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INDIA AND KROEBER’S CONFIGURATIONS OF CULTURE GROWTH * 


Lucian SCHERMAN 


Hanson, MassaCHUsETTs 


KROEBER has gathered his material from history 
and has cast it in a sociological mold by means 
of the anthropological method. He is the master 
of his task as an anthropologist; he exhibits the 
culture-historical aspect of his subject, and dis- 
criminates quite clearly between his investigations 
and those of a historian like Eduard Meyer. He 
considers culture in its relation to history, whereas 
the historian appraises historical events as a re- 
flection of culture. For Kroeber, culture is ‘a 
generalized abstraction’; the individual passes 
into the background (5). He is left to the 
psychologist, who employs culture only as an aid 
in the delineation of the picture of the indi- 
vidual—a point of view which Kroeber regards as 
being quite as warranted as his own,’ which con- 
ceives individuals in their particular times and 
situations only as ‘ inevitable mechanisms or meas- 
ures of cultural expression’ (10). Kroeber does 
not disavow ‘ individual superiority,’ but he does 


* University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1944, x, 882 pp. $7.50. This review has been 
translated from the German ms, by James Gail Sheldon. 

[See also the review of this book by G. L. Della Vida 
on p. 207 of this issue.—Ep.] 

1Let me take advantage of this tolerance and indi- 
cate briefly for the sake of a different point of view my 
own conviction that every significant progressive or 
retrograde step in culture receives its initial impulse 
from individuals, not from the profanum vulgus. That 
may sound like the language of an anti-democrat, but 
viewed more closely, it wears quite the contrary aspect. 
Such an individual only attains to power by drawing 
his life’s blood from the people,—or better expressed. 
by merging his spirit into the soul of the people. Only 
then does his own action and thought synchronize with 
that of the masses. It is here that the most hetero- 
geneous occurrences have their source: elections and 
revolutions, the wrath of tyranny and humane legisla- 
tion, Everywhere there is the same motivation arising 
from the power of suggestion which issues from those 
persons who have worked themselves up through de- 
mocracy, i.e. through the ‘ power of the people’ whose 
instincts constitute grist for their mills. A vexatious 
question is the obligations of present-day culture toward 
the intellectuals and toward the unsophisticated common 
people; cf. Rostovtzeff and Huizinga in the latter’s 
Wege der Kulturgeschichte 46 (1930). 
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not see in it the cause of ‘cultural superiority.’ 
These causes are unknown, and Kroeber’s book is 
meant to be ‘an attempt to organize data so as to 
define the problem’ (16). With commendable 
self-restraint he goes no farther than this: ‘I 
deliberately refrain from any ultimate explana- 
tion’ (19). 

The whole body of material is subdivided into 
philosophy, natural science, philology and art. 
Under philology Kroeber includes only linguistics, 
the general and comparative science of language ; 
as for the drama and the remaining branches of 
literature, he reserves a special chapter for each. 
In the case of art, sculpture and painting are sepa- 
rated ; as for music, no account is taken of India, 
nor of the Orient in general; perhaps the essay by 
Kwang-chi Wang, Musikalische Beziehungen zwi- 
schen China und dem Westen im Laufe der 
Jahrtausende, in Festschrift Paul Kahle 217-24 
(1935), might make the author change his 
opinion. Architecture is as good as completely 
omitted; apparently Kroeber does not find con- 
genial the relationship between ‘ psychological im- 
pression ’ and ‘ direct aesthetic impulse’: ‘I retain 
the suspicion that a culture-historically intelligible 
history of architecture is yet to be written’ (22 f.). 

For the above-mentioned subjects Kroeber un- 
folds in geographical order the ‘ quality-time con- 
figurations.’ Following on the exposition of the 
separate parts comes the comparison; that is, first 
an analytic, empirical procedure, then a synthesis. 
Kroeber feels that not everything yields to the 
pressure of comparison; but he consoles himself 
about the deficiency of the method: ‘ After all, 
there are great similarities, and these must have 
significance, underneath the endless variability of 
particular historic expression’ (21). 

To this designated task Kroeber devotes more 
than three-fourths of his book. By that time the 
display of material ‘in a manner that is essen- 
tially descriptive’ (761) has presumably schooled 
the reader sufficiently to enable him to comprehend 
a new grouping, The Growth of Nations (661- 
758). In this part there is placed before him the 
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sum-total that has been reckoned up for the vari- 
ous culture-areas (Egypt, China, Japan, India, the 
Ancient Mediterranean, Islam, the Occident... 
America? . . . Peripheral Europe, the Jews, the 
West as a Whole). Instead of the separate activi- 
ties (natural science, painting, etc.), there now 
appears the geographic-ethnic culture-whole in its 
historical course. The search for culture-histori- 
cal laws (759-846, with an inserted chapter on 
Spengler) forms the conclusion. It is a merit of 
the book that its author is able to understand 
other points of view and never makes a secret of 
the limited character of the results that he has 
obtained. 

From the abundant contents I have assembled a 
small part of that material which I venture to 
suppose will hold the main interest of persons con- 
cerned with or inclined toward Indology. The 
supplementary observations and the brief sugges- 
tions for alterations, which find a place in my re- 
view, are not intended as hair-splitting censure, 
but rather as receipts for the profit gained from 
the instructive perusal of the self-sacrificing work 
of the author. 

How do the lines run in the network of Indian 
culture as depicted by Kroeber? First he records 
a ‘proto-historic or traditional period of flores- 
cence,’ at the focus of which stands the name of 
Buddha; following upon this period, which begins 
about 500 B.c., there comes a second flowering- 
season constituted of the first twelve post-Chris- 
tian centuries. One can, he thinks, treat this 
entire period of time historically, however acutely 
one might be aware of the chronological uncer- 
tainty. About this chronological deficiency Kroeber 
has, as perhaps a dozen passages bear witness, no 
illusions. 

That he does not go back into the third pre- 
Christian millennium to the excavations which re- 
vealed the Indus Valley culture—these are given 
a passing mention (680, 789)—-speaks well for 
Kroeber’s critical differentiation. For there we 
are faced not, indeed, with the northwestern 
boundary of an Indian empire but rather with the 


*The ancient American cultures have to be content 
with a very few pages (24f., 281-3) because ‘the facts 
are insufficiently clarified’ (24). The wise and under- 
standable reserve of the specialist shines through here. 
Why is the ethnologist more courageous when gathering 
flowers in foreign climes? 
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eastern fringe of the Near East. It is in this 
Near Eastern domain that we shall probably some 
day be able to find a place for the figure (with 
horns!), which has been alleged to be that of Siva 
supposedly in yoga-posture. To my knowledge 
reservations based on this line of argument have 
appeared in print only in an article by Winternitz, 
Indien und der Westen, Archiv Orientalni 7. 281 
(1935). 

On the other hand, however, a genuine prelude 
to Indian history was staged in Mitanni (Asia 
Minor). Even if it only resembles the fugitive 
image on a screen still it bridges over the ‘ vast 
historic lacuna in our knowledge of more ancient 
India’ (219). We would therefore have been 
gratified, if Kroeber had deemed it worthwhile to 
mention this Vedic culture of the 14th century 
B.C., which is the most ancient accessible to us. 
His demurrer on this point is no doubt on the 
same plane with the explicit declaration at the 
beginning of the chapter on Sanskrit Literature: 
‘I exclude all primarily religious writing: the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas and Upanishads,* the Bud- 
dhist canon and works of edification; also phi- 
losophy ’ (477) and he says still more plainly that 
‘the Vedas are distinctly too meager to prefigure 
later India’ (681). 

However reluctant I may be to do so, I must 
part company with the learned author here. I do 
not stand on the platform of the pan-Vedists who 
attempt to force Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Hinduism into the Procrustean bed of the Veda. 
Nonetheless, it is still my opinion that the great 
national Epics, for whose accommodation in world 
literature Kroeber prudently strives (478 ff., 771),* 
bear on their brows the marks of the secularization 
and euhemerization of the Vedic mythology. The 
millennia did not pass the Indians by without 
leaving a trace; very much ‘ orthodoxy’ has been 
timidly veiled or thrown overboard outright, but 
any historical reconstruction of the life of the 
human spirit in India, which leaves aside the 
Veda together with its mythic-mystic elements, 
weakens the girders in its framework. 


°I would warn against repetition of the prevalent 
error which brackets the Upanisads as pantheistic 
(63 f.) ; theopantism would be the accurate term. 

‘Here one could reasonably have expected the author 
to single out from the mass of the Mahibhirata the 
Bhagavadgita, which stands to this day as the Hindu 
Bible venerated by all. 
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The same thing holds true for Zoroaster and the 
Avesta, when we consider the fact that Iranians 
and Indians had lived together or in close prox- 
imity from remote antiquity. Remarks such as 
those interspersed now and then (125, 529f., 
697 f., 811) would have been welcome in still 
more generous proportions, even if they only 
served to expunge Spengler’s erroneous statement 
that ‘in the Avestan beliefs there is not to be 
found one trait of Brahmanism’ (Decline of the 
West, II. 235).° 

What Kroeber has to say about Buddha and 
Buddhism is well considered (esp. 257 f.). But 
should one strew flowers before Buddha, his Jaina 
rival Mahavira, and Panini, that chief in the 
kingdom of linguistics, all in the same temple 
with Kapila, Susruta and Atreya? (Cf. 681, 62 f.; 
with the notable reservation on p. 682.) To the 
first three giants no one denies historicity, since 
those who reckoned themselves dissenters to the 
earthly life of Buddha could hardly count on any 
reinforcements today. For the philosophico-medi- 
cal trinity, on the other hand, with which one can 
confidently associate Bharata, the inventor of a 
theory of the drama, the considerations, as a result 
of which Jacobi declined to breathe into the figure 
of Kapila the breath of life, are all valid, mutatis 
mutandis. If Reinhold Miller (JRAS 1932. 
789 ff.) is right in bringing down to the period 
shortly before 700 A.D. the compilations going by 
the names of SuSruta, Caraka, and Vagbhata, then 
it becomes more and more apparent that the trans- 
mission of the history of Indian science has been 
subjected to strong mythical infiltration. 

The simultaneity of the philosophico-religious 
zenith around 600 B. c. in China, India and Greece 
has often been emphasized. As for the frequently 
conjectured influences of India on Greece or vice 
versa and the bold notion of the incarnation of 
Lao-tse in Buddha,’ Kroeber maintains cautious 
reserve. Yet he does not abruptly dismiss the ob- 
vious question, whether this ‘ sixth-century simul- 
taneity ’ might not, in view of ‘ similar phenomena 


®'My citations are from the Special Edition, New 
York, Knopf, 1939, with two Indices; first issued 1926-8. 
The first German edition appeared in 1918-22, without 
index. 

*For the opposite opinion, cf. Winternitz, Gesch. d. 
ind. Lit. 3.499 (1922). 

*Cf. H. Maspero, JA 205. 90f., 106f. (1934) and my 
remarks in F. W. Thomas Volume 242 (1939). 


of contemporaneousness elsewhere in history,’ be 
elevated above the realm of contingency into ‘ some 
sort of system or order which we do not yet recog- 
nize’ (85). Nevertheless, the decision is negative. 
‘The idea that there is an underlying factor or 
set of factors determining the cultural history of 
humanity as a whole being therefore shown not to 
hold, . . . this idea may presumably be assigned 
to the class of concepts which spring from the 
undemonstrated assumption or article of faith re- 
specting the “ progress of humanity ”’ (88). 

Is this stones instead of bread? No, it is rather 
sensible candor. For Kroeber is by no means the 
enemy of mysticism, even though he may not com- 
pletely abandon himself to it. He believes in ‘ cul- 
tural energy,’ whose mightiest expressions are the 
‘cultural patterns’ with ‘ their individual unique- 
ness ... and an inner coherence or organization 
which tends to push them on to fulfillment and 
exhaustion and sets them a limit.’ This may 
smack of mysticism: ‘I regret this, but cannot 
help it’; such interpretations force themselves 
upon anyone, whose interest in the nature of the 
phenomena will not allow itself to be curbed by 
the fear of mysticism (91). 

I may be permitted here to pass over to the sec- 
tion on the Indian drama, because proceeding 
from it we shall have opened up to us some re- 
warding perspectives. The development of the In- 
dian drama is noteworthy to Kroeber, because it 
maintained its position in splendid isolation 
throughout an astoundingly long period. By about 
the beginning of the Christian era the Greek and 
Roman drama was dead, and during more than a 
thousand years thereafter, ‘the only drama of 
literary merit that grew up in the world was that 
of India’ (417; cf. 772, 774). Kroeber proceeds 
directly to the ‘actable literary text’ and elimi- 
nates entirely from his discussion those pieces in 
which the ‘religious element, or the merely spec- 
tacular, or song or music or dance, or pantomime 
predominates’ (409). As a result everything com- 
monly regarded as precursory to the Indian drama 
is lost sight of, except for the brief mention of 
shadow-plays (420). Since this latter time- 
honored genre received not, indeed, its first im- 
petus, but at least decisive stimulation from Java, 
it is perfectly possible, considering the researches 
of Sylvain Lévi, Liiders, and Pelliot, that the 
drama, springing up in the second century A.D. 
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on Buddhist soil, embraced important transfor- 
mations deriving from circles outside the Indian 
national sphere. The Indo-Scythians in Mathura, 
ethnically a Turko-Iranian offshoot immigrant 
from Chinese Turkestan, appear to have per- 
formed important services for Sanskrit literature.® 
If one describes these Sakas as ‘ barbarians,’ then 
one must not think of the identification of ‘ bar- 
barians’ and ‘ primitives’ so common in popular 
usage (nor of the ‘(semi-) primitives’ of Kroeber 
[255, 684]), but rather of the well-known mean- 
ing in a passage such as the one where Cicero 
speaks of India as ‘ Quae barbaria India vastior 
aut agrestior?’ The Indo-Scythians, a millennium 
and a half before Akbar, were already eclectics 
and men of the world, who hoped to reap profit 
from putting into circulation their coins bearing 
the likenesses of Greek, Iranian, Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic divine patrons. Their underlying 
motivation cannot properly be described as re- 
ligious indifference ; the Saka-Kusana were spurred 
on by a cosmopolitan spirit of enterprise which 
casts in advance the shadow of the ostentatious 
and splendor-loving Gupta dynasts. 

At exactly the same time that the political 
horizon in the Panjab and in the area of the 
Ganges and Jumna was widening out, Indian 
colonists were busy farther south conquering by 
peaceful culture-crusades the regions of Indo- 
China and Indonesia—a process which may have 
begun already in the 3rd century B.c. Kroeber’s 
remark that ‘ here Hindus set up kingdoms instead 
of seeping into functioning ones’ (260) sounds 
too militaristic; ‘ conquests of culture rather than 
of the sword’ (684) would have been more in 
conformity with the real situation. For the trans- 
Gangetic princes, with names ending in -varman 
according to Pallava usage, in all probability were 
not Hindus, but Hinduized Rajas. J. Ph. Vogel 
was quite right in adducing the parallel with the 
name Vasudeva, occurring towards the end of the 
genealogy after the exotic names of his prede- 
cessors, Kaniska, Vasiska and Huviska.® An 


®*As suggested by Konow, Grundriss 49 (1920) and 
only partially modified by Keith, The Sanskrit Drama 
69 ff. (1924). That the Chinese plays first appearing 


in the 13th century received nourishment from 2nd cen- 
tury Turfan (Kroeber 448) is too rash a conjecture. 
New evidence for the reckoning of the Saka Kusina 
with the Sarmatians is adduced by Bachhofer, JAOS 61. 
247 f. (1941). 

® Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van 
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analogous gesture in the Iranian direction is the 
name Aspavarman, son of Indravarman, as one 
‘ Commander-in-chief’ was called in the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. (CHI I. 577 [1922]). 

As to Farther India, it was not a question of 
‘masses of transplanted colonists’ (269) as 
Kroeber rightly emphasizes; it looks to me as if 
they had still not forgotten the practice employed 
in Mitanni (JAOS 63.258f. [1943]). The 
Brahmans, sagacious in the handling of the 
so-called second (Ksatriya) caste even in Rigvedic 
times, were shrewd diplomats, who had no inten- 
tion of letting ‘caste-free’ Buddhism take the 
wind out of their sails.° That Champa was 
‘purely Brahmanistic’ until at least 1000 a.p. 
(263) I very much doubt, nor would I care to 
swear by the formula that ‘in the main, Brahman 
religion and cult preceded in dominance on the 
mainland and tended to be superseded by Bud- 
dhism ; the island development, the reverse’ (269). 
The archeological line is now and then indistinct 
and new finds often alter the picture. Above and 
beyond all this, after the first flush of anger was 
past, the two faiths were glad to come to terms 
with each other. Harsa, the last ruler of northern 
India (606-647 a.pD.) favored by fortune, dedi- 
cated temples to Siva and Buddha; the latter was 
placed among the incarnations (avatadra) of the 
god Visnu not long afterwards; in Java they hit 


Nederl.-Indié 74. 197 (1918). This passage is concerned 
with the prince Milavarman in Borneo ca. 400 A. D., i.e. 
at the same time that the Champa kings bore such 
names. The element reappears through a whole millen- 
nium. The first of these rulers was Dharmamaharija 
(this also was a princely title among the Pallavas) Sri 
Bhadravarman I, whose reign ended in 413. Bhadra 
‘auspicious’ and Bhadresvara are names of Siva; the 
meaning of Bhadravarman is thus ‘ having Siva as pro- 
tector.’ According to Maspero and Finot, Fan is the 
Chinese transcription of varman; cf. Georges Maspero, 
Le royaume de Champa 54, 63, 79 (1928). Maspero 
also calls this first dynasty ‘ hindoue ou hindouiste’ (8). 

10 Brahmans along with Sramanas also appear in the 
Khotan region of Central Asia. One may deduce this 
from the passage cited by T. Burrow, The Language of 
the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan 109 
(1937) and Translation of the Kh. doc. 110 (1940). In 
connection with the story of colonization, I recall the 
borrowing of geographical names like Amarivati, 
Champa and Kamboja from the mother country, in 8 
fashion analogous to the use of European names, e.g. 
Boston, Berlin, Syracuse, etc., etc., taken over by set- 
tlers in the Americas from the European homeland. 
Champa and Kamboja are familiar from the old 
Buddhist texts. 
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upon the idea of adoring Buddha as the youngest 
brother of Siva; and the posthumous name Siva- 
buddha, which was given to an east-Javan king 
about 1300 is the non plus ultra of reconciliation : 
Indian monism had triumphed! And in what 
lovely poetry does it clothe its tenets! A bilin- 
gual Kambojan inscription™* (ca. 1200 .D.) 
salutes the King of Trees (Sanskrit asvattha, 
Khmer mahavodhi), who has Brahma as root, Siva 
as trunk, and Visnu as branches. The whole tree 
is thus the unity and the singleness of true insight 
symbolized by the legend of the sacred fig-tree, 
under which Buddha attained Enlightenment 
(bodhi). This tree remained the symbol of the 
Perfected One throughout those centuries when 
the artist refrained from disturbing by crude 
earth-bound anthropomorphism the blessed peace 
of the Buddha who had passed into Nirvana. 

The Dravidas had a lion’s share in the colonial 
endeavors; their accomplishments in art and 
literature have long been underestimated. A pre- 
Christian Siva-phallus figure (Coomaraswamy, 
Geschichte d. ind. u. indones. Kunst [1927], fig. 
66), the sculptures of Amaravati, and the stu- 
pendous architecture of the Seven Pagodas ** show 
that they knew both how to appreciate the recog- 
nized standards of the North, and how to develop 
their own creative powers. In literature Sanskrit, 
which was the lingua franca of the learned just as 
Arabic, Greek, and Latin were in other times and 
places (82), spread in all directions with brilliant 
results. It constituted a bridge of steel between 
the literary work of North and South India. The 
mountain barrier of the Vindhyas was overcome 
and at that moment the self-evidence of the cul- 
tural hegemony of the Aryans in India became a 
fable convenue. To Tamil poetry, so deeply im- 
bued with ethical and religious fervor, one may 
now assign an age not less than that of the earliest 
Sanskrit drama. Kroeber’s doubts have obviously 
been so deeply impregnated by the much deplored 
indefiniteness of Indian chronology, that for him 
‘the nature and content of this early South Indian 
civilization, and its time and geographic range, re- 
main hypothetical if not speculative’ (681)—an 


Cf. the instructive article of Coedés, ‘Une nouvelle 
inscription du Phimanadkas,’ BEFEO 18, No. 9, pp. 9-12 
(1918). 

*2 Parmentier, L’Art khmér primitif, 1. 237 (1927), 
mentions a Tamil stele of the 8th century in Takuapa 
on the west coast of Kamboja. 


altogether too summary scepticism (which is im- 
plicitly contradicted on pp. 256, 258). The par- 
ticipation of the South, eventually rising to 
dominance, in Kroeber’s second culmination of 
philosophy (183) about 800 a.p. (Satnkara’s date 
is contested and is possibly earlier), is incon- 
ceivable without a fundamental and perduring 
interchange of all that had been previously 
achieved. There come easily to mind the some- 
what similar circumstances under which the Bud- 
dhist priests of India, China, and Tibet prepared 
their translations. The universities of Nalanda in 
the North and Kajici in the South were the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge of India. This entire intel- 
lectual concurrence is not a centrifugal movement 
as in the Occident (cf. Kroeber’s view, p. 82), but 
represents the union of the intellectual interests 
of these two great groups of people. As Kroeber 
correctly observes, not only did philosophies meet, 
but the ‘civilizational wholes’ did so as well. 
However, I do not see in this any development 
from the ‘uninational’ to the ‘ multinational’; 
quite the reverse—it lays the foundations for the 
national unity of India. 

Regarding the actual ‘configurations’ I can 
only make a few remarks, if I am not to trespass 
unduly upon the limits of space of the JAOS. 
Moreover, I have the impression that India, to 
whose civilization Kroeber attributes an ‘un- 
usually abstruse cast’ (684), does not offer a 
cornucopia of convenient data for comparison just 
ready and waiting to be poured out. In philosophy 
the contrast with China is accentuated ; there the 
intimate and lasting amalgamation with religion is 
absent (77). But in India this always remained 
the substructure of philosophy and of the natural 
sciences, whereby the mutual hostility of the three 
disciplines customary in the West was prevented. 
If one measures the duration of periods, their 
heterogeneity is likewise evident. Kroeber takes 
for the date of the second growth in India—‘ the 
Earlier Hindu philosophy is too dateless to be 
used here’ (79)—the period from 100—1000 a. D., 
and proposes to divide it into two parts, 100—500 
and 600—1000 (66f.). The caesura thus pro- 
duced would not appear quite so precarious, if he 
had made use of the Hun intermezzo between the 
early and late Guptas to justify it; but to give 
such weight to political events agrees ill with 
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Kroeber’s methodological premises (19f.).** Be- 
sides, India would even then remain an exception 
in the ‘duration of productive growths’ (79) ; at 
pp. 804-7, in his summary view of all the branches 
of culture, Kroeber tries to polish off the rough 
places ;?* but ‘there may be two pulses, and the 
entire chronology is somewhat conjectural ’—or so 
he resignedly concludes (809), and the up-beat at 
the opening of the section on philosophy is this: 
‘When a culture operates in this fashion, the his- 
torian’s task is difficult’ (66). 

The table on philology is not much more than 
‘a table of diffusion . . . of a culture method or 
pattern’ (235); Indian, Greek, Latin, and Chi- 
nese philology lead the dance. Panini, as we have 
already seen, gets some well-deserved adulation, 
since ‘he is probably the greatest name in phi- 
lology’; even Greece stands at one side (217 f., 
232 f.).25 I do not believe that there is much to 
fear from the ‘ usual uncertainty of Indian dates’ 
here. It may be remarkable aside that just 99 
years ago Rudolf Roth published some unusually 
well-thought out estimates on the relative chron- 
ology of the Veda, Panini, the Mahabharata, etc. 

Sculpture in India does not have any grand 
climax, as it does in Greece and Italy, but sus- 
tains itself over long periods of time with alter- 
nate crests and troughs, as in Egypt (255). In 
the 5th century (Gupta Period) the high point 
seems to be reached; but in reality from the 3rd 
century B.c. until the 15th century A.D. impos- 
ing achievements were continually being made 


13 At p. 210f., 697 f., he concedes to historical events 
a greater importance. F, W. Thomas is right in stating 
that “it is clearly no accident that the finest classical 
literature belongs to the period of the Guptas and their 
successors, when the Indians were politically under their 
own control” (Indianism and Its Expansion 33 (1942) ). 
As is well known, the same can be said of the finest 
works of Indian art. 

44 That the long duration of the cultural growth might 
perhaps be capable of explanation or even of reduction, 
if one brought into the picture the indifference of the 
Indians toward historical description and their accom- 
panying passion for exaggeration, I regard as far- 
fetched. Whether the Indians have or have not a sense 
of history has no bearing whatever upon the facts of 
the history. 

** At p. 233, H. T. Colebrooke deserves to be men- 
tioned beside Sir William Jones. His Panini studies 
form a transition to Béhtlingk. As to Sanskrit rhyme, 
it is not necessary to fall back on foreign origin (479 
in contrast to 617) ; cf. Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit. 3. 
239 (1922). 
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(260).*° As to colonial Indian sculpture, Kroeber 
has very skillfully compressed his account into 
nine pages (260-9; cf. 310, 776 f.). For Siam he 
changed pilots at the last minute and committed 
himself to Le May’s expert guidance (Concise 
History of Buddhist Art in Siam, 1938). Su- 
matra*’? he treats with excessive brevity (261, 


1¢In the summary of achievements in sculpture, the 
juxtaposition of India and China (316) might easily 
lead to inadvertent disregard of the enormous initial 
advantage possessed by the Chinese in their antique 
bronzes, which stand at the head of Kroeber’s list (675) 
under the date ‘ 1500 or earlier.’ Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia also had exquisite bronzes; the statement that 
the ‘ recorded attainments are notable only in sculpture 
and architecture, through preservation of work in stone’ 
(812) requires this supplementary word (for which the 
support lies close at hand in the bibliography, 852 ff.). 

I add here a few observations in connection with p. 
255f. The attention of the users of Kroeber’s bibliog- 
raphy should be called to the important and profusely 
illustrated works by Vogel and Bachhofer.—To speak 
of a first Buddha or Bodhisattva representation ‘ dated 
80 A.D.’ is somewhat sanguine; the figure for the year 
must be obtained by conversion from Kaniska’s regnal 
period, and there the uncertainty begins. The majority 
of scholars hold it more probable that the starting point 
was some forty years later than 78 a.p. True, F. W. 
Thomas in an ingenious article, New Ind. Ant. 7. 81 ff. 
(1944), breaks a lance anew for Kaniska’s initiating 
the Saka era. His point of departure to which he 
often returns is the Periplus, ‘a work of c. 80 a.p.’; I 
may remark that this is the usual date, but Kornemann, 
Festschrift Lehmann-Haupt 59 (1921) came to the 
conclusion that the Periplus was written between 87 and 
105, probably in the last years of Domitian (81-96). 

The first Brahmanic and Buddhistic school of sculp- 
ture comes before the Gupta era; one need only think 
of the many-sided artistic life in the busy city of 
Mathura (cf. HJAS 8. 232 [1944]).—Gandhiran art, 
notwithstanding its significance, does not merit the 
epithet ‘ vigorous’; the enrichment of our knowledge of 
art supplied by the Hadda finds should have been men- 
tioned together with Gandhira, in spite of the pretexts 
on p. 260.—Neither the four-armed Siva nor the Buddha 
nimbus is an innovation of Gupta times; for the former 
(coins of Kaniska!), cf. Coomaraswamy, Gesch. d. ind. 
Kunst 75 (1927); on the nimbus, cf. Winternitz, Gesch. 
d, ind. Lit. 3. 179, 182 (1922). The many-headed images 
appear to me as an ‘enrichment’ of Buddhist iconogra- 
phy by means of miraculous narrative from the 
Mahayana with yoga-wrappings; cf. similar remarks on 
this point in A. M. Hocart, ‘Many-armed Gods,’ Acta 
Orientalia 7. 91-6 (1929).—That the Thai are less 
‘saturated with Brahmanical culture’ is to be explained 
by their predominantly Chinese cultural basis. In China 
Indian religion is almost synonymous with Buddhism. 
The Vedanta gained adherents only relatively late; cf. 
JAOS 59. 278 ff. (1939). 

*7To another and neighboring province of Indian cul- 
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267); the history of Srivijaya, which ran its 
course there, has left behind monuments of art of 
which Kroeber can judge by consulting, e.g. 
Heine-Geldern’s Sumatra (1935). There it is re- 
called that the Amaravati style (5th and 6th cen- 
turies) was replaced in the 7th century by Pallava 
influence ; and indigenous Sumatran style made its 
own contribution. ‘Farther and East Indian 
sculptures,’ says Kroeber, ‘were wholly derivative 
from India; but except for the final Javanese 
phase, each developed a true style of its own on 
the spot, almost certainly in the hands of natives’ 
(269). Is the beginning of this sentence in agree- 
ment with its end? And is it really at all intel- 
ligible that ‘primitive** Chams and Khmers 
[were] producing vigorous sculpture after two or 
three centuries of Hindu tutelage’ (782)? Be- 
ginning in the 3rd century the Chinese—never 
too easily impressed in artistic matters—reported 
of the people of Funan (South Kamboja) that 
they cast and engraved metals and carved in wood 
and ivory. This is a talent atavique as George 
Groslier says. In his admirable essays (Arts et 
Archéologie khmers, Tome II, No. 2-3, 1925-6), 
he carefully distinguishes what is native and what 
is borrowed in Kambojan art, and carries through 
in a convincing way his plan for separating out 
the art of the pre-Khmer or primitive Khmer 
period (4th and 5th centuries) from the statue 
type of the 6th to the 8th centuries. It is in the 
latter that we find the high cylindrical mitre 
which later completely disappears and is probably 


not wholly to be explained as a borrowing from 


tural influence Kroeber has called attention in his use- 
ful manual, Peoples of the Philippines?, Amer. Mus. of 
Nat. Hist. 14 ff., 211 f., 228 (1943). Kalidas Nag, The 
People and Culture of the Philippines, Calcutta Review 
Nov. 1939, 182-92, aside from its phantastic flights into 
prehistory, contains many useful items about the cul- 
tural and commercial connections between the Philip- 
pines and India, China, Siam, and the South Seas. The 
Philippine Census of 1918 records 740 Buddhists. 

Bosch, Oudheidkundig Verslag Ned. Indié 1920, p. 
101f., reports the unique find of two images, a Siva in 
copper (8cm.) and a goddess in gold, perhaps Bud- 
dhistic (15cm.), discovered the one on the island of 
Sibu, the other near the city of Esperanza (Mindanao). 
I learn from my friend Professor v. Heine-Geldern that 
the female figure is now in the Field Museum, Chicago. 

*8 These old Chams were not primitive; the ‘ imagerie 
de sauvages’ (Parmentier, Ars Asiatica 4.19 [1922]) 
is the ‘ progress’ of modern times—the well-known de- 
generation too often left out of consideration in 
ethnology. 


Mavallipuram. Finally Groslier gives a place in 
his arrangement to the new elements gradually 
appearing in the 9th century. The ‘ great family 
of Indian or Indianized Schools of Art’ (B. K. 
Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, 
1928, p. 76, where Groslier’s point of view is not 
fully appreciated) does not suffer any laceration 
of vital nerves in such a system; it is only that 
thereby the ancient and indigenous tradition, 
which is usually passed over too lightly, now 
comes into its own.'® Kroeber’s remark that 
‘the local arts were Malayo-Polynesian, Mon- 
Khmer, and South Sinitic growths under Indian 
stimulus’ (269) sounds like an echo of Groslier’s 
piquant characterization of 8th century Khmer art 
as ‘un coktail hindo-gréco-sino-malais,’ which 
effervescent mixture also contains ‘le tempérament 
indigéne’ as an ingredient (loc. cit. 336). 

In literature, great epics precede the classical 
works, just as in Greece (478f.). ‘The Indian, 
Near Eastern, and Occidental literatures on the 
whole developed more nearly on the Greek pattern. 

Sanskrit literature is like Greek in showing 
a homogeneous, concurrent growth; though a very 
much slower one, as in other fields of civilization ’ 
(616 f.). In both countries lyric, drama, narrative 
poetry, and prose came to flower simultaneously, 
only the season, ‘as in all other activities of time- 
less India’ (479), lingered on about twice as long. 
The unfolding of the later vernacular literatures 
(479, 482)° follows that of Sanskrit literature, 
but these form to a certain degree a single growth, 
just as in China the drama and novel in the non- 
classical style followed the classical literature 
(617). The comparative treatment of the 2nd 
century A.D. is supposed to teach the present 
what it has to learn in order to predict the future: 
Roman literature was a thing of the past, Greek 
literature was ‘in a very pallid revival, Sanskrit 
active in a formative way preparatory to its great 
growth, Chinese actually starting its greatest de- 
velopment.’ On the other hand, about 1750 ‘ Chi- 
nese and Indian are on the ebb... end of the 


19 Cf. my remarks, OLZ 1935, 573 and on the division 
into periods, ZDMG 84. 115* f. (1930). 

*°To the names listed on p. 483, the name of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore would have formed a splendid conclu- 
sion. Tagore is surely as important for Indian litera- 
ture as Thomas Mann (559) is for German literature. 
By the way, Ricarda Huch, Fr. Werfel and H. Carossa 
ought to have been mentioned as eminent contemporaries 
of Mann. 
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Japanese pulse . . . opening of the great burst of 
German literature’ (621). 

Painting enjoyed a continuous cultivation dur- 
ing more than 2000 successive years. The zenith 
of the first flowering period (450-750) Kroeber 
places about 600 a.p., with a previous historical 
development of 800 years or more, and a subse- 
quent decline of about 1000 years; about 1600 
there follows a renaissance of several centuries 
under Persian and European influence (331; Table 
310). To Kroeber’s judgment on the ancient cave 
frescoes in India and Ceylon, namely, that in their 
lifelikeness they are more delightful and attractive 
than Indian plastic work (329), everyone will 
subscribe who visited the strikingly arranged ex- 
hibition of Katchadourian’s copies shown at the 
Boston Fine Arts Museum in 1941, or who knows 
B. Rowland’s Wall-Paintings (1938, with Intro- 
duction by Coomaraswamy). 

In connection with what Kroeber has to say 
about his predecessors, the long excerpt on pp. 
17-9 will be both new and interesting to most 
readers. Even the Roman historian Gaius Vel- 


leius Paterculus (19 B. c.-31 A.D.) reflected on the 
configurations of Greek and Roman culture and 


sought to explain the appearance of a galaxy of 
geniuses in specific and limited epochs. Within 
the last two decades Hermann Goetz set to work 
to compare the course of Indian and European 
culture (Epochen der indischen Kultur, 1929) .7* 
Today it would certainly be an easy task for the 
author, who meanwhile during good times and bad 
has carefully studied the lay of things in India, 
to rework his much too voluminous publication 
into a brief and compact handbook ; it would con- 
stitute a welcome addition to the Grundriss. 

To Oswald Spengler’s much discussed Decline 
of the West, Kroeber devotes a special section 
(825-33). He keeps a balance between praise and 
censure, agreement and disagreement. Here are a 
few sentences as examples. ‘ He seems as constitu- 
tionally incapable of analysis as of methodical 
order. Besides apperceiving intuitively, he can 
only synthesize. This seems the basis of the 
“ mysticism ” with which he is so often charged ’ 
(831). ‘Spengler uses individuals as material 


21 Cf, also Goetz’ Introduction to his Bilderatlas zur 
Kulturgeschichte Indiens in der Grossmoghul-Zeit. Die 
materielle Kultur des Alltags, ihre Wurzeln, Schichten, 
Wandlungen und Beziehungen zu anderen Vé6lkern 
(1930). 
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only sporadically, and chiefly as exemplary illus- 
trations. But our point of view with regard to 
them as historic material is the same: essentially, 
persons are indicators of cultural phenomena.’ 
‘Cultures are . . . as distinct as personalities, or 
even as organisms of different genus. This view 
I do not share. ...’ (826). ‘ The two Spenglerian 
principles with which this study is . . . in essen- 
tial accord are, first, the existence of certain funda- 
mental patterns characteristic of each major cul- 
ture, and second, that these occur in limited 
growths’ (828). 

About the relationships between Spengler and 
the not less criticized Kulturkreis-Theorie of 
Graebner and Wilhelm Schmidt, Kroeber has this 
to say: ‘The quality common to the two systems 
is the essentially complete resolution of the totality 
of human culture into a number of ultimate and 
definitely limited entities of assumed but really 
unexamined historic reality and separateness’ 
(833). 

What must first strike anyone who reads 
Kroeber alongside Spengler is the fact that 
Kroeber does not follow suit in the distinction 
between Culture and Civilization. But why does 
he pass over this difference in silence—except for 
the slight allusion on p. 829—and use the two 
expressions for the most part as about equivalent? 
One should re-read Spengler once again in order 
to see just how much he makes of this differentia- 
tion (I. 31f.). ‘Every Culture has its own 
Civilization. In this work, for the first time the 
two words, hitherto used to express an indefinite, 
more or less ethical, distinction, are used in a 
periodic sense, to express a strict and necessary 
organic succession. The Civilization is the inevit- 
able destiny of the Culture, and in this principle 
we obtain the viewpoint from which the deepest 
and gravest problems of historical morphology be- 
come capable of solution. Civilizations are the 
most external and artificial states of which a 
species of developed humanity is capable. They 
are a conclusion . . . death following life . . . petri- 
fying world-city following mother-earth.... They 
are an end, irrevocable, yet by inward necessity 
reached again and again. So, for the first time, 
we are enabled to understand the Romans as the 
successors of the Greeks. ... The Romans were 
barbarians who did not precede but closed a great 
development [Kroeber (831) gives his allegiance 
to another conception, but: ‘ Spengler’s view may 
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rove to be the deeper and juster’].... Ina 

word, Greek soul—Roman intellect ; and this anti- 
thesis is the differentia between Culture and 
Civilization. Nor is it only to the Classical that 
it applies.... In such “late” periods do Bud- 
dhism, Stoicism, Socialism ripen into definitive 
world-conceptions. .. . Pure Civilization, as a 
historical process, consists in a progressive taking- 
down of forms that have become inorganic or 
dead. Now also one understands Spengler’s 
evaluation of Buddha and India, and notes at the 
same time the distortion: ?* for only that civiliza- 
tion deserves Spengler’s anathema, which alienates 
itself from the past instead of carefully binding 
every reform tightly to its precious possession of 
tradition. For him Culture streams from the 
epochs of the Rigveda, of Plotinus, and of Dante; 
Civilization from Indian Buddhism and Roman 
Stoicism as ‘homologous forms’ (I. 111); the 
Buddhist derivation of suffering from ignorance, 
namely, of the ‘Four Noble Truths’ is true 
rationalism. ‘ Nirvana... is a purely intellectual 
release’ (II. 307). 

Before Kroeber discusses Spengler, he sets down 
his own almost aphoristic opinion. ‘ Cultures 
merge into one another, and so cannot have the 
individual entity of higher organisms’ (761). He 
holds it to be possible, though not proved, that 
because individual organisms must die, particular 
cultures must also die. But equally unproved, al- 
though possible, is the antithetical view at present 
so much favored, that particular cultures neither 
die nor grow old, but evolve with steady progress. 


72 The scheme finally becomes grotesque. Where does 
Culture begin? How long does it maintain its purity? 
Why does the overshadowing of Culture by Civilization 
ever start? In the face of such problems, Spengler’s 
baton wavers; the instruments no longer come in on the 
right beat. Much more just and penetrating, as far as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are concerned, are the re- 
marks of P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
4.212 f., 241, 304, 392 (1941). (Because of Kroeber’s 
proviso on 834, 849f., I have not gone into a discussion 
of the works of Sorokin and Toynbee. ) 

In a few sentences, short and to the point, Huizinga 
does justice to the general notion of Culture and 
Spengler’s conception of it: Im Schatten von Morgen. 
Eine Diagnose des kulturellen Leidens unsrer Zeit.* 
30 f., 156, 181-183 (1936); in the latter place pertinent 
remarks on the short duration of flowering periods. 
The faults and virtues of Spengler’s system he weighs 
with the utmost cleverness in Wege der Kulturgeschichte 
58 (1930). 
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The fundamental postulate of his analysis is, as he 
says, that they are not necessarily subject to dis- 
solution nor to evolution, but that they do undergo 
change; in place of death or progress he sees 
fluctuations (821f.). This I approve, for it is 
not cheap agnosticism, but an (unconscious?) 
adoption of the Heraclitean and Buddhistic leit- 
motiv. On the other hand, along with the words 


which introduce Kroeber’s Review and Conclu- 
sions—‘I see no evidence of any true law in the 
phenomena dealt with; nothing cyclical, regularly 
repetitive, or necessary’ (%761)—the Indologist is 
tempted to call to mind the ancient Indian cosmic 
principle of rta.2* It may be that this will offer 


*3 Rta apparently derives originally from the engraft- 
ing of Avestan asa upon the Indian stem; Keith, Rel. 
and Philos. of the Veda 35 (1925) seems also to hold 
this opinion. In India rta, a genuine old Vedic word 
for order in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, very 
soon passes out of use. Its cultic function was then 
taken over by the conception of the sacrifice and its 
mystic rites; its philosophico-religious function by 
satya, dharman (its variant dharma being increasingly 
employed under the impetus provided by the Buddhist 
dhamma), and in the last instance by brdhman (neut.) ; 
dtman and purusa come into the discussion at the same 
time or shortly afterwards when philosophical debates 
were more the order of the day. Thereby rta is defi- 
nitely separated from Avestan asa. Aga does not lose 
its vigor like rta, its cognate both by etymology and by 
meaning; it is only that the original meaning of asa 
‘universal law, divine order’ was reformed and trans- 
formed in a great many ways (cf. the two articles by 
Mills, JAOS 20 [1899]). Asa is, I believe, the first 
step in the introduction to the Logos idea. Geldner, 
Grundr. d. iran. Philol. 2.39; Jackson, ibid. 634, 637 
(1896-1904) reach the same conclusion by way of simi- 
lar routes. 

There is no Iranian equivalent of brahman. Baraz (is), 
barasman = barhis never gets beyond the role of a 
sacrificial utensil endowed with particular holiness. The 
relationship between barhis etc. and brdhman is in 
essence purely etymological, not semantic. Oldenberg 
declares the original identity of barasman and barhis to 
be ‘kaum zweifelhaft,’ but ‘mit brahman hat bares- 
man schwerlich etwas zu tun’ (already in 1894 in 
the first edition of his Rel. d. Veda 342f.). Very 
commendable is his maxim: ‘Das Band zwischen Ety- 
mologie und Gebrauch des Worts kann ja ein recht 
loses sein’ (Gé6ttinger Nachrichten 1916. 730). The 
outstanding articles by Mills and Gray, and Hille- 
brandt, HRE II (1910), s.v. barsom and brahman, are 
written with the same prudent sobriety. Even in the 
revised edition of his Ved. Myth. 2.368 (1929) Hille- 
brandt declared: ‘Das Etymologisieren hat mytholo- 
gische Fragen oft mehr verdunkelt als aufgeklirt und 
die Exegese von ihrem Platz verdringt.’ But he sinned 
against this his own principle when in 1926 (Festgabe 
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Kroeber some consolation, when he says, ‘I con- 
fess to some lowering of expectations in the course 
of my work’ (762). 

The title of Kroeber’s book is in striking con- 
trast with Spengler’s ominous Untergang des 
Abendlandes, for which the English translation 
Decline of the West is somewhat too mild. To be 


H. Jacobi 265-270) he returned to the camp of Haug, 
Griswold, et al., and, for the sake of the identification 
with barasman, interpreted bradhman as a symbolic 
botanical charm. (Neisser’s objections, ZII 5.286f. 
(1927), were refuted but on insufficient grounds by 
Charpentier, Brahman 59, 71 [1932]). One must gird 
himself with still stronger faith in order to follow 
Dumézil, Flamen-Brahman (1935), who, building on 
Charpentier, finds in the Indo-European root of brah- 
man, barasman, and flamen ‘les instruments végétaux 
de la technique sacrificielle.’ For the etymological com- 
parison itself, cf. E. Leumann, Zur nordar. Sprache 63 
(1912) s.v. balysa. 

As far as I can see, the group consisting of barhis, 
barasman on the one hand, and brdhman on the other, 
tended semasiologically—and the frequent change of 
meaning, not a fossilized etymology is what counts in 
the history of culture—in quite different directions from 
the very beginning of the texts we know. The amaz- 
ingly erudite Charpentier again took up assiduously 
the old endeavor to reach the common source of these 
streams. His book, the concluding part of which has 
not, I think, been published since his untimely death, 
is the most patient and the richest treatment of the 
subject. Much of what he said will retain its worth, 
but the etymological sections, in which he attempts to 
throw light on a time beyond anything we know from 
literary history, still hang in mid-air. 

Now suddenly the trilingual Xerxes inscription (ca. 
486 B.c.), discovered in 1935, is supposed to have 
transplanted the héllowed bréhman from India to 
Achaemenid Persia. This tablet unites in a kind of 
stereotyped formula arta and a word for which Herz- 
feld, Altpers. Inschr. I, 116-18 (1938), gives three trans- 
literations: OP. brzmniy, Elam. pir.ra.ic.man.ni.ia, Akk. 
bi-ra-za-am-man-ni-i. He concludes that these trans- 
literations demand the reading brazman, and that it is 
hardly to be doubted that this brazman is to be identi- 
fied with the Indian brahman. But even in Archaeol. 
Mitt. aus Iran 8.69 (1936) he had had to admit that 
brazman-, brazmanya- are not to be found in the Gatha 
dialect of the Avesta. I think we must go farther and 
stress that neither the word nor the meaning brahman 
is known up to now from any Iranian text or from any 
other source pertaining to Persia. Nowhere has anyone 
ever heard of any propensity of Xerxes for Indian the- 
ology, whose most anxiously guarded treasure has been 
the notion of bréhman ever since the rise of such specu- 
lations; on the contrary, Xerxes stands under the sus- 
picion of having destroyed a temple in Media because 
people there adored gods with Daiva names like Indra 
and Sarva (Christensen, Hssai sur la démonologie 
tranienne 46 [1941]). 
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sure, Kroeber is not in the mood for such a hymn 
of jubilation as Sorokin chanted to a world trem- 
bling in fear (4. 779 [1941]; with brave assur- 
ance already in 1. xiii [1937]) ; but still he does 
rise to a subdued optimism. ‘It is true that the 


civilizations of Islam, India, China, Japan, seem 
definitely ended in their historic forms. But who 


In between the two above mentioned articles by Herz- 
feld, Roland G. Kent published an important paper 
on this subject in Language 1937. 292 ff.; he comes to 
the same conclusion as Herzfeld: ‘brazman- is the 
same stem as Skt. brahman- . .. but is here an adj. 
. . - (301) modifying arta and meaning ‘holy or the 
like’ (305). 

According to my view, the passage says that Ahura- 
mazda and Arta are worshipped with the brazman 
(‘bundle of twigs’); i.e. I equate brazman with the 
well-known barasman. More or less diverging from this 
interpretation are those given by Hartmann, OLZ 1937. 
148 ff., Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran 367 
(1938), Bailey, ibid. 478, Henning BSOS 10.506 (1940), 
Christensen 40 f.—, but none of them explains brazman 
as brahman. 

Because of my deviation from Herzfeld and Kent, I 
wrote to inquire whether Professor Kent still held the 
same opinion. He was kind enough to send me a de- 
tailed reply, in which he did not conceal the difficulty 
in the entire lack of an Iranian word corresponding in 
meaning to Skt. brdhman and its derivatives, but none- 
theless placed his confidence in the Elamite transcrip- 
tion in which the reading braz- is unambiguous. He 
added that the OP. text gives the choice between the 
two normalizations braz- and barz-. Now, the OP. 
script is not clear about the junction of consonants and 
vowels into a syllable, and the Akk. bi-ra- is normalized 
by Herzfeld to bra-. The Elamite scholars will have to 
determine whether or not the Elamite transcription is 
absolutely decisive for the reading braz-, and if s0, 
whether a metathesis, such as is common in IE, and 
Semitic languages, must be excluded here. I cannot do 
better than draw my conclusions from Weissbach’s con- 
viction that of the trilingual inscriptions, the OP. texts 
are probably without exception the originals from which 
the Elamite and Babylonian versions were made (Keil- 
inschr. d. Achdémeniden xxxii [1911]). In view of this, 
I see no reason to abandon my translation. Professor 
Kent writes me that he means to issue shortly a com- 
prehensive work on the OP. inscriptions, and besides, 
following up several points discussed in our correspond- 
ence, to treat the matter further in a forthcoming 
article in Language. I shall look forward with great 
interest to these publications, which it is to be hoped 
will widen our horizons in this regard. Until then, as 
long as no other occurrences of brazman in the sense of 
Indian brdhman nor any other supports appear, I take @ 
sceptical attitude toward the revolutionary effort to wi 
Iranian ground for the Indian braéhman. 

Still another point deserves consideration. Even if 
brazman is the assured reading, the variants braz-, 
barz- may be of no great consequence. For such forms 
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can tell whether after an interval wholly new cul- 
tures, rooting both in these old ones and in the 
Occidental one, may not spring up as independent 
growths, on old soil?’ (623) It is especially in 
India’s future that I repose great confidence. That 
contemporary Indian writers on cultural politics 
have suddenly discovered how expedient it can be 
to put Buddha’s name on their coat-of-arms is a 
sign of the times—if Gandhi’s plans to rescue the 
Untouchables from the wretchedness of caste do 
not prove to be just so many pretty bubbles in the 
air. When K. Shridharani (My India, My 
America 392 f. [1943]) says that Jayakar ‘ under- 
lined the missionary philosophy of Buddhism,’ and 
when he adds that ‘ last but far from least, was the 
movement to bring Buddhistic learning back [from 
Japan] to India. More Buddhist temples and 
monasteries have been opened in India in the last 


we have ready to hand two possible alternative explana- 
tions along different lines. In the first place, I would 
call attention to the variation in strong and weak stems 
in the Avestan dthravan- /atharun- (cf. the complete 
declension in Justi, Handbuch d. Zendspr. 50). Note 
that the weak stem corresponds with the Skt. atharvan, 
which latter was, I conjecture, borrowed from Persia. 
Here we are in the familiar sphere of the laws of 
Ablaut, which are nowhere more clearly displayed than 
in the sequence: 17, ar, ra, rd, as already noted by Adal- 
bert Kuhn in 1859 (Herabkunft d. Feuers? 11f. 
[1886] ) ; analogous remarks on ra and r in bréhman and 
V brh, based on Panini, in Kirste, Le Gouna inverse, 
MSLP 8.93 (1894). On a supposed *barhman prior to 
brédhman, set up to unite bréhman and barasman, ef. 
the dubious constructions of Charpentier 60-63, 126. He 
suggests (81) that there was an Iranian word for 
brdhman which became obsolete due to the power of the 
Median magu, and this idea was taken so much in 
earnest by Dumézil that he postulates (76) “un 
barasman masculin! ” 

In the second place, there is a striking parallel in 
the metathesis which has occurred in dhramika (instead 
of dharmika) which translates the Greek dixaws on 
bilingual Indo-Greek coins beginning with the second 
century B.c. It was a Saka-Iranian dialect which ex- 
changed the syllable dhra for dhar, and about these 
tribes the Achaemenids from Darius on were perfectly 
well informed, as we know from inscriptional and 
literary evidence (Jackson, CHI 1.338 ff. (1922); on 
the date, cf. Hinz, ZDMG 1938. 147, 162, 171).—Khota- 
nese official documents used ttrriki and ttirki as the 
name of the Turks (Bailey, JRAS 1939.86f.). Hence, 
for the translation of the Xerxes inscription, I see no 
obstacle to the use of the explanation of the adjec- 
tives barasmaniya and barasmanay as ‘zum barasman 
gehérig,’ given in Bartholomae’s Air. Wérterb. 

It would be wrong to scorn the helping hand of the 
Realien, The old Iranian sacred twigs (cf. e.g. Bar- 
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decade than in the preceding century,’ the Japa- 
nese propaganda which may be concealed behind 
his words will perhaps be prejudicial to their 
delectability. Nevertheless, we do not need to ex- 
clude the recognition that the inalienable heritage 
bequeathed by the over-towering religious genius 
of India could well bear compound interest in 
Delhi and London. 

To come back for a moment to Spengler, Indian 
culture does not so much occupy his attention to 
have made it imperative for Kroeber to adduce 
counter-arguments against his evaluations. Yet 


from the manner in which he considers (684-6) 
Brahmanism and Buddhism as ‘expressions of 
polar attitudes within one civilization,’ it is evi- 
dent that he does not minimize ‘this important 
matter which has never been satisfactorily defined.’ 
Kroeber’s belief in the power of personality is 


tholomae 948 and Pavry, Iranian Studies 205 f. [1927]) 
have become familiar to us from literature both old and 
new, and in addition our knowledge has been enriched 
by the illustrations published in Herzfeld’s volumes, the 
latest (1941) being Iran and the Ancient East Pl. 35 with 
fig. 315 and p. 201, 205; Pl. 86 with p. 286 and Mar- 
shall, JRAS 1943. 122; Pl. 126 with p. 313, 328, 379 ff.; 
Pl. 105 with p. 289 f.—sculptures covering the long in- 
terval from the old Median to the Sassanid dynasties; 
Herzfeld himself speaks of the barsom as a requisite of 
the old Iranian cult and known from Median antiquity 
(313, 201). Such facts make it appear very improbable 
that the most primitive form ‘des sicher gemein- 
arischen Kultrequisits,’ namely, the strewing about of 
the sacrificial grass, could have been meant in the 
Xerxes inscription (Nyberg 371), rather than the 
bundle of twigs. We do not need to forsake the sure 
footing provided by ancient cultic objects. 

In concluding this excursus, whose length will, I hope, 
be excused after consideration of the importance of the 
problems dealt with, I may be permitted to add a word 
concerning arta. Whether it is still used in its old 
abstract meaning or appears already as the personified 
helper (archangel) of Ahuramazda is a matter left 
undecided by Kent (305); I incline to the latter inter- 
pretation, because here we are approaching, as I said 
above, the Logos idea. Much more remarkable is the 
fact that the OP. form arta usurps the place held by 
asa in the ‘ canonical’ texts—a reversion to the phonetic 
situation which we meet already in names like Arta- 
tama in the Mitanni period about a thousand years 
before Xerxes (JAOS 63.259 (1943); cf. Kretschmer, 
KZ 55.99f. (1927), Sturtevant, Yale Class. Studies I. 
216f. (1928) and Christensen 40). 

24 The exposition of Buddhist influence on the religion, 
art and literature of the leading countries of the Far 
East lies outside the limits of this review: but see 
Kroeber’s pertinent remarks, 72, 276, 335 ff., 669 ff., 
771 f. 
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very much weaker than my own (cf. note 1); in 
spite of this I have the impression that he would 
not chide me if I ventured to use the metaphor 
that from the union of Buddha and Satnkara in 
the manner of Harihara there shines forth the 
eternally radiant central sun of India. 

The editors of the JAOS asked that I review 
the parts of the encyclopedic investigation of Pro- 
fessor Kroeber which deal with India. I harbor 
grave doubts whether this commission to a spe- 
cialist has been fulfilled adequately. At any rate 
I felt encouraged to undertake the task when I 
recalled the principles enunciated by a deceased 
friend of mine. He laid stress on the fact that 
the specialties of research are to a certain degree 
fictions; there is actually no such isolation. 
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Special knowledge gets its meaning only by being 
inserted into the whole. In this matter we are 


free and able to ask metaphysical questions and to 
try to answer them. They lie along the same line 
as that method of thinking which we consider 
legitimate for the specialties of research.*® 


25 Aloys Fischer in the Vorwort to Erich Becher, 
Deutsche Philosophen, p. xxvii (1929): ‘ Die Fachwis- 
senschaften erweisen sich insofern als Fiktionen, als 
ihre Gegenstande niemals und nirgends in der Isolierung 
real waren oder sind, in der sie die Wissenschaft fiir 
ihre Zwecke zurechtprapariert: ohne eine Theorie des 
Ganzen ist die Einzeleinsicht sozusagen vorzeichenlos. 

Metaphysische Fragestellung und Lésungsversuche 
sind méglich, sie liegen in der geradlinigen Verlangerung 
derselben disziplinierten Denktiatigkeit, die in den 
Einzelwissenschaften legitimiert ist.’ 





THE ANATOLIAN LION GOD 


ALEXANDER H. KRApPE 
Princeton, N. J. 


Sur les dalles, de place en place, étaient ac- 
croupis, comme des sphinx, des lions énormes, 
symboles vivants du soleil dévorateur. 


G. FLAUBERT. 


[Continuing the research of Wilamowitz on the Ana- 
tolian Apollon, an attempt is made to show that this god 
was originally a lion-shaped solar divinity, the proto- 
type of the Greek Herakles, slayer of the Nemean lion. 
The cult of this lion god extended over Syria, Palestine 
(Samson), and Egypt, and is reflected in ancient as- 
tronomy. The Anatolian lion god had for companion a 
lion goddess (Kybele, Omphale), known, in Continental 
Greece, as Dejaneira, a daughter of Dionysos or of 
Oineus, in Syria, as Dalilah (‘vine branch’). The god 
is identical with the Cilician Sandan, the Tyrian Ba’al 
Melqart, who was solemnly burned, once a year, on a 
mighty pyre. The name of the Lydian capital, Sardes, 
is derived from the form Sardan of the same divine 
name, just as its pre-Lydian name, Svapis, is connected 
with Ved. Siirya, Gr. “Hos. The word sard, of Iranian 
origin, means ‘year,’ thus proving that Sandan-Sardan 
was essentially a year god. The Arm. sard corresponds 
in meaning to the Gr. da¢vy, the name of Apollon’s 
sacred tree. ] 


In A stuDY which at the time of this writing has 
probably appeared in the Studi e Materiali di Storia 
delle Religiont (Rome), building on the founda- 
tions laid by the late U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
the writer attempted to show the wide diffusion of 
an Anatolian sun god, not only in Asia Minor but 


over the Peloponnesus and as far west as Southern 
Italy. The name of this divinity, Svpos or Avxos, 
leaves no doubt about his I.-E. origin and his rela- 
tionship with the Vedic Sirya on the one hand, the 
Hellenic Apollon Lykos or Lykeios on the other. 
The diffusion of his cult could be traced, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, by means of place names 
and cult legends. Still, one would like to have 
more details about this ancient divinity, who was 
clearly one of the several that went into the making 
of the Greek Apollon. It is the purpose of this 
article to throw such additional light on the Ana- 
tolian Apollon as the ascertainable facts may seem 
to warrant. 

It is well established that the last Lydian king, 
Kroisos, was an ardent devotee of Apollon,’ and 
we have no reason to think that the view taken of 
his god by a refined and amiable monarch differed 
much from the classical model. For Kroisos lived 
in an enlightened age, already far removed from 
the fancies of barbarism. What views were held in 
more remote ages are revealed by a rather crude 
story told by Herodotus (I. 84), to the effect that 


Cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans 
Vantiquité, Paris, 1869-82, III. 238; Rudolf Schubert, 
Geschichte der Kénige von Lydien (Breslau, 1884), p. 67. 
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the concubine of the Lydian king Meles bore him 
a lion. Now Meles was a member of the old 
Heraclid dynasty,? which derived its descent from 
the lion-hero Herakles, the slayer of the lion of 
Nemea. The wild tale of a king’s concubine giving 
birth to a lion’s whelp would suggest that the 
Lydian kings claimed kinship with the beast and 
posed as lions in their own persons, passing their 
sons off as lion-cubs. 

If such was the case, the further conclusion 
would seem warranted that with those populations 
the lion was a divine animal, the incarnation of a 
deity, in other words, that they worshipped a god 
in the shape of a lion, of whom the king was the 
human representative. This conclusion is borne 
out by other facts. Kroisos dedicated to the 
Delphian Apollon a lion of pure gold,® a votive 
offering explainable only on the assumption that in 
the pious king’s mind there was a definite con- 
nection between the god and the lion, that the lion 
was a sort of standing attribute of Apollon, a con- 
clusion confirmed by numismatics.* Since the Hel- 
lenic Apollon is never connected with the lion, 
presumably for the excellent reason that by the 
time when the classical Apollon cult was developed 
in continental Greece the lion had disappeared 


from the scene, the only plausible conclusion would 
be that the Anatolian Apollon, in Kroisos’ time, 
was still definitely connected with Felis Leo. 

No doubt, in classical times the influence of 
Hellenic culture and of purely Hellenic cults upon 
Lydia was powerful enough to impose itself upon 


the native traditions. Continental Greece knew 
nothing about a Lion Apollon; * in fact, she knew 
no lion god at all; but she did know a hero, slayer 
of a lion, Herakles. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Lydians were led to identify their lion god, not so 
much with Apollon (though Kroisos undoubtedly 
did so), but with Herakles. Accordingly, Herakles, 
with the lion’s skin slung about him, is a common 
type on coins of Sardes.® 


?Euseb. Chron. I. 69, ed. A. Schoene, Berlin, 1866-75. 

® Herod. I. 50. 

*Imhoof-Blumer u. Otto Keller, Tier- und Pflanzen- 
bilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Alter- 
tums, Leipzig, 1889, table I, 2, 3, 12. The coins in 
question hail from Southern Italy and from Miletus. 

* Apollon is represented sitting on a tripod above a 
lion on a Lycian coin, while on coins of Tarsus Apollon 
Lykeios is associated with the lion; cf. Hans Béhlig, Die 
Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter, 
Géttingen, 1913, p. 61 [Forschungen zur Religion u. 
Literatur d. Alten u. Neuen Testaments, N.F., Heft 2]. 

°B. V. Head, Hist. num., Oxford, 1887, p. 553; Cata- 
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Nor is this all. One of the ancient Lydian kings, 
Myrsilos, was called Kandaules (as was the last 
monarch of the Heraclid dynasty).? Hipponax, in 
a verse cited by Tzetzes, states that xuvayxa (a voca- 
tive) is the equivalent of the Meonian Kandaules. 
Now the word xvvdyya is evidently composed of 
xvwv dog’ and ayxw ‘strangle’ (cf. xuvayxyn ‘ dog 
collar’). Kandaules therefore means ‘ strangler 
of dogs.’ 

Hipponax applies the epithet xuvayyxys ‘ strangler 
of dogs’ to Hermes, and Hesychius (s. v. KavdavAas) 
adds the gloss ‘Epyys 7 ‘HpaxAyjs. As Salomon 
Reinach * conjectured, Hermes is likely to have 
received the epithet in his well-known quality of 
thief; for thieves have no doubt found themselves 
more than once under the necessity of strangling 
watch dogs. At the same time, as the same scholar 
observed, it is rarely men who strangle dogs; lions 
do so habitually when tracked by hunters and their 
hounds. Kvuvayyyns == KavdavAns therefore means 
‘lion,’ being very probably a taboo name used as a 
precautionary measure in order not to attract the 
feared beast.® This leads us to the second attribu- 
tion of the epithet: Herakles, the mythical an- 
cestor of the ancient Lydian dynasty, the slayer of 
the Nemean lion, pictured, ordinarily, with the 
lion’s skin slung about his shoulders. 

The question arises: Was this Herakles origi- 
nally identical with the Greek hero? To begin 
with, this peculiar dress of his is not of Hellenic 
origin. Prior to the sixth century it is found only 
in Asia, in Cyprus, in Rhodes and, significantly, in 
archaic Etruscan art. It was a Rhodian poet, 
Pisander, who introduced Herakles dressed in a 
lion skin into the Greek epic. If it is recalled that 
the Etruscans were reported to have come to Italy 
from Asia Minor and that the kings of Lydia de- 
rived their descent from Herakles, the conclusion 
will seem reasonable that this art type is itself of 
Lydian origin.’° 

There is yet more. Homer knows nothing about 
the slaying of the Nemean lion, and the story was 


logue of the Greek Coins of Lydia, London, 1901, pp. 
xeviii, 239 ff., 244, 247, 253 f., 264, with plates xxiv, 9-11, 
13; xxv, 2, 12; xxvii, 8. 

7 Herod. I. 7. 

® Amalthée, III (Paris, 1931), p. 164. On KavdatdAns 
ef. also F. Solmsen, Zeitsch. f, vgl. Sprachforsch, XXXIV 
(1897), 77 f. 

*Cf. Hebr. lajig ‘the Strong One,’ and gahal ‘the 
Roarer.’ 

10Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions III (Paris, 
1908), p. 165; P. Giles, Cambridge Ancient History, II, 8. 
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to all appearances attributed to Herakles in the 
relatively late period when the cycle of his twelve 
labors was constituted. Since the Anatolian lion 
god and his cult are certainly pre-Homeric the 
further inference would seem justified that the 
slaying of the Nemean lion is but an iconological 
legend, imagined to explain pictures representing 
the ancient sun god with the lion’s skin slung about 
his shoulders.** 

At all events, we have found that the ancient 
Lydian dynasty had for ancestor a lion-slayer, that 
some of its kings were called ‘ Lion,’ and that the 
queen of one of its members gave birth to a lion- 
cub. There is yet more to the matter. Athenaeus, 
in an excerpt from the historian Xanthus, himself 
a Lydian, tells the following queer story: ** 

A Lydian king and one of the predecessors of 
Kandaules was named Kambles. He was so vora- 
cious that one night he cut up his wife and ate her. 
In the morning the hand of the queen was found 
in the king’s mouth. This caused a scandal, and 
the monarch committed suicide. 

The name of this anthropophagous king is not 
altogether clear, though the first element appears 
to be identical with Lat. canis, Gr. xiwv. At all 


events, the woman-eating king can again be no 
other than the lion, and we thus obtain another 
lion king of the Lydian dynasty. 

What is the genesis of this strange story, unique, 


no doubt, in the annals of royalty? As early as 
the middle of the last century the Swiss anti- 
quarian J. J. Bachofen called attention to a statue 
discovered in Iconium, in Phrygia, holding a 
human hand in its mouth.** This monument thus 
supplements the story of Xanthus, which appears 
to be, in fact, an iconological legend having grown 


11 Raoul-Rochette, Mémoires d’archéologie comparée 
asiatique, grecque et étrusque, Paris, 1847, pp. 107 f. 
[Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, t. XVII]. Alfred Maury 
(Revue archéologique, II (1845), 521-43, was the first to 
point out the numerous impossibilities, zoo-geographical 
and other, of the story of the Nemean lion; he also con- 
jectured that the tale was essentially an iconological 
legend. Wilamowitz, Euripides Herakles, Berlin, 1895, 
p. 44, n. 73, pertinently points out that the Nemean lion 
is the only one ever mentioned in Greece. 

12 Fragm. hist. graec. I, p. 39. 

13 J, J. Bachofen, Die Sage von Tanaquil, Heidelberg, 
1870, p. 107, n. 28; ef. also Reinach, Cultes I (1922), 
p. 279-98, and a brief article of mine: La leggenda della 
bocca della verita, in Nuovi Studi Medievali, II (1925- 
26), 119-24. 
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out of a statue or picture of the same type as the 
lion of Iconium. 

The currency of such stories connected with 
Felis Leo in Asia Minor is in itself natural enough. 
Herodotus (VII. 125 f.) relates how lions attacked 
the camp of Xerxes in Paeonia, falling upon the 
camels which carried the provisions. These car- 
nivora, he adds, frequently left their lairs but 
rarely ventured to attack men, draft animals, and 
beasts of burden. Ancient Anatolia abounded in 
lions. 

That the beast was held in great reverence by 
the Anatolian populations may be inferred from 
the well-attested presence of a lion-goddess in the 
same region ; she is none other than Kybele, whose 
cult was not restricted to the peninsula but ex- 
tended to Crete and prehistoric Greece generally." 
It may also be inferred from Anatolian toponymy, 
of which a few examples should be quoted. 

There was, in the kingdom of Kroisos, a city 
called Leontokephalai.** More famous in history 
was Goleont, Oeleont, or Goeleont, known in By- 
zantine times by one of the many tragedies in 
which the history of the Eastern Empire abounds: 
Leo Phokas, in his ill-starred attempt to seize the 
purple, in A.D. 920, was obliged to flee after 
having already reached Chrysopolis on the Bos- 
phorus. He was overtaken and captured at this 
village. The historians interpreted its name to 
mean “the mourning of Leo,” because he was 
blinded immediately upon his capture; but inas- 
much as the name was known to be much older 
than the event, they are careful to add that the 
name was perhaps due to the original dispensation 
of Providence and foreshadowed the fate of Leo.* 

In reality the village of Ogeleont is the ancient 
Leontoskome, mentioned as a township in Phrygia, 
where hot springs, impregnated with nitre and 
credited with curative properties, are pointed out 
by Athenaeus (II. 43). Such springs abound in 
the district around the modern Afiom-Kara-Hissar. 
The name as well as the figures of lions sculptured 
in the rock prove that the lion was recognised as 
the divine feature of the region.2” 

On the other hand, the Anatolian Apollon, like 


*G. Perrot et C. Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans 
Vantiquité, V (Paris, 1890), p. 37. 

*5 Georges Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au temps 
des Mermnades, Paris, 1893, p. 248. 

*®Leo Diaconus, p. 122, ed. Bonn; ef. Sir William M. 
Ramsay, Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation, London, 
1927, p. 87. 

17 Ibid. 
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many other sun gods, is known to have presided 
over hot springs in general.*® 

Just as many of these ‘springs of the Sun,’ so 
also the solar lion survived the fall of paganism: 
to the modern Armenians the sun still is a divinity 
astride on a lion which holds a sword in its paw to 
protect him from evil spirits.*° 

Let us now see how far this cult extended over 
the countries of the Near East, in all of which 
the beast was at home. 

In Syria the lion was. the symbol of the sun, 
chiefly in its nefarious and devastating effect, in 
the late summer, when it was sending dearth, 
famine, and epidemics.”° As late as Roman times 
a living lion was kept in the sanctuary of Hiera- 
polis, where it received the homage of the faithful.” 

In Palestine we meet with a curious hero, like 
Herakles the slayer of a lion and frequently com- 
pared or even equated with the Hellenic Herakles: 
Samson. The cluster of legends woven around this 
figure has been dealt with elsewhere, and it was 
pointed out that he was the son of Ba’al Seme8, 
the great Semitic sun god.?* Equally significant 


is Samson’s connection with springs,”* a feature 
which he shares not only with the Anatolian lion 
and sun god but with Herakles.** At all events, 


18 Cf. Juv. Sat. VII. 233: ‘ thermas aut Phoebi balnea.’ 

1°M. Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 46. 

*° Raoul-Rochette, p. 106; R. Pietschmann, Geschichte 
der Phénizier, Berlin, 1889, pp. 172 f. [W. Oncken, Allg. 
Gesch. in Einzeldarstellungen I (4), pt. ii]; A. Jeremias, 
in Roscher’s Lewikon III, col. 255. 

*1 Cf. Carl Clemen, Lukians Schrift iiber die syrische 
Géttin, Leipzig, 1938, p. 28 [Der Alte Orient, XXXVII 
(3-4) ]. 

*° Revue archéologique, VIé série, t. Ier (1933), 195-211. 

*8 Judges XV. 18-19; cf. C. F. Burney, The Book of 
Judges, London, 1920, p. 406. 

** All naturally hot springs were commonly called 
‘Herakleia’ by the Greeks. Cf. also Aristoph., Clouds, 
1051: “ Where, pray, did you ever see Baths of Herakles 
that were cold?” Sir James G. Frazer, Adonis, Atlis, 
Osiris, London, 1935, I, 209 ff. Nymphs were fabled to 
have caused warm baths to gush forth at Himera, in 
Sicily, so that the hero might refresh himself after the 
toil sustained in his journeying; cf. Diod. IV. 23. 1; 
V. 3. 4; Schol. Pind. Ol. XII. 25. Pisander (Schol. 
Aristoph. Clouds, 1050) tells a story of how Athena 
caused the hot springs of Thermopylae to burst forth 
in order to refresh Herakles exhausted from his labors; 
cf. also Strabo, IX. 4. 13; Frazer, op. cit., I, 209, n. 3. 
Herodotus (VII. 176) mentions an altar sacred to Hera- 
kles in the same place. Maxapia, a spring at Marathon, 
was said to have been named after a daughter of Hera- 
kles (Paus. I. 32. 5; ef. Strabo, VIII. 6.19). Marathon, 
it should be noted, was a great cult center of the Herakles 
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we here meet once more with the close connection 
of the sun and the lion, and Salomon Reinach *° 
was probably right in concluding that the lion 
slayer was originally the lion itself, which would 
mean that the Semitic Seme3, the great solar di- 
vinity, could also be represented as a lion. 

In Egypt we find the same symbolism. In the 
temple of Dendera, “ Ahi the Great, son of Hathor, 
is called the Lion of the Sun, who rises in the 
upper hemisphere,” or else “the lion who rises in 
the northern sky, the brilliant god who bears the 
sun.” *° Again, if in certain Oriental prophecies 
Alexander the Great is referred to as the Lion’s 
Son, this simply means that he was thought to be 
the son of Ammon-Ra, the great solar divinity of 
the Egyptians.” What is more, the Egyptian 
Herakles, known as Khons, occasionally wears a 
lion’s skin which covers his head and falls down on 
his back. He is almost always provided with a 
lion’s tail hanging down between his legs.”* 

Tacitus (Ann. XII. 13) mentions a mountain 
called Sambulos, located in Assyria, the site of a 
cult dedicated to Herakles the Hunter. Salomon 
Reinach was the first, it seems, to suspect some 
connection between this name and the Lydian 
Kambles; but he was at a loss to account for the 
variant form. The problem may however admit of 
a solution. The mountain in question is likely to 
have received its name in Iranian or Armenian, 
i.e. in a satam language. Now the satam form of 
J.-E. *kwon-, *kun- shows an initial sibilant: Skr. 
$v, Avest. spd (gen. sind), Arm. sun, gen. san, 
M. Pers. sak, Russ. sobaka ‘dog’ etc. The form 
Sambulos may therefore be the satam equivalent— 
perhaps by loan translation—of the Lydian-Ana- 
tolian name.”® 

The ancient connection of the sun god with the 
lion is reflected in the lore of the zodiac, unques- 


religion (Paus. I. 32. 4). According to Antoninus 
Liberalis (c. 4) Herakles, like Moses, produced the water 
by smiting a rock with his club. The springs in Euboea 
likewise were dedicated to Herakles (Aristotle, Meteora, 
II. 8, p. 366 A, ed. Bekker; Strabo, IX. 4. 2). 

25 Cultes, IV, 154 f. 

2° Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Miinchen, 1906, II, 798 f.; Franz Boll, Sphacra, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 226. 

27 Franz Kampers, Vom Werdegang der abendlandischen 
Kaisermystik, Leipzig-Berlin, 1924, pp. 97 ff. 

?® Raoul-Rochette, pp. 335 ff. On the solar lion in 
Egypt cf. also A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1897, pp. 34, 138, 167, 304. 

2°T am indebted, for this suggestion, to my friend, 
Professor H. V. Velten of Indiana University. 
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tionably of Mesopotamian origin. As is well 
known, the sun, at its maximum strength (in the 
north temperate zone) is in the ‘house’ of the 
Lion (between July 20th and August 20th), i.e. 
in the constellation of the zodiac named after the 
animal. It is also known that the same combina- 
tion, the sun above a lion, has become the coat- 
of-arms of Iran, and in Islamic astrology the Lion 
is still the ‘ house’ of the sun.*° 
Little need be said about the reason for this 
identification of the solar divinity with the lion: 
the yellow color of the beast, its ferocity (likened 
to the ferocity of the sub-tropical summer sun), 
its mane (likened to the solar rays), all these 
features appear to have favored the comparison and 
the subsequent identification.** 
* * * 


Let us now try to obtain additional data on this 
god, whose mythology would have to be considered 
as definitely lost, were it not possible to piece it 
together by inferences drawn from isolated snatches 
and fragments of Greek myths generally attached 
to Herakles or Apollon. 

First of all: Who was the companion of the 
Anatolian sun god? Here the Hellenic Apollon 
tradition is of no help: Apollon is decidedly a 
‘bachelor’ god. Herakles is more useful, for we 
do find him matched with several female figures 
the most important and best known of whom is the 
Lydian Omphale.*? 


Omphale, so the story runs, was a queen of Lydia, who 
had succeeded her deceased husband, Iardanos, on the 
throne. Now it so happened that Herakles was put up 
for sale as a slave, as a result of a murder committed 
by him, and bought by the queen, who promptly heaped 
indignities upon her illustrious slave by dressing him up 
in female attire and female gauds, making him card 
wool, spin, or weave, and slapping him with her golden 
sandal. 


This queer story is worth further examination. 
In the first place, the servitude at Omphale’s court 
was not the only one which Herakles had to under- 
go in the course of his stormy career and as an 


8° Macrob. Sat., I, 21; Aelian, Hist, anim., XII.7; cf. 
C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, Leipzig, 1924-32, I, 374; 
Firdousi, Le Livre des Rois, trad. Mohl, I, 104. 

31 Reinach, Cultes, IV, 154; Raoul-Rochette, p. 35; 
F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism, New Haven, 
1922, p. 187. 

82 Apollod. II. 6. 2-4; Diod. IV. 31. 5-6; Soph. Trach. 
248-53; Ovid, Her. IX. 55ff.; Ars amat. II. 217-21; 
Lucian, Dial. deor., XIII. 2. 
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expiation for murder. Having thrown his own 
children into the fire, he was commanded by the 
Delphian oracle to serve Eurystheus for twelve 
years.** Again, Apollon himself was compelled to 
serve Admetos as a herdsman for a year in ex- 
piation of the slaughter of the Cyclopes.** Now 
it is a peculiarity of solar divinities to be depicted 
as fettered or as bondsmen, for reasons set forth 
elsewhere.** Since Herakles and Apollon represent 
the same Anatolian solar divinity, we are probably 
not far wrong in assuming that this myth of the 
great god’s servitude is a genuine Anatolian myth 
attached, originally, to the Anatolian sun god. 
In the second place, Omphale is said to have 
donned the hero’s lion skin. This story simply 
means that Omphale, too, was frequently depicted 
wearing the lion’s skin, which in turn warrants the 
conclusion that originally she was a lioness. Now 
Anatolia knew a goddess accompanied by lions or 
riding in a chariot drawn by lions: Kybele.*® Her 
alter ego is the Dea Syria, likewise carried by 
lions.*’ From these facts the conclusion has been 
drawn, no doubt correctly, that Kybele was origin- 
ally a lioness and that Omphale is merely a special 
form of Kybele.** This fits in well with the facts: 
a lion naturally has for companion a lioness. 
Omphale induces her slave, the proud Herakles, 
to card wool, spin, or weave, that is, to perform 
what is ordinarily considered as work for women 
slaves. So we are led to ask: What has this type 
of work to do with a sun god? Here again the 
Greek tradition does not stand alone. In a Tal- 
mud passage Seme3, the Sun, is called Argaman 
‘Weaver.’ *® The South Arabic inscriptions men- 
tion a sky god named Haukum, derived from Arab. 
hwk ‘to weave.’ *° In Babylonian monuments the 
starry sky is referred to as burtimu ‘tissue, web,’ 


%3 Apollod. II. 4. 12. 

*4 Apollod. III. 10. 4; Eur. Alc. 1 ff.; Diod. IV. 71. 3; 
Hyg. fab. 49. 

%5 Revue archéologique, Vie série, t. XIII (1939), 248- 
52; ef. also Raoul-Rochette, p. 19 ff. 

8° Cook, loc. cit., pp. 111 f. 

87 Lucian, de dea syria, c. 15, 31; Frazer, Adonis I, 162. 

%8 Omphale, the fem. form of éudadés refers of course 
to the holy stone of the Magna Mater, the ancient Ana- 
tolian moon goddess; cf. R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt, Miinchen, 1910, I, 200; P. Carolidis, Be- 
merkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen Sprachen und 
Mythen, Strassburg i.E., 1913, p. 105. On the possible 
native name of the goddess ef. Béhlig, op. cit., p. 71 f. 

*° Numeri rabba VII. 4; cf. Eisler, op. cit., I, 226. 

“°H. Derenbourg, Revue d’Assyriologie, V (1903), 
122 ff. 
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from buraému ‘to weave.’ ** Nor is it an accident 
that Philo of Alexandria attributes the invention 
of purple weaving and embroidery to God the 
Creator.*2 As has been observed, this ‘ creator’ 
god is not Jahveh, about whom the O. T. tells no 
such story, but an ancient West Semitic divinity 
named Rokem ‘ Embroiderer’ (whence, through an 
Arab intermediary, the Ital. verb ricamare ‘to 
embroider ’).** On the other hand, the sun being 
frequently regarded as red or purple (cf. Germ. 
die rote Sonne), it is again no accident that a well- 
known form of the Anatolian Herakles, namely 
Herakles Sandon, was believed to have received his 
name from his purple cloak (odvdvé, cavdapdxn) .** 
Again, according to a tradition handed down by 
Pollux (I. 145), it was the Tyrian Herakles who 
was credited with the invention of the purple dye, 
with which he proceeded to dye a peplos, a gift to 
his lady-love.*® We thus arrive at the conclusion 
that the Anatolian sun god was a weaving divinity, 
the sun’s rays being regarded as fine golden or 
purple threads. 

Omphale was not the only woman with whom 
Herakles came into contact; far more fateful for 
him was the fair Dejaneira. There is no need to 
rehearse here the well-known story of how she 


wrought his undoing. But let us look into her 


antecedents. She is reported to have been, origi- 
nally, an Amazon, very much like Omphale, and 
she is consistently connected with Artemis, i. e. the 
Greek equivalent of the great Anatolian mother 
goddess. Dejaneira’s father is Oineus,*® whose 
name cannot be separated from oivos ‘ wine,’ while 
according to a parallel tradition she is a daughter 
of Dionysos himself.*7 We shall presently see the 
import of this. Let us note for the present that 
two Amazons, Omphale and Dejaneira, are thus 
found in the réle of bringing about the degrada- 
tion and ruin of the lion-slayer, whom we have 
recognised as the heroic form of the ancient lion 
god. 

Now it is certainly curious to note that in Pales- 
tine another lion-slayer, namely Samson, the heroic 


“ F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte 
des Alten Orients, Miinchen, 1904-26, I, 140 f. 

“ Philo, de somniis, I. 35; ed. Wendland, v. III, p. 249. 

8 Hisler, I, 227. 

** Joh. Lyd., de magistr. III. 64, p. 155, ed. Wuensch. 
Cf. also K. O. Miiller, Kleine deutsche Schriften, Breslau, 
1847-48, II, 111. 

“Cf. Raoul-Rochette, p. 13, n. 3. 

** Apollod. II. 7. 5. 

“"Thid., I. 8. 1; Hyg. fab. 129. 
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form of the Semitic sun god Seme3, likewise suc- 
cumbs to the wiles of a fair one, the well-known 
Dalilah. This name means ‘ vine branch’; she was 
an ancient West Semitic goddess who had her cult 
center at Nachal Sorek, the ‘ Valley of the Vine.’ ** 
Her East Semitic equivalent was the ‘ Mother of 
the Grapecluster,’ who had a temple at LagaS in 
Mesopotamia.*® She was the Semitic Aphrodite, 
and her son was the Semitic Dionysos.°° The 
O.T. myth is in perfect accord with this: Dalilah 
brings on Samson’s ruin by making him drunk and 
then depriving him of his strength. But it is cer. 
tainly no accident that both Dejaneira and Dalilah 
should be thus connected with the grapevine and 
that both should be instrumental in the downfall 
and death of the lion-slayers, Herakles and Samson. 
In both cases, it would seem, we are dealing with 
an Anatolian myth telling about the undoing of 
the sun god. 

Lastly, in Phoenicia the figure of Herakles with 
the lion headdress is common, and the struggle of 
the hero with a lion is one of the most frequent 
subjects in Phoeneician gems in Sardinia and 


elsewhere. 
ok * * 


Both Herakles and Samson come to an evil end. 
Let us now see what can be ascertained about the 
death of the Anatolian lion god. 

Even without direct evidence his mortality might 
be inferred from the myths of Attis, Adonis, and 
other Near Eastern divinities. But we do not have 
to depend on a mere inference from analogy. On 
a coin published in Brit. Mus. Catalogue, “ Ly- 
caonia,” pl. xxxiii. 2, p. 180, we see the god on his 
lion standing on what appears to be a pyre. Before 
the middle of the last century, K. O. Miiller drew 
attention to a series of coins of Tarsus, presenting 
the type of an Oriental figure armed with bow and 
quiver and sometimes holding an axe,” standing 
on the back of a fantastic animal, apparently a 
horned lion. This group is enclosed within the 
triangle of a pyramidal structure surmounted by 


48 Judges, XVI. 4. 

4° S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 43. 

5° Review of Religion, VI (1941-42), 12f. C. R. 
Conder, Syrian Stone-Lore, London, 1896, p. 79. 

51 Plutarch, Quaest. Graec., ec. 45, reports a tradition 
according to which Herakles, in the service of Omphale, 
conquered the axe of the queen of the Amazons, since 
which time the Lydian kings, down to the last of the 
Heraclid dynasty, carried an axe among the insignia of 
their royalty. 
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an eagle and supported beneath by a high cubical 
base.®? This coin type so resembles the ceremonies 
with which the apotheosis of the Roman emperors 
were carried out®*® that the latter may be con- 
sidered a reflection of the ritual depicted by the 
coins.** The same ritual is clearly alluded to by 
Dio Chrysostomus in his address to the men of 
Tarsus: “the very beautiful pyre which you pre- 
pare for Herakles your founder.” *° The founder 
of Tarsus, however, was not the Hellenic Herakles 
but the god Sandan.*® 

There is some evidence to show that a similar 
ritual was connected with the cult of the Tyrian 
Melgart,*” likewise a solar divinity.°° Josephus 
(Ant. Jud., VIII. 5. 3 §146)°® has preserved a 
statement of Menander of Ephesus to the effect 
that Hiram of Tyre, the contemporary of Solomon, 
instituted the ceremony of the ‘ awakening” 
("Eyepors) of Herakles in the month of Peritios, 
which corresponds to our January. The same 
phrase, expressing ‘awakening, is used for the 
resurrection of Dionysos in Phrygia,® and is there 
correlative to a phrase expressing the peaceful 
slumber of the god in winter. That the Tyrian 
Herakles was believed to fall asleep and to be in 


need of being reawakened periodically may also be 
inferred from an O.T. passage (2 Kings XVIII. 
27), where Elijah (who may safely be supposed to 
have been familiar with the myth) taunts the 
priests of Ba’al Melqart with the conjecture that 
their god is perhaps asleep and waiting to be re- 


awakened.* From these facts the late L. R. 
Farnell ®? concluded that the ‘awakening’ of 


52 Miiller, op. cit., II, 103; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 179 ff.; 
Boéhlig, p. 32. 

58 Herodian, IV. 2. 

54 Cf. also Franz Cumont, L’aigle funéraire des Syriens 
et l’apothéose des empereurs, in Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions, LXII (1910), pp. 119-163. 

55 Or. 33 (ed. Dind., v. II, p. 16. 

56 Amm. Marc., XIV. 8. 3; cf. Miiller, II, 102; Frazer, 
Adonis, I, 126. Georg. Sync., p. 290, ed. Bonn; cf. E. 
Meyer, Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft, XX XI (1877), 737. 

57 Raoul-Rochette, p. 29; Frazer, Adonis I, 110 ff.; 
Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et 
VAncien Testament, Paris, 1937, p. 99. 

58 Euseb., Praep. evang., III. 2, p. 112; ef. Nonnus, 
Dionys. XL. 369-72. 

5° Cf. also Contra Apion., I, 18. 

°° Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896- 
1909, V, 285. 

*1Cf. also F. C. Movers, Die Phénizier, Bonn, 1841- 
56, I, 386. 

®2 Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, Oxford, 
1921, p. 168. 
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Herakles at Tyre was the ritual counterpart of a 
peaceful temporary death or falling asleep of the 
god rather than a violent fiery death on the pyre. 

Here great caution is however required; for it 
would seem that the peaceful falling asleep of the 
god is by no means incompatible with the pyre. In 
India, to quote just one example, we meet with a 
curious eschatological myth telling how at the end 
of the ‘ great year’ Brahman falls asleep, where- 
upon a universal conflagration destroys the world, 
gods and men.®* In this form the tradition is 
clearly the product of religious speculation; but 
if it is remembered that the notion of a ‘ great 
year’ and a periodical destruction of the world did 
not originate in India but was imported from the 
Semitic East, the conclusion will not seem far- 
fetched that Brahman’s sleep and the world con- 
flagration are merely the reflection of the same 
ancient Near Eastern ritual.** There is also evi- 
dence to show that a similar ceremony, the annual 
burning of Melqart, was known at Gades, one of 
the oldest colonies of Tyre.® 

In Greece the same rite is reflected in the 
grandiose myth of Herakles’ death in the flames on 
the top of Mt. Gta, while a variant transferred 
the scene of the tragedy to Tyre itself,®* thus cor- 
roborating the inference drawn in regard to the 
periodical burning of the god Melgart.*” 

It is also worth noting that, if the Carthaginian 
Dido mounts the pyre after her betrayal by the 
picus Aineas, to burn herself with the effigy and 
the sword of the hero,®* the inference is obvious, as 
was noted long ago by J. J. Bachofen,® that the 
central idea was Dido’s intention to treat Aineas 
much as Omphale treated Herakles and as Dalilah 


*° Cf. my book Mythologie Universelle, Paris, Payot, 
1930, p. 147. 

**In view of the uncertainty of Indian chronology it 
is impossible to state how old the myth is likely to be 
in that country. What is certain is that Sandan himself 
at one time enjoyed a cult in India; cf. Raoul-Rochette, 
p- 162; Béhlig, p. 35. 

65 Frazer, Adonis I, 112 f. 

*°S. Clementis Romani Recognitiones, X. 24, p. 233, 
ed. E. G. Gersdorf (Migne, P. G. I, 1434). 

*™ The facts brought out by M. P. Nilsson, Archiv f. 
Religionswissenschaft, XXI (1922), 310-16; Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XLIII (1923), pp. 144f., merely prove 
that the cult of the Anatolian sun god flourished on both 
sides of the Augean. On the Sandan cult in Phoenicia 
ef. also Béhlig, p. 40. 

*8Verg. Aen. IV. 495-97; 508; Sil. Ital. Punicor. 
VIII. 150. 

*° Op. cit., p. 37; cf. also G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 256 and 267. 
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treated Samson, but that he escaped her wiles, so 
that she had to be satisfied with burning him in 
effigy. 

The Anatolian Herakles reappears in Assyria in 
the form of the last Assyrian king, Sin-Sar-I8kun, 
generally known as Sardanapallus (as a result of 
a confusion with A8urbanipal). This purely 
legendary figure has nothing in common with the 
historical king, who defended his dying empire 
with an energy worthy of his vigorous prede- 
cessors 7° and who, when all was lost, burned him- 
self on a pyre; but he is the alter ego of the 
partner of Omphale. Of him it is told that he 
lived the life of a woman, passing his days in the 
company of his concubines and spinning purple 
garments and working the softest of wool. He had 
assumed the feminine garb and so covered his face 
and his entire body with whitening cosmetics and 
the other unguents used by courtesans. He also 
took care to make even his voice to be like a 
woman’s. His end, too, is like that of the god of 
Tarsus and the Hellenic Herakles who died in the 
flames of Mt. Gita: he built an enormous pyre in 
his palace, heaped upon it all his gold and silver 
as well as every article of the royal wardrobe, and 
then, shutting his concubines and eunuchs in the 


room which had been built in the middle of the 


7H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, 
London, 1936, p. 511. 

1 C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, 
Berlin, 1910-31, II (1), p. 363. This version, preserved 
by Diodorus Siculus (II. 27), is undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred to that of Clitarchus (frg. 2), who reports that 
Sardanapallus died of old age. The variant is probably 
due to the confusion, already referred to, of the last 
Assyrian monarch with ASurbanipal. That Sardana- 
pallus is merely the heroic form of the god—much as the 
legendary Semiramis is the heroic form of the great 
Oriental goddess (Miiller, II, 109)—follows from the 
testimony of Agathias (II. 24, p. 117, ed. Bonn; ef. also 
Movers, op. cit., I, 463 ff.), who quotes Berosus to the 
effect that Sandan was an ancient Persian, i.e. Assyrian, 
god, where it must be remembered that the confusion of 
Assyria with Persia, after the conquest of Mesopotamia 
by Cyrus, was common (Movers, I, 459, n. 2; Miiller, II, 
100; Béhlig, pp. 26 and 30; cf. however, E. Meyer, loc. 
cit., pp. 736f.). The figure represented on the coins 
of Tarsus reappears on cylinders of Persepolis and 
Babylon; the god is seen standing on a horned and 
winged lion (Miiller, II, 104). Lastly, when ancient 
sources mention the same Sardanapallus as the founder 
of Tarsus (Miiller, II, 105f.), the mere fact of an 
Assyrian conquest of Cilicia (Meyer, p. 740; Béhlig, pp. 
12f.) obviously cannot account for it; but it is clear 
that the ancients were perfectly aware of the fact that 
Sardanapallus was merely the heroic form of the god. 
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pyre, he consigned both them and himself to the 
flames.”? 

It is likely that a similar substitution of a mortal 
for a deity is responsible for the story related by 
Herodotus (VII. 167. 1) to the effect that after 
the lost battle of Himera, in Sicily, the Cartha- 
ginian general Hamilcar, after having vainly offered 
holocausts on a great pyre, leapt into the fire him- 
self, sacrificing his life for the good of the people.” 
At all events, there can be no doubt that, if Hamilcar 
did choose this mode of death, it was clearly to 
imitate the great Ba’al Melqart and thus to assimi- 
late himself to the god. In this he was succesful ; 
for the Carthaginians ever afterwards revered him 
as a hero. 

Let us now return to Asia Minor. There we are 
put in the presence of one of the most moving 
dramas of history: King Kroisos, after his last 
lost battle, mounted the pyre to consign himself to 
the flames in the company of twice seven noble 
youths.”* It has been pointed out repeatedly that 
Herodotus was mistaken in assuming that it was 
the victorious Cyrus who had condemned him to 
this kind of death. Everything rather points to 
the fact that the intended death in the flames was 
a voluntary act, and the number of youths who 
were to die with the king conclusively proves that 
it was meant to be a ritual act.*> Cyrus and his 
Persians merely tolerated a religious custom which 
had been in existence in the Near East for cen- 
turies. In giving himself up to the flames, the last 
king of Lydia wished to assimilate himself to the 
chief divinity of his country and his divine an- 
cestor in a sort of apotheosis."* Nor is this all. 
Kroisos’ self-sacrifice was not accomplished; the 
god himself, by a torrential rainfall, extinguished 
the flames. Now this god is called Apollon by the 
Greek historians reporting the fact. But he is 
evidently the same god whose worshipper Kroisos 
had been all his life; it is the Anatolian lion and 
sun god, he who is the subject of the present 
enquiry. 

The story justifies, however, another inference, 
drawn long ago by M. Georges Radet,’’ namely 


7 Diod. II. 23; 27; Athen. XII. 38; Just. I. 3; ef. 
Raoul-Rochette, pp. 243 ff. 

73 Cf. Edward A. Freeman, The Story of Sicily, New 
York, 1892, pp. 80f.; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 280 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis I, 115f. 

7 Herod. I. 86; ef. VII. 114. 

7° Raoul-Rochette, pp. 271 ff.; Radet, op. cit., p. 258. 

76 Radet, loc. cit. 

"7 Ibid., pp. 262f. Cf. also Raoul-Rochette, pp. 210 ff.; 
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that at Sardes there existed the same annual rite 
noted at Tarsus: the burning of the god on a huge 
pyre. Kroisos merely impersonated his divine an- 
cestor when he planned to have himself burned to 
death in the presence of the assembled crowd. Nor 
is it an accident that in the lost account of Kroisos’ 
threatened death, by Ptolemy Hephaestion, the 
story of the last Lydian king is immediately pre- 
ceded by that of Herakles on the pyre. The con- 
necting link seems to have been some account of 
the burning of the Lydian Herakles at Sardes.”® 

As is well known, the millenary civilisation of 
Anatolia was a sort of radiation center of cultural 
influences, especially in the religious field, extend- 
ing far into Russia. Thus a number of heretical 
sects, conspicuous in that country down to the end 
of the last century, appear to go back, through 
Montanism, to ancient Anatolian cults. One of 
these sects was that of the Morelshchiki or ‘ Self- 
Sacrificers,’? who used to live in the region of 
Saratov on the Volga and in Western Siberia. 
They were noted for the following custom: After 
filling a pit with firewood, which was then kindled, 
groups varying from 20 to 100 persons, assembled 
around the pit, would leap into the flames to be 
burned to death. Occasionally they would lock 
themselves up in their houses, set them on fire and 
be burned to death, while crowds of spectators 
watched the spectacle, called ‘baptism of fire,’ 
without interfering.”® 

* * * 


Ever since the time of Karl Otfried Miiller it has 
been the traditional view to consider the god and 
his rite as typically Semitic, a view not unjustified 
in view of the evidence, which hails from such 
Semitic countries as Assyria, Phoenicia, and Car- 
thage.*° But a closer examination of the facts is 
not calculated to bear out this contention. 

We know that the god of Tarsus, founder of the 
city, was named Sandan, with the variant forms 
Sapdayv, Sapdes, Sapdis, Savdov. The n- and the 
r-form of the name are of course unexplainable on 


Frazer, Adonis I, 182ff. Meyer, p. 740, admits the 
possibility that the name of the Lydian Herakles was 
likewise Sandon. 

78 Raoul-Rochette, p. 275. 

7 A. v. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, Leipzig, 1856, IT, 
186; cf. Frazer, The Dying God, London, 1935, pp. 44f. 

8° Miiller, II, 100 ff.; Movers, I, 458 ff.; A. Maury, 
Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique III (1859), 
pp. 152 ff., 245; Radet, pp. 54f., 263. E. Meyer, loc. cit., 
pp. 736 ff. was the first to contradict this theory. 

* Bohlig, p. 24. 
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linguistic grounds, and the possibility of the two 
designating two originally distinct divine figures, 
of different ethnic provenance,** cannot be denied 
categorically. At all events, the n-form is the 
usual one in the written sources; nor are proper 
names derived from this form of the divine name 
rare in Anatolia.** The r-form seems to prevail in 
toponymy. Apart from the capital city of Lydia,* 
we have the island Sapds, a river of the same name 
flowing in the territory of Tium, in the close neigh- 
borhood of Heraclea (the modern Eregli) named 
after the Anatolian Herakles,®° the Bithynian 
mountain Sapdyuco0ds, the Paphlagonian town of 
Xapdyoods, the mountain Sapédjvy near the city of 
Kvpy in AXolia. It is more than likely that the 


same god has conferred his name on the island of 
Sardinia,** peopled by immigrants from Asia 
Minor, as was that part of continental Italy which 
became known as Etruria. Mention might also be 
made of the Homeric capdSdnov éepeidyoe.®? 

A striking light on the character of this divinity 
is thrown by a statement of Joannes Lydus:** 


Ld > 4 ‘ ~ ~ 
Ore S€ rov énavrov ws Gedy éripnoav, SpAov e& airs 
~ ~ / 
tns Avddv BaorAiSos roAcws. Sdpdw yap adryv xai 
— Fs L3 ~- 
Evdpw 6 Edvdos xadei, 7d St Sapdw dvopa et tis Kata 
> 6 ‘ > rv ld , > = , . ‘ 
dpOpov drodoyicerat, mévre Kai €Ejxovta Kal tpiaxogias 
e , 4 4, ~ ~ 
elpyoe ovvaywv povddas’ ws KavrevOev evar SHA, mpds 
a , ~ 4 
Tiunv HALov TOU ToGa’TaLs Hpepats TOV eviavTOV GuVayor- 
, ~ 
tas Xdpdw avopacOjvar Thy mwodw. véov St adpdw 7d 
/ »” » % ‘ ~ , ~ , ~ 
véov Eros éri Kat viv A€yeoOar TH TANOEL TvvopoAoyeiTat* 
ie X 9 ~ ~ > ld ~ A > A 
eiai 82 of past, tH Avdiov dpxaia gwva tov évavrov 
kadeioba capd.w. 


This text leaves no doubt about the fact that the 
Lydians worshipped a solar divinity of the same 
name as their capital city and who is obviously 
identical with the divine founder of Tarsus. He 
was a year god, which is not surprising in view of 
the agricultural pursuits of the Anatolian popula- 


8? Eisler, op. cit., II, 744. 

88 Bohlig, pp. 33 f. 

** Raoul-Rochette, pp. 294f. On the identification of 
Sandan with Herakles cf. Schubert, op. cit., p. 5. 

°° The tradition of the Anatolian origin of the Sar- 
dinians was still alive in classical antiquity; cf. Paus. 
4 = 2; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 164f.; 261; Eisler, II, 
517 f. 

°° It is certainly no accident that according to Egyptian 
texts King Merneptah had to face the invasions of the 
Shardina (Sardinians) and the Tursha (Etruscans), 
evidently in close alliance with one another; cf. Giles, _ 
loc. cit., p. 8. : 

8? Od. XX. 302. 

88 De mens. III. 20, ed. Muensch. 
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tions. He shared this peculiarity with the Tyrian 
Melqart; for Arrian * reports that in the temple of 
the Tyrian Herakles at Gadir there stood altars 
dedicated to the year and the months. On the other 
hand, the former name of the Lydian capital, 
Evépis cannot be separated from the name of the 
Aryan sun god, Ved. Sirya, Gr. “Hduos. The word 
sard ‘year’ is found in Armenian (where novasard 
means ‘new year’) though it is no doubt an Ira- 
nian loan-word, compare also Avestan sarad-, Skr. 
gardd-, Mod. Pers. sal, so that there can be no 
reasonable doubt about the I-E origin (from a 
satam language) of the Anatolian word sard.°° 
What is worth noting is the recurrence of the n- 
form in the same connection. The twelfth Cappa- 
docian month was named Sandara or Sondara 
(Xév8apa),°* while Greek inscriptions mention a 
Lydian month called Savdevs. The testimony of 
the coins of Sardes also makes clear the prominence 
of the sun god in that city. 

In the same connection a few additional facts 
deserve mention. The Armenian word sardi corre- 
sponds in meaning to Greek Sdvy, the name of the 
laurel, Apollon’s sacred tree. 

Empedocles,** expounding his pet theory of 
metempsychosis, is reported to have said that in 
the case of man’s metempsychosis into an animal 
the form of the lion is to be preferred to all others, 
whereas in the case of a metempsychosis into a 
plant the laurel is the most to be desired. Both 
lion and laurel were the living incarnations of the 
great Anatolian sun god, and what the philosopher 
meant was, obviously, that the fate to be preferred 
to all others was an apotheosis leading to a com- 
plete identification with the Sun. As is well 
known, Empedocles was one of the few philoso- 
phers who practised what they preached: he sought 
and found a voluntary death analogous to that of 
Herakles, Sandan, Sardanapallus, and so many 
others, by leaping into the open crater of Mt. Aitna. 

It would thus appear that the Anatolian prede- 
cessor of Apollon was an Aryan sun and year god ** 


8° Ap. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 472; cf. also 
Nonnus, Dionys. XL. 369-72. 

*° Eisler, II, 518, 735; Feist, Etym. Wb.*, p. 301; 
Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 1566; Solmsen, K. Z., 34.78. 

** Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Leipzig, 
1866, pp. 264 f. 

*? Raoul-Rochette, p. 209. 

°° Ap. Aelian, Hist. anim. XII. 7. 

**It is only fair to add that this solar character of 
the Anatolian Herakles was pointed out, nearly a century 
ago, by Raoul-Rochette, pp. 96 ff. 
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whose sacred animal was the lion and whose sacred 
tree was the laurel. The Hellenic Apollon could 
not inherit the lion, because there were no longer 
lions in continental Greece; he did inherit the 
laurel, as he definitely did inherit the solar func- 
tions of his great eastern congener. 

In the study referred to at the outset of this 
article it was pointed out that the cult of the same 
sun god flourished in Asia Minor on the shores of 
the Black Sea, particularly in the region of Sinope, 
among a people commonly known as ‘ white 
Syrians’ (Aevxdovpor), whose very name is derived 
from that of the god. These white Syrians have 
frequently been considered an Assyrian, i.e, Sem- 
itic, colony,*° an assumption utterly at variance 
with the Aryan origin of their chief divinity, the 
sun god Syros. In view of the reappearance of his 
cult legend in Assyria and the story of the death 
of Sardanapallus, the question would seem in order 
whether the exact reverse is not to be assumed, 
namely that the Assyrians were an invading Aryan 
tribe settling in the valley of the Upper Tigris, 
which they had reached from their former abodes 
in Cappadocia. The ‘ white Syrians’ would then 
be that part of the tribe which stayed at home and 
which, by reason of their more northerly settle- 
ments and the absence of Semitic blood, was of a 
lighter complexion than that assumed, presumably 
after a few generations, by the invaders of Northern 
Mesopotamia.®°* Many facts would seem to favor 
such a view: the unusual vigor shown by that 
people, their ruthlessness in dealing with conquered 
tribes and, lastly, the prominent réle of the solar 
divinity, known as Asur, a name which may very 
well be derived from the same root as the Ana- 
tolian Syros, Zvapis, the Ved. Stirya, and the Gr. 
Helios.*" Nor is it probably an accident that lions 
play a very important part in Assyrian art,®* and 
the Persian solar lion, to this day the coat-of-arms 
of Iran, is evidently derived from the same ancient 
sun god. 

The recurrence of this great sun god and of the 
annual rite connected with his cult among Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians is even less astonishing, 


°° Th. Néldeke, Hermes, V (1871), 443-68; Radet, 
p. 54. 

°° The later Assyrians have been well described as 
Hittites who had adopted the civilisation of Babylon; 
ef. Giles, loc. cit., p. 7. 

°7 On this divine name cf. D. Opitz, in Ebert’s Real- 
lexikon I (1924), 279. 

°° E. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Berlin, 1894, 
II, 97 ff.; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 113 ff. 
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in view of what has been said elsewhere °° about 
the very definitely Aryan substratum of these 
Semitic populations. Thus the oft-quoted genealo- 
gies of the logographers according to which the 
Cilicians and Phoenicians are brothers, would not 
prove, as has generally been presumed,’ an over- 
lapping of Semitic populations into Anatolia, but 
an Aryan invasion of North Syria, which is amply 
borne out by the mention of Hittite settlements 
in Palestine in the O.T. account of the Jewish 


patriarchs. 
* * * 


It will have been noticed that both Greeks and 
Orientals equated the Anatolian sun god with 
Herakles. Nor is the reason far to seek: Sandan 
was one of those gods who periodically die and 
resuscitate, whereas the Olympians were immortal. 
Herakles, as a hero and a mortal, therefore seemed 
to correspond better to a divinity who annually 
mounted the pyre to die in the flames. None the 
less, there is a good deal of evidence to show that 
the basic identity of Sandan and Apollon was 
recognised. Apollodorus (III. 14. 3) has pre- 
served a curious genealogy according to which the 
hero Sandakos is the grandson of Phaéthon and 
the father of Kinyras. Sandakos is obviously the 
heroic form of Sandan; Phaéthon is known as the 


°° American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, LVII (1940), 229-43. 
100 Miiller, II, 102. 
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son of Helios. Kinyras is the father of the fair 
Adonis who has been recently shown to have been 
a son of the Sun. MHesychius (s.v. Kuvipas) 
identifies the same Sandakos with Apollon. Certain 
medals struck by the town of Celenderis show the 
effigy of Apollon accompanied by the letters Xa and 
Sav; but the legendary founder of the town was 
the same hero Sandakos.*°? Furthermore, the same 
Kinyras, according to Apollodorus the son of San- 
dakos, according to Hesychius (loc. cit.) was the 
son of Apollon and Pharnake (®apvdxn).*°* The 
same tradition was also known to the scholiast of 
Pindar (ad Pyth. II. 27). The scholiast, it is 
true, does not mention Pharnake but refers to her 
simply as to 2 nymph of Paphos. Who is this 
Pharnake? It is difficult to separate this name 
from Pharnakes (®apvdxys), the Cappadocian 
name of the god Lunus or Men.** Pharnake and 
Pharnakes evidently stand in the same relation as 
Mene and Men, Luna and Lunus, forms which 
reflect the curious fluctuation in the gender of the 
moon which has been frequently noted.*% It is 
thus clear that this Pharnake was a lunar divinity 
and as such logically the wife of the sun god. No 
doubt she was but a special form of Kypbele, 
Omphale, Ma or whatever other name was given 
to the great Anatolian mother goddess. 


101 The Review of Religion VI. 7 f. 

102 Raoul-Rochette, p. 218. 

18 On this reading of the text cf. Raoul-Rochette, p. 229. 
1% Strabo, XII. 3. 31. 

105 Raoul-Rochette, p. 229. 





HINDI bhejna ‘TO SEND’ 
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[Hi. bhejna ‘to send’ is Skt. vi-sarjayati ‘to send.’ 
The Middle Indic change s>h. The New Indic change 
ia >e. Skt. nikata- ‘near’ = nikrsta- ‘ near.’] * 


A. bhej- = visarjaya- 


1. THE MOST FREQUENT New Indic word for 
‘to send’ is Skt. pra-sthdpaya-: Beng. pathd-, 
Or. pathd-, Mar. pathav- etc. (Turner? 361). 
This word is also widespread in Hindi; but spe- 


2I am again indebted to Professor Edgerton for criti- 


cism and advice. 
? Dictionary of the Nepali Language (henceforth quoted 
‘ Turner ’). 


cific Hindostani, both ‘vernacular’ (the language 
of the region of Umballa, Meerut, and Rampur)*® 
and literary, has another term: bhejnda. 

In most of Western Hindi: Braj (centers Agra 
and Muttra) and Bundéli (Gwalior, Jhansi), 
bhej- alternates with pathd-, with the latter some- 
what preponderating.* Easternmost West Hindi: 


* Linguistic Survey of India (henceforth quoted LSI) 
9*. 213-251.‘ To send’ occurs in the seventh sentence 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son (‘he sent him... 
to feed his swine’). 

‘ bhej- in Braj LSI 9. 283, 292, 318, 320; in Bundéli 


453, 535, 553. 
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Kanauji (Farukhabad and Cawnpore), and the 
bulk of Eastern Hindi: Awadhi (Lucknow and 
Allahabad) and Baghéli (Rewah and Jabalpur), 
are a pure zone of pathd-, and only the South of 
Eastern Hindi: Chattisgarhi (Bilaspur and Rai- 
pur), also shows bhej-.° But farther east, Bihari 
brings a new area of bhej-, which preponderates 
in Bhojpuri (center Benares) and occurs beside 
pathd- in Maithili and Magahi.° 

The dictionaries quote bhej- also for the great 
Western and Eastern neighbor languages of Hindi: 
Panjabi and Bengali; but in Panjabi it is con- 
fined to Eastern and Northeastern border areas’ 
(the specific Panjabi word is ghall-), and for 
Bengali the Linguistic Survey gives (apart from 
peculiar words) only pétha-. 

In Indus-Indic, the characteristic word for ‘to 
send’ is Skt. muc- ‘to let loose’: Lah. and Si. 
muinj-, Si. mokil-, and Guj. muk- and mokal- (the 
latter three from the ptc. Pkt. mukka-). 

The etymology of bhej- seems to be unknown; 
Hoernle’s explanation, Hindi Roots (JAS Beng. 
49) 80 (1880), as Skt. abhyajyate (“used ac- 
tively”), and that of Platts, Dictionary of Hindi 
199 (1884), as Skt. bhid- or pres-, are erroneous, 
and Turner 482 makes no attempt. 


2. Now Hi. bhejna& means not only ‘to send’; 
its full meanings, according to Platts, are: ‘to 
send, despatch, transmit; to utter, ejaculate; to 
bestow, grant, give.’ 

This combination ‘to send; utter; bestow’ is 
characteristic; it recalls immediately that of Skt. 
vi-srj- (vi-srjatt) : (1) ‘aussenden’ (einen Boten) 
MBh., Ram., Kathas. etc., (2) ‘Laute ausstoBen’ 
Ait. Br., Sat. Br. etc., (3) ‘iibergeben, verleihen, 
geben, spenden, gewihren’ MBh., Rim., Ragh. 
etc.;* caus. (vt-sarjayati) likewise (1) ‘ ent- 
senden’ Ram., Bhag. P., Kathas. etc., (2) ‘ aus- 
stoBen’ (einen Ton) Sat. Br., (3) ‘ iibergeben, 
gewaihren’ Sak., Varah. Brh. (B-R). Pali has 
vissajjelt ‘to send; bestow, hand over’ (of the 
simplex only the pte. vissattha-), and Prakrit, 
visajjet ‘to send, dismiss’ AMag., Saur., J Mah. 
The base verb visrjatt does not live on in Middle 
Indic, because *visaai had lost its body. The same 
three meanings appear in muc-, but this differs 


* LSI 6. 187, 209, 215, 244. 

°In Maithili LSI 5, 98 and 102, in Magahi 181. 

7 LSI 91. 678, 683, 785. 
_ ° Mentioning only the meanings in common with bhej-; 
in other meanings, ‘strémen lassen’ etc., vi-srj- occurs 
from the Rigveda on. 
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from bhej- too much to think of historical con- 
nection. 

Can bhej- be vi-srj-? The final 7 of course coin- 
cides with the rj, Pkt. 77, of the caus. visarjayati, 
Pkt. visajjet. But can the segment bhe° represent 
visa®? Not quite easily, but it can. Pkt. visajj- 
became *vihajj-, *vhiajj-, and *vhejj-, whence 
bhej-. 


B. Tue Mippie InDIC CHANGE s > h 


8. The change of intervocalic s (Old Indic s, 
§, and s) into h® exists in Prakrit; it is excep- 
tional, but there are a number of cases (Pischel 
§§ 262-4; J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 66). 

Skt. divasa- ‘ heaven, day’ (Pischel § 264) yields 
Mag. diaga-, AMag. divasa-, Saur. di(v)asa-, but 
Mah. divasa-, diasa-, and diaha- (Gaiid., Hala), 
JMah. diyaha- (less frequent divasa- is probably 
tatsama), JSaur. divaha-, and Ap. dtaha-.?° 

Beside nisarai — nthsaratt ‘to go out, He. gives 
niharai. Beside disala- ‘ unhappy’ = *duhsara-, 
DeSin. has dihala-. Mah., JMah. sahai ‘to say’ 
is *§asatt (Jacobi, Pischel) or Sa4msati. For °sap- 
tati- ‘seventy’ after other numerals (i.e. in 71 
to 78), Ardhamagadhi, Jaina Maharastri, and 
Apabhraréa have °sattarim and °hattarim, e. g. 
J Mah. caiihattari ‘ 74, 

Moreover, s becomes h in a number of morpho- 
logic categories. The future Skt. dasydmi gives 
AMag. and JMah. dahami (Saur. and Mag. have 
a different form: daissam and daissam). In the 
s-aorist, He. gives thdst (*sthdsit) and thahi. In 
the present 2d sg., ApabhramnSa has (kar)asi and 
(kar) aht™ (Kumarapalapratibodha’? [Svetambara 


* Probably everywhere south of Kashmiri the three 
sibilants had fused into s (or, in Magadhi, &) before 
changing into h. 

10H, Smith’s idea that diaha- is influenced by dha(n)- 
‘day’ (cf. J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 66) seems to me er- 
roneous; cf. here § 6. 

11 J, Bloch, L’indo-aryen 247, sees in karahi the origi- 
nal imperative form (karahi), which has h from dh. 
But this transfer is not likely. The 2d pl. of the indica- 
tive karahu is not (with Bloch) the imperative form, 
but has phonetic u from final a (Pkt. -ha) (Alsdorf, 
Apabhramésa-Studien [Abhandl. f. d. Kunde d. Morg. 22. 
2] p. 31 [1937]). True, the ApabhrathSa present indica- 
tive has h-forms (the Ist pl. karaht and 3d pl. karahi), 
which do not go back phonetically to the corresponding 
Old Indic forms. But as the change s>h is frequent in 
Apabhrarhga, I do not think karahi should be separated 
from the coexistent karasi. 

12 Alsdorf, Kumiarapalapratibodha (Alt- und Neu- 
Indische Studien of Hamburg University, vol. 2) p. 57 
(1928). 
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ApabhrarnSa] 7: 4, but Bhavisattakaha ** [Digam- 
bara ApabhramSa] 2: 47). 

The gen. pl. fem. Skt. tésim becomes Ap. taha@ 
and taha (once each Sanatkumiracarita ; **” 1 taha@ 
Kumar.) ; the gen. pl. in -aha of the G-substantives 
(for Skt. -dném) is from the pronoun.** 

Skt. tdsya yields generally Pkt. tassa (Mah. tasa 
als»), but Mag. tassa and taha, and Ap. tassa, 
tassu, tisu, tasu and tahu, taho (e. g. Kumar. 1, 0, 
7,11; 1,0). In the a-substantives, the gen. sg. has 
in Magadhi -asSa and -dha, and in Apabhrama, 
-assa, -assu, -asu and -ahu, -aho, -aha (e.g. Kumar. 
8, 1, 0; 1, 0, 55). 

Pischel §§ 264, 425, and 366a assumed change 
s>h also for some locative h-types, which he took 
for continuations of -asmin, -assim: the All-Pkt. 
adverbs tahim ‘there,’ jahim and kahtm ‘where,’ 
the ApabhrarnSa pronominal locatives tahi etc. 
(e. g. He. 4.386 tahim desahim ‘into this region’), 
and the substantive locatives Mag. -ahim (kula- 
him ete.; sporadically beside normal -e) and Ap. 
-ahi (gharahi etc.; only He. and Pingala; Kumar. 
and Bhavis. have only -e, + [-ammz]}). 

However, the adverbs tahim, yahim, (with w) 
kuhim appear, although rarely, already in Pali 
(the first Pv.; the second Vv. [Dict. PTS 4. 2b] 
and Mhvs.; the third Sn., Pv. etc.), and if a de- 
velopment °asm® > °ah° is difficult even for most 
Prakrit dialects, it is still more so in Pali.** 
Wackernagel (1. xx; 3. 445, 551, 563), in view of 
Pali sabbadhi ‘ everywhere,’ equated these forms 
with Gk. roi, 6. (But He. 3. 60 beside savvahim 
quotes savvassim and savvammt.) 

Alsdorf, ApabhramSa-Studien (cf. fn. 11) 33-6 
seems to derive the adverbs, just as the Apa- 
bhram&a pronominal locative, from tamhi (so 
Pali) by transposition. But for Pali a change 
tamhi > taht is hardly likely, in Sauraseni and 
Magadhi a *tamhi-form would conflict with the 
loc. tassim and tassim, and the -dhi of Pali sab- 
badhi and wu of kuhimn speak indeed for the exist- 


128 Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha (Abh. Bayer. Akad., vol. 
29.4) p. 40* (1918). 

12> Jacobi, Sanatkumiracaritam (Abh. Bayer. Akad., 
vol. 31.2) pp. 14 and 122 (1921). 

13 The ApabhrathSa gen. pl. masc. tdha@ (beside tana 
and test) is probably a blend of *tdnam with *tehim 
= *tesim (cf. JMaih, tdnam beside tesizr) or with older 
*teham = Pali tesam, under the influence of the gen. 
pl. fem. tahé = Pali tdsam, and the gen. sg. masc. tahu, 
In the substantive, the ending ihé (naraha} is from 
the pronoun (Pischel § 264) as in the G@-feminines. 

*4 tahim might, however, be dissimilated from *tamhim. 
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ence of old adverbs independent from the pro- 
nominal locatives. Perhaps we have really both 
an older adverb kuhim = *kudhi(n) and a later 
one kahim from kamhi from kasmin. 

The Apabhramsa pronominal locative tahi dif- 
fers from the genitive: while the latter has almost 
only s, taht has no s-variant (§7%a end). It is, 
therefore, not from tassim. And the Apabhrarnéa 
substantive locative in -aht (gharahi) can hardly 
be separated from the pronominal one. The spora- 
dic Magadhi type kulahim, finally, may belong 
with the Mah. and AMag. ablatives in -dhi (so 
Helmer Smith, MSL 23.271 fn.), and also con- 
tain some adverbial -hi. The locative in -asmin, 
-assim, therefore, seems not to present a change 
s>h. 


4. With original $ (Pischel § 262), the main 
case is dasa ‘ten.’ Dhakki and Magadhi have § 
and Ardha Magadhi and Jaina Maharastri, s. But 
in Maharastri, the simplex and the compounds of 
the type Dasakantha- have both s and h, and the 
compound teens, only h; and for Sauraseni, Mar- 
kandeya prescribes s in the type Dasakantha-, s and 
h in the simplex and cdéturdasga, and only h in the 
other teens ; attested is only the simplex, dasa and 
daha, and the type Dasakantha-.*> Apabhrarnsa 
has s and h in simplex and compounds.’® 

Skt. idfSa-, kidrSa-, tadrga- ‘of this kind ete.’ 
become in Maharastri eddaha-, keddaha-, and 
teddaha-; eddaha® also occurs in Sauraseni; Apa- 
bhramSa has aisa-, kaisa-, taisa- and eha-, keha-, 
teha-. 

For Skt. palasa- ‘leaf, the texts have Mah., 
AM§ag., Saur. palisa-, Mag. °§°, but Kramadiévara 
quotes palaha-. 

In Apabhrarnsa, Skt. Sasvat ‘ always’ becomes 
siha, and Skt. disd- ‘region, disa and dtha 
(Sanat.). 


5. Original s is concerned in the following cases 
(Pischel § 263): Skt. dhdnus- ‘a bow,’ extended 
to *dhanusa-, yields Mah. and He. dhanuha-. 
pratyisa- ‘dawn’ mostly appears as pacciisa- 
(Saur., AMag., Mah., JMah.), but also (in Hce., 
DeSin. ete.) as pacciiha-. For pasana- ‘stone, He. 
and Mark. pasdna-, the normal form of the texts 
(AMag., Mah., and JMah.) and grammarians is 
pahana-. karsipana- ‘a certain weight,’ through 


15 In § 442, Pischel gives a different statement, attri- 
buting to Sauraseni only dasa, in simplex and com- 
pounds; in § 443 no Sauraseni teens appear. 

1° Bhavisattakaha and Kumirapilapratibodha. 
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*},asavana-, becomes kahavana- (gramm.), and with 
shortening kahdvana- (He. and AMag.). bhisana- 
‘terrifying’ yields Saur. and Mah. bhisana-, but 
AMag. bihana-. Specifically ApabhramSa is eho, 
ehu ‘this’ from esa.*? 

Besides, the change $>h appears in about the 
same morphologic categories as the change s>h 
(§3). Just as we have AMag., JMah. dahami for 
dasyami, we also have Mah., JMah., AMag. kaham, 
kahami, Ap. kahisi for *karsyami, Asoka Girnar 
kasati, and JMah. hohamt, Mah. hohu, Ap. hohisi, 
for Ap. hosai. Beside the aor. kasi, frequent in 
Ardha-Magadhi, Hemacandra also gives kahi. And 
parallel to the gen. sg. naraha, ApabhrarnSa has 
aggiht (the final i by assimilation). 

In one case, h from sibilant goes back beyond 
Prakrit: the h-future.** This is already Asokan:* 
dihamti appears in all Pillar Edicts, the seventh 
edict of Topra has three times hohamtt beside one 
hosamti, and Dhauli twice opposes ehatha ‘you 
will go’ (or ‘come’) to Jaugada esatha. In the 
Gatha dialect of Pali this formation is common, 
e.g. padahisi ‘you will give,’ hahasi ‘you will 
abandon,’ ehitt ‘he will come,’ hohiti ‘he will be,’ 
and frequently kahati, kahiti ‘he will do’; even 
with consonantal root form and -1- karihiti. But 


Pali prose (even the canonical one) does not know 
this type. Apparently the Gatha h-future is an 
Eastern (Ardha Magadhi) inheritance, while the 
Western base dialect of Pali proper had (at the 
time of the constitution of Pali) only ss, just as 
Sauraseni. 

kahadma also appears in Liiders’ Old Prakrits.”° 


6. The Middle Indic change of intervocalic s 
to h is everywhere exceptional; it goes farthest in 
ApabhramSa, probably owing to its Indus-Indic 
origin.** The change represents a reduction, and 
seems mostly to occur in two positions: (1) after 


17 Ap, chaha- ‘ six’ in chahavisa ‘26’ Ping. according 
to Pischel is from sas-, *sasa-, but a stem form sas- does 
not appear in the Sanskrit inflection of the word. — 
Pischel also referred here Pkt. sunhd- ‘ daughter-in-law ’ 
= Skt. snusd-, deriving it from sunusd- (so Paisici) 
with s>h and syncope; but as W. Geiger § 50.3 has 
shown for the identical Pali sunhd- (beside sunisa-), 
this word goes back to a transposed *susnd- (as unha- 
‘hot’ to usnd-) ; in Pali, a change s >h in this situation 
is not yet likely. 

*8 Cf. J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 230. 

*® Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, Index. 

; *° Liiders, Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen 57 

1911). 

*t For the Indus-Indic phenomena ef. § 8. 
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long vowel (as stated already by Pischel § 262), 
and (2) after (Middle Indic) unaccented vowel.” 

After long vowel, the reduction is akin to the 
simplification of double consonants in this position : 
Pkt. pdsa- ‘side’ — pdrgvd- (Pischel § 87) ;” 
Lahnda dann ‘force’ (dandd-), with nn, but ana 
‘egg’ (dndd-), with n. Characteristically, the 
same simplification occurs after (Middle Indic) 
unaccented short: Skt. nikata- ‘near’ is from 
nikattha- (so Pali), with accent on the first 
syllable (§ 11). 

(Middle Indic) unaccented vowel preceded the s 
in diaha-, dhanuha-, and eddaha-.** 

Here also belongs daha ‘ten.’ We have seen (§ 4) 
that dasa as simplex and first member of com- 
pounds has both s and h, but as second member, 
only h (baraha ‘twelve’ etc.). This contrast is 
still clearer in Hindi, which has only das, but 
barah. Apparently the change started from the 
compound teens, where s was after (Middle Indic) 
unaccented vowel, and from here reached over to 
the simplex. 

In the compounds with dasa as first member, 
on the other hand, the Middle Indic accent may 
have varied: the type RV ddSaratha- ‘ having ten 
cars’ probably had the Middle Indic accent on 
the first syllable, hence, phonetically, preservation 
of s, but the type RV ddsamdya- ‘having ten 
tricks,’ on the third, hence, after unaccented sylla- 
ble, change s > h. The Middle Indic accent of the 


?2T assume with Jacobi etc. that the Middle Indic 
accent was a stress accent whose place was determined 
by quantity; it probably fell in general upon the last 
long vowel before the ultima, or, in default of longs, 
upon the first syllable. Whether or to what extent a 
positionally long syllable attracted the accent, is doubt- 
ful, cf. Banarsi Das Jain, Phonology of Panjabi 93-8 
(1934). The so-called ‘later accent’ of Sanskrit, which, 
according to Wackernagel § 254bA., probably existed 
‘vielerorts’ already at Panini’s time, is nothing else 
than the Middle Indie accent. Cf. moreover Grierson, 
On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars (Ind. Antiquary 
1931-33) §§ 138-46. 

*3 True, Ardha Magadhi, Maharastri, and Jaina Maha- 
raistri also have dsa- ‘horse’ beside assa- (Sauraseni 
only so) from déva- (Pischel § 64); in these dialects, 
pasa- might, therefore, also be secondary from passa- 
(so Sauraseni [Sheth]); but as one group, Indus-Indie, 
generally preserves long vowel before two consonants, 
I think Pischel is right in assuming that pdsa- has old 
long 4, the development being pdrésvd-) *pdssa- > pasa-. 
(If Sauraseni really has only assa-, but pdsa- and passa-, 
it perhaps still reflects the original difference of the two 
types. ) 

** The old accent was idréa-, the Middle Indic, on the 
first syllable. 
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type dasakantha-,?> with positionally long syllable, 
is doubtful, cf. fn. 22. 

However, the change of -dasa is probably not 
only due to the accent (bdraha as diaha-), but 
besides to the general slackening of pronunciation 
in the compound numerals, which appears in 
Middle Indic also otherwise and recurs in other 
languages: in continuous counting, the repeated 
member (e. g. -dasa) loses its psychological accent. 

The same two factors: position of s after (Mid- 
dle Indic) unaccented vowel and general slurring 
of the repeated member, explain the compound 
variant of sattarim ‘seventy,’ -hattarim and -attart, 
e.g. AMag. paficahattari-, pannattart. The Middle 
Indic accent of pdicasaptati-, according to Hi. 
pachattar, Panj. pajhattar, seems to have been on 
the third syllable, although it is only positionally 
long (cf. fn. 22). Here the change did not reach 
over to the simplex sattarim, because initial change 
s>h does not exist in Prakrit. 

However, the specific numeral reduction is not 
confined to the second member: beside pajica ‘5, 
Prakrit has pannarasa, °raha ‘15,’ with an isolated 
change fic > nn after the accent and in the first 
member. It seems numeral compounds undergo a 
reduction generally owing to the slurring in con- 
tinuous counting. 

J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 66, has suggested that 
°daha and panna° might be the expanded Indus- 
Indic forms. I do not think so. An agreement 
exists; but it is accidental, only due to the fact 
that both the numeral compounds and Indus-Indic 
have undergone advanced developments. 


7. Of the morphologic categories with s>h 
(§§3 and 5), some fall under the normal condi- 
tions, as the aorist thahi, with s > h after long, or 
the indic. 2d sg. Ap. karahi, with s>h after 
unaccented vowel. 

But others are more difficult. In the future and 
the genitive singular of the a-stems h goes back 
not to s, but to original s-cluster, sy. 

Now besides its h, the h-future has another 
problem: the pre-ending vowel -t- instead of -a-. 
Pali has essasi Ja.Co., essati Dh., but ehist Dh., 
ehitt Ja.; dassati Ja., but padahisi Th. 2; vihas- 
sati ‘he will stay’ (har-) S, but vihahisit Dh.; 
karissatt Ja., but karthiti 'Th. 2; anubhossasi ‘you 
will experience’ Vv., but anubhohisi Th.2 (Geiger 
8§ 150, 151, 153). 


76 Pinini, against the Vedic norm, gives the word as 
paroxytonon. 
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But beside -t-, the Pali h-forms also show -a-: 
we have kahiti Ja. and kahati Ja., kahinti Th. 2 
and kahanti Ja.; vihahisi ‘you will abandon’ Ja. 
and hahasi Ja. 

The -1- recurs in the type with post-consonantal 
-sya-: dakkhast (draksyasi) S and dakkhist Th. 2, 
dakkhati S and dakkhiti Sn.; sakkhati (Saksyati) 
Sn. and sakkhinti Sn. (Geiger § 152). 

But as far as I can see, -t- does not occur in 
Pali after ss; there is no *dasst- or *karissi-. 

Asokan has no -i- in its h-forms: dahamti, 
hohamtt, ehatha (§ 5 end), but, on the other hand, 
has one -issi-form: for Sahasram vadhisati ‘it will 
grow,’ Ripnath etc. has vadhisiti. 

In Prakrit (where the h-future is virtually lack- 
ing in Sauraseni and Magadhi) and Apabhrainsa, 
h generally goes with following -i-: AMag. etc. 
~thisi, -thit, -thiha, -ihinti, except in the first sg. 
and pl. of the type AMag. dahamz (seldom -ihami), 
diham, dihimo. Only Svetambara Apabhratnéa 
(Sanat. and Kumar.) strangely has regularly 2d 
sg. -thisi, but 3d -thai.** -issi-forms are quoted by 
He. for Sauraseni and Magadhi (-tssidi and 
-~issidi) and occur sporadically in Apabhratnsa 
(Sanat. 3d karist). 

What is this -t-? Geiger §19.1 assumed that 
kahasit became kahisi by post-stress reduction ; we 
might, besides, think of influence of the following 
i, and point out the lack of -i- in the Asokan 
h-forms. However, the present indicative 2d and 
3d labhasi, labhati have exactly the same condi- 
tions, and show no -t- in the whole of Middle 
Indic.?* Nor have we (in Pali) -t- in the future 
types dassati and karissati, although in the latter 
+ not only follows, but also precedes. 

J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 230, thought of influence 
of the aorist. But although contacts between future 
and aorist exist, the 2d and 3d sg. akdsi is s0 
different from kahasi and kahati, and the 2d and 
3d kari, from (supposed) *karihasi and *karihati, 
that it is hard to see how they should have de- 
tached these forms from their natural association 
with the present indicative. 

Pischel § 151 had years before given a different 


2° Apparently to avoid the resulting contraction into 
-thi, -ihi. 

*7 On the other hand, the present indicative has some 
forms with -i- in the Ist sg. and pl. (Mah. janimi 
= jandmi, jampimo = jdlpdmah; Pischel §§ 454-5). 
But as these are exactly the persons in which the future - 
shows -i- last, the -i- of the present and that of the 
future clearly have nothing to do with each other. 
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explanation: he saw in the -t- of dahisi the con- 
tinuation of the y of ddsyast; dasyasi, accented 
already on the root, dialectally became, before the 
assimilation of sy, *ddsisi, and this later on passed 
into dahisi.2® This theory explains the tie-up be- 
tween -i- and h, and the twofold difference between 
dassasi and ddahisi: ddsyasi gave dassasi, but 
*jaisisi, with SINGLE s, underwent change s>h 
and became dahist. 

Just so the type with post-consonantal -sya- has 
dakkhatt from draksyati, but dakkhiti from 
*draksttt. 

But the ~issa-type karissati has originally no 
*arissitt, because the i-form of (already root- 
accented) karisyati: *karisiti, yielded no double s, 
and the simple s became h: hence Pali karihttt.” 

But even assuming (outside Sauraseni-Magadhi) 
a change -sya- to *-si-, this change can hardly have 
affected long &: *karsyamt, karisyami and *kar- 
syimah, karisyamah, nor, probably, ‘covered’ 
short a: *karsyam, *karisyam and *karsyantt, 
karisyantt. These forms, therefore, should have 
ss everywhere. Then the original paradigm of the 
*.si-dialects would have been: kassam (kassami), 
kahisi, kahiti, *kassama, *kahitha (AMag. kahiha), 
*kassanti, and karissam (karissimi), karihist, kart- 
hitt, karissima, *karihitha (AMag. gacchihtha P. 
§ 523), kartssantt.?** 

This pattern covers in fact the essence of the 
actual distribution. Pali still has kassam (kasam), 
kassdmi, and Prakrit essentially opposes karissam, 
karissami, karissamo, karissanti to karihisi, karihit. 
But A has spread, with or without the -i-. Already 
Pali has kaha@mi beside the kass-forms and only 
kihama and kahanti, kahinti, the latter with 
transfer of both hk and 7% (inversely the 3d sg. 
kihati beside kahiti has a from kahanti, where a 
is old) ; Asokan has dahamti and hohamtt beside 
hos(s)amti; and Prakrit no longer has *kass-, 
but only kah-: kaham, kaihami, kahaimo, kahintt. 


°° Here and in the following, I do not mark the Old 
Indie accent (ddsydsi), because it would only be con- 
fusing. 

*° That the ya-present (type pisyati ‘to thrive’) has 
no *-iti for -yati (*pusiti), would first be due to the 
influence of the other a-classes. Besides, there are struc- 
tural differences. The change ddsyati > *ddasiti and 
karisyati > *karisiti may have been conditioned by the 
precedence of heavy syllable or two syllables. The ya- 
presents and passives, however, have mostly light sylla- 
ble before the -ya- and no forms like karisyati. 

*°* Pischel § 151 did not envisage such a phonetic 


alternation of °ssa° and °hi°. 
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In the longer type, -thémi is rare in Prakrit 
(AMag. bhanthami P. § 534) and I find no *-tham 
or *-thimo,*° but -thinti is frequent. On the other 
hand, the 2d pl., originally between -issima and 
~issantt, conversely prefers -tssaha (AMAg. viharis- 
saha P. § 522, etc.) to -ihiha; here may belong 
Asokan es(s)atha and, with only a transferred, 
ehatha, for *ehitha. 

The h of dahist, wzhiti is from s after long, and 
that of karihitit, from s after unaccented vowel. 
One might also think of deriving karihiti from 
karissa-, *karisa-, *kariha-, with s>h after long. 
But this explains neither the pre-ending -i- nor 
the short -th- as early as Pali. Sporadic -th-forms 
occur: Mag. malihisi ‘ you will die’ (Mrcch. verse ; 
P. § 522); Ap. karihist, pekkhihimi ‘I shall see,’ 
sahithimi ‘I shall bear’ (all Urvasi; P. §§ 533, 
520). But this combination of -ih-, which pre- 
supposes ss, and -t-, which belongs with simple s, 
can in this theory only be secondary. Transfer of 
the h of karthitt from kahiti is not likely in view 
of the distance between the two types. 

The change s>h, in Pali entirely isolated, of 
dasyasi, *dasisi into dahist; *karsyati, *kasyati,* 
*kasitt, *kdsiti into kahiti; and karisyatt, *karisiti, 
*karisitt into karihiti, is probably a ‘special re- 
duction in form elements.’ *** 

True, another Pali form-category, the s-aorist 
(adast, akadsit, agamisam), has no such change 
s>h (for Prakrit, however, He. 3. 162 gives kahi, 
thahi beside kasi, thasi). 

Perhaps the reason is that the future (*kdstti, 
*karisiti) has, after the root syllable, one syllable 
more than the aorist (2:1 and 3:2); and the 
longer a form, the more prone it is to reduction. 
Or adasi and agamisam may have been tradition- 
ally held by the Skt. types ajidsit and acdarisam, 
while the future *kdsiti and *karisiti (especially 
the former) had no traditional support. 


7a. In the genitive singular in -dha (Magadhi) 
and -aho, -ahu, -aha (Apabhrarnsa) the develop- 
ment seems to have been narassa, *nardsa, naraha, 
and narassu, *nardsu, narasu, narahu, and, by as- 
similation (Alsdorf, Kumar. 65), naraha. The 
change s>h is, after long or unaccented vowel, 


8° Jacobi, Erzahl. xlvii, gives these forms. 

*2 Loss of r before consonant with compensatory length- 
ening occurs as early as the Rigveda: the Ist book has 
once kdtd- ‘a hole’ for normal kartd- (4 t.). 

18 E.g., in Sindhi nt normally becomes nd (andare 
‘inside’), but the verbal ending of the 3d pl. has n 
(halane ‘ they may go’). 
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only normal. The new thing is the shortening of 
the pre-ending vowel (narasu). This is a general 
phenomenon in Apabhraméa: the d-feminines have 
the instrumental sg. and pl. mdlahi etc., the 7- 
feminines, devihi, -hi, the verb has karami 
(Bhavis.) and imp. karahi (for Pkt. -ahi). In 
the verb one might think of influence of the 
short-a endings, -ahi, -ai etc. (so Pischel § 454), 
but the feminines show that we are dealing with 
phonetic shortening. Apparently the inflected 
forms with long penult (like Pkt. mdalahim etc.) 
had, against the quantity principle, the accent on 
the (Middle Indic) stem syllable,** carrying 
through the accent of the regularly stem-accented 
forms (nom.-acc. mdla etc., 3d pres. ind. karai 
etc.). 

Striking is the ApabhrarhSa genitive contrast 
between the a-substantive and the pronoun fa-. 
The substantive has in the Kumarapalapratibodha 
(beside 8 Pkt. -assa) 1 -assu, 1 -ahu, and 55 -aha, 
but ta- (beside 1 tassa) 7 tasu, 12 tasu, and 1 tahu. 
That is to say, long @ exists only in ta-,** and 
leaving the Prakrit forms out of account, the 
substantive has 56 h and 1 s, but ta-, 1 h and 19s. 

The reason of this difference is apparently that 
in the substantive (narassa) -assa was unaccented, 
but in tassa it was accented. That the phenomenon 
is purely phonetic and not morphologic, appears 
from the fact that the pronoun eya-, which has the 
accentual conditions of the substantive, also has 
the substantive’s endings: (1 eyassa,) 4 eyaha. 
The relative ja-, on the other hand, has only 
3 jasu. 

*tassu, therefore, is just beginning the develop- 
ment, which *pzttassu has already concluded, and 
the combination of the two types gives a clear 
picture of the process; it was: puttassu (*tassw) ,°4 
*puttasu (tasu), *puttasu (tasu), puttahu (tahu), 
puttaha. The (Kumarapalapratibodha) substan- 
tive, therefore, no longer has -dsu or -asu; ta-, on 
the other hand, has only one tahu and *taha does 
not yet occur. The change s>h, it appears, was 
here not after long, but after unaccented short; 
we have not tdsu, *tahu, tahu, but tasu, tasu, tahu. 

*tassu is far behind puttassu, but it has begun 


8? Jacobi, Erzihlungen xxiv‘: Sanatkumaracar. 9. 
*° The HarivamsSapurina (Alsdorf, Alt- und Neu- 


Indische Studien of Hamburg University, vol. 5, pp. 
161-2) has -dsu also in the substantive (22 -dsu : 421 
-aho), but only at the end of the verse. 

** Asterisk from the standpoint of the Kumirapila- 
pratibodha; in He. tassu is attested. 
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to shorten too: beside 7 tdsu there are 12 tasu. 
This shortening of tasu, much later than that of 
*nuttasu, and the beginning change s>h, are 
probably due to the general weak stress of fa-; 
direct influence of the substantive is, for the short 
a, hardly possible, since when tdsu became tasu, 
the substantive no longer had *-asw. 

In distinct contrast to the genitive Kumar. 7 tasu, 
12 tasu, 1 tahw (19s: 1h), Bhavis. tdsu, tasu, 
taho, is the locative: Kumar. 2 tammi, 4 tahi,* 
Bhavis. taht (the substantive has Kuméar. -e, -1, 
-ammi, Bhavis. -e, -i). There is no s-form here; 
no *tdsi, *tast parallel to tdsu, tasu. tahi, there- 
fore, cannot be directly from tassim (so Saur.). 
Either tassim has been influenced, or replaced, by 
the adverb (with h = dh), or, more likely, tahi 
goes back not to tassim, but to tamhi (so Pali), 
by transposition (so Alsdorf, Apabhrarnsa-Studien 
[cf. fn. 11] 34-6). 


7b. Tosum up: the change s>h seems to have 
arisen in special situations over the whole of Mid- 
dle Indic, in Sauraseni and Magadhi probably 
later than in the other area. It began after long 
or unaccented vowel, if at the same time there 
were special conditions which favored reduction 
(numeral compound or morphologic element). 
h in the stray normal words of the literary Pra- 
krits like diyaha-** and pahdna- is probably due 
to the fact that these words were especially 
common in the popular language; and there 
the change (after long or unaccented vowel) had 
probably regionally reached over to normal words. 

In Indus-Indic, the movement developed into a 
general change of intervocalic s into h, and this 
extension of the process is already reflected in the 
frequency of h from s in ApabhrarnSa. 


8. New Indic mostly continues the major Pra- 
krit cases of s>h. E.g. Hindi has barah ‘12’ 
as against das ‘10, bahattar ‘72’ as against 
sattar ‘70, pahdn ‘stone,’ indic. 2d sg. kare ‘you 
may do,’ and, in Braj, the fut. mdrihai ‘you will 
strike’; but, on the other hand, aisa ‘such,’ kaisa 
‘ what-like.’ 

A more comprehensive change of the sibilants 
into h appears in New Indic in three areas: Indus- 
Indic, Assamese-Hast Bengali, and Singhalese. 

Indus-Indic: Panjabi, Lahnda, and Sindhi, 
normally changes internal (Middle Indic) s into 


35 Alsdorf’s count of 15 includes the adverb. 
86 As against e.g. JMah. kalasa- ‘ pitcher,’ maénasa- 
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h (Grierson, Vernaculars*’ § 340); e. g. Skt. 
divasa- ‘heaven, day’ TBr. etc., Panj. dih, deh, 
Lah. dehé, Si. dihu (as against Guj. dis, Mar. 
dis, popular di, Nep. ditiso; Center and East do 
not have this word; Turner 311); Skt. visvdsa- 
‘trust’? MBh. etc., Panj., Lah. visth, Si. vesdhu; 
Skt. visa- ‘ poison’ RV etc., Panj. vih, Lah. viah, 
Si. vihu; Skt. trsd- ‘ thirst? MBh. etc., Panj. tih, 
Si. triha; Skt. busa- ‘ chaff’? Kaus, etc., Si. buhu. 

In North Gujarati the change comprises even 
initial s (Grierson § 339). In Kashmiri, which to 
some degree still distinguishes the original sibi- 
lants, § regularly becomes h, also in the initial, 
while s and s are partly preserved (Grierson § 344). 

In the eastern area, Assamese changes all uncom- 
pounded sibilants, including initial ones, into x, 
and East Bengali, into h (Grierson § 338). 

In Singhalese every s (including that from c 
and ch), except if final, optionally changes into 
h (W. Geiger § 21). 


9. The s of Pkt. visajjei ‘to send’ may, there- 
fore, as early as Prakrit, have become h. 

The accentual conditions in this word are diffi- 
cult. The old accent was vi-sarjayati in inde- 
pendent and vi-sarjayatt in dependent clauses. 

Where was the Middle Indic accent? If it was 
fixed already in the stage *visajjayatt, it may have 
fallen upon the second syllable, or, as this is only 
positionally long (fn. 22), even upon the first. 
Whatever the strictly phonetic development, the 
simplex and the long-vowel causatives would have 
favored root accent. 

The next stage, *visajjett, offers a new rhythmic 
situation; had the Middle Indic accent been fixed 
only then, it would have been on the penult. But 
from Apabhrarn§Sa on, visajjet is replaced by visaj- 
jai (Bhavis.), which brings the rhythmic con- 
figuration almost completely back to the primitive 
one. 

In New Indic, the causative, which, except for 
Marathi and Sindhi, presupposes the a-inflection 
of Apabhrarnga, has root accent throughout, in- 
cluding the e-forms of Marathi and Sindhi (Mar. 
mari ‘he used to beat’ as against hase ‘he used 
to laugh’). 

It is, therefore, likely that the Middle Indic 
accent was fixed before the change aya>e and 


‘mind,’ rakkhasa- ‘demon,’ rahasa- ‘ eagerness,’ sarasa- 
‘tasty,’ sdrasa- ‘a crane,’ and sdhasa- ‘ temerity.’ 

*7Qn the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Indian 
Antiquary 1931-33. 


was all the time on the root (or, if this was only 
positionally long, even on the prefix) ; an accent 
*visajjéi, then, would never have existed. 

If the Middle Indic accent was *visdjj-, then 
the change s>h would be in one of its normal 
spheres, after unaccented vowel (§6); should it, 
however, have been *visajj-, then the change would 
indeed fall outside its usual area. 

But there is still another possibility: Professor 
Edgerton suggests that bhej- may be from a form 
of the type of Pali vissajjeti, with two s, by a de- 
velopment viss® > vis® > vih®°, in which case the 
change s>h would be after long vowel; and in 
fact Sheth documents visajjia- from Setubandha 
(Mah.) and two other (JMah.?) texts. 

One other point should be noted. Just Saura- 
seni, the forerunner of Hindi, shows the change 
s>h much less often than Mahiarastri and Jaina 
Mahiriastri, let alone Apabhramsa; characteristic 
is the lack of diaha-. But Sauraseni has daha and 
eddaha®, and Hindi shows fA in the forms and 
types cited above in § 8, and besides in mes and 
meh ‘ram?’ for Skt. mesd-, and gosala and gohal 
‘a cow-house’ for Skt. gosdala- Pan. 


C. THE TRANSPOSITION OF h 


10. After the change of s into h, the next 
alteration, which visarjaya- underwent, was that 
of *vihajj- into *vhiajj-, the transposition of the 
intervocalic h to the initial. This change is com- 
mon New Indic in Skt. méhisi- ‘a she-buffalo,’ 
Middle Indic *mahimsi-, Mar. mhais, Hi. etc. 
(with mh > bh) bhais (Lang. 19.14). Dialectic- 
ally this transposition is frequent: Hindi has geht 
and ghett ‘wheat’ (Skt. godhiima- VS etc., Pkt. 
gohiima-), and bahut and bhaut ‘much’; Gujarati, 
gaht and ghat ‘wheat’; Rajasthani, ‘hat for 
kahi ‘she was said’ etc. (Grierson § 369, with 
some examples doubtful or erroneous). 


D. THE New INDIC CHANGE ia) e 


11. *vhiajj- then became *vhejj-. This change 
again is not rare in New Indic (Grierson § 182). 
Skt. nikata- ‘near’ Ram., Kathis. etc., Pkt. ( Mah.) 
niada-, becomes EHi. niyar and ner, Hi. etc. ner 
(Turner 348).°* Marathi has an isolated t-form: 
neti ‘near’; the reason is that Skt. nikata- has 
originally ¢¢; it is identical with nikrsta- ‘ near’ 


°° Turner usually silently admits the correspondence 
ia: e, but here posits a vrddhi-form *naikata-, which 
is not supported; so also for derh, cf. § 12 end. 
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Kathis., Susr., Pali nikatthe ‘near’ Ja. (= san- 
tike).°** Apparently the Middle Indic accent was 
on the first syllable, the positionally long middle 
syllable not attracting the accent (fn. 22), and 
after unaccented vowel ¢t (deaspirated) was sim- 
plified.*® 

Skt. vydjana- ‘a fan’ Manu etc., Pkt. viana- 
(Var., He.; Pischel § 151), yields Hi. bend. 

For Skt. nimantraka- ‘inviter? MBh. etc., Pali 
nimantako, Sindhi has nendro (Turner 347b sub 
nimto), it seems by a development *nivandraii, 
*niandraii. Other languages, however, show strange 
forms with eu and o: Hi. neutd, neotd, nyota, 
nautd, nota ‘invitation’ (Platts 1170b and 1158b), 
Panj. néiidra, nétida,* nitida, nédda,** and Guj. 
notri. One might think of a vrddhi-form *nai- 
mantraka-, *nevantaa-, but vrddhi is neither 
justified nor attested. Rather we seem to be 
dealing with a phonetic development: Pre-Panj. 
*nivand- became *niund- (WPanj. nitida) and, 
by hiatus change, *néund-, *néond- (EPanj. 
néoda), cf. WPanj. ghii, EPanj. ghéo ‘clarified 
butter,’ Pkt. ghia-, Skt. ghrid-, and WPanj. piu, 
EPanj. péo ‘father,’ u-stem nominative from Skt. 
pitf-.4? Just so Pre-Hi. *nivat- became probably 
*niut-, neut-, neot-, and, it seems, naut- (Hi. 
nautd etc.).** Perhaps, then, Si. nendro also is 
not from *niandro, but from *niundro. 


12. Similar are the phenomena of Skt. dvyar- 
dha- ‘one and a half.’ The word, attested only in 
Siryaprajiapti (Digambara Jaina Sanskrit), can 
not be regarded as authentic Old Indic. But the 
same form is presupposed by Pali diyaddha- Dham. 
etc., and Asokan diyadha-. New Indic (Turner 
261b) has mostly forms with e, Hi. derh etc., 
seemingly by ia > e; rarer is an i-type, Lah. diddh 
etc., perhaps with ta > i. 

But besides appear forms with v. Already 
Prakrit (AMag.) has divaddha-, and New Indic 
shows Hi. deurha, dyorha, and daurha (Platts 
576b and 568b), Panj. déudha and didh, and Guj. 


*8* Usually it is connected with kata- ‘hip’ MBh.— 
Just so samkata- ‘narrow’ MBh. is samkrsta- ‘ con- 
tracted ’ Katy. Sr., not sam(s)krtd- ‘ zugerichtet etc.’ 

*° This phenomenon will be dealt with in later articles. 

*° Lodiana Dictionary. 

** Banarsi Das Jain, Phonology of Panjabi 36. 

** So Banarsi Das Jain l.c. 

** Panj. eo, according to Banarsi Das Jain, has short 
e and long o; whether in Hi. neutd, neoté the e is short 
or has been lengthened secondarily, does not appear in 
the script. 
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dodh. Except for Panj. didh, these New Indic 
forms are exactly parallel to Hi. neutd, nyota, 
nautad, Panj. néidra, and Guj. notri. Again we 
are probably dealing with a phonetic development 
divaddha-, *diudh-, by hiatus change *deudh-, 
and *daudh-. It is now not unlikely that the 
type Hi. derh also is, at least in part, not from 
*diadh-, but from *diudh-. Panj. diidh may also 
be from *diwdh, and Lah. diddh, from *diuddh, 
with iw>1 before double consonant. Therefore, 
perhaps all New Indic forms go back to Pkt. 
divaddha-. 

This form itself, opposed to Pali diyaddha-, is 
difficult. It seems to be an early transposition 
from *dviaddha-, arisen before the change dv) d 
(Pali still has dvi- [dvija- ‘a brahmin’] beside 
di- [dija-]). 

But this is not all. ‘ Skt.’ dvyardha- cannot be 
the original form, for it would not mean ‘the 
second (only) half’ (cf. Germ. anderthalb), but 
‘having two halves.’ dvyardha-, therefore, must 
be for older *dvitiyardha- (so Childers sub diyad- 
dho). The change of this form into *dviaddha-, 
the base of Pali diyaddha- and Pkt. divaddha- 
(Skt. dvyardha- is only a Sanskritization), is not 
a normal phonetic process. Pali still has inter- 
vocalic ¢, and in Prakrit, where the transposition 
presupposes hiatus, the loss of intervocalic ¢ is 
otherwise later than that of v after d (Sauraseni 
has d° from dv°, but still °d° from intervocalic t). 
Apparently we are again dealing with special 
shortening (or special advanced development) in 
numeral compounds (cf. above §6). This reduc- 
tion must have been early, for both in Pali and 
Ardha Magadhi dvi- in *dvitiyardha- developed 
differently from dvi- in *dvitiya- (Pali dutiya-, 
AMag. bitya- and ducca-). 

Pischel §§ 230 and 450 saw in Pkt. divaddha- 
a (seemingly unattested) dvikardha-, with a dvika- 
for dvi-, which appears only in dvikaprstha- ‘the 
two-humped camel’ Nighanta Prakasa, and de- 
rived v from p, ‘ alternating’ with k. 

For the New Indic forms, Turner 261b posits 
quite a series of base forms: dviyardha-, *dvaty- 
ardha-, *duvardha-, *dauvardha-, and *daivad- 
dha-; but the vrddhi is not justified, d(w)vd- 
appears in Middle Indic only in compound numer- 
als, and Guj. dodh has an exact parallel in notri 
‘invitation,’ which certainly has no old au. 


13. In other cases, either the word or its spe- 
cific e-form is confined to single New Indic lan- 
guages. Skt. mgada- ‘a fetter’ Hariv. etc., Pkt. 
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(Mah., Mag.) niala-, becomes Si. meru and nelu, 
Nep. nel (Turner 353). Skt. vitasti- ‘span’ SBr. 
etc., MInd. *viatthi- (Pkt. AMag. and He. wi- 
hatthi- is a blend of *viatthi- and transposed 
*yihatti-),** yields Panj. vitth, Mar. vit etc., but 
Guj. vét (T. 442b sub bitta). 

For Skt. divasa- ‘day’ TBr. etc., Pkt. diasa- 
and diaha- (above §3), Gujarati etc. has dis, but 
Panjabi, dih and deh, and Lahnda, dehé (§8; 
Turner 311). And for Skt. balivarda- ‘a bull’ 
TBr. etc., Pali balivadda-, Pkt. balivadda- (Pall. 
Grant) and balidda- (Sheth), the normal New 


“Cf. e.g. Hi. baph, bhap, and bhaph ‘steam.’ — 
Pischel §207 end assumes an s-doublet *vistasti-, 
whence *vithatthi-, vihatthi-; erroneously. 


Indic form is Hi. etc. balad, but Lahnda has baled 
(T. 421b).* 

Perhaps the change ia>e went through *ea 
(hiatus change and subsequent contraction) : 
*niar > *near > ner. 

A change of visajj-, *vihajj-, *vhiajj- ‘to send’ 
($2) into *vhejj- is, therefore, well supported ; 
and this became Hi. bhej-.— 

This is one of the cases which show that ety- 
mology should start from meaning; starting from 
the sounds, one would of course not think of bhej- 
being vi-srj-. 


‘5 Lah. baled might go back directly to Pkt. balidda- 
with i before double consonant to e. But i here came 
into this position so late that this change probably was 
no longer working then. 
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THE PRESENT ARTICLE requires an explanation. 
When studying the Tigré texts published by Litt- 
mann I intended to treat the Tigré verb only, and 
the result of this investigation was published in 
this JoURNAL v. 65 (1945). 1-26. But since there 
is no scientific grammar of Tigré, as was pointed 
out in the introduction of the Verb, it has seemed 
to me advisable to investigate the parts of the 
speech other than the verb, and to treat them in 
the same way as it was done for the verb. Until 
investigations in Ethiopia itself or work with na- 
tive informants outside Ethiopia furnish us with 
more complete material for a description of Tigré, 
these “ Grammatical sketches in Tigré” when re- 
printed together with “The verb in Tigré” will 
form a “Short grammar of Tigré.” 

All the necessary indications concerning the 
language as well as the principal studies of Tigré 
were mentioned in the introduction to the Verb, 
and will, therefore, not be repeated here. For the 
abbreviations, see Verb note 1. The following 
abbreviations should, however, be added: 


Kinig Neue Studien = Neue Studien iiber Schrift, Aus- 
sprache und allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethiopischen 


Leslau Cushitic influence = The Cushitic influence on 
the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. A problem of sub- 
stratum, in Word 1 (1945) 59-82. 

Littmann Pronomen = Die Pronomina in Tigré, in ZA 
12 (1897). 188-230, 291-316. 

Praetorius Amh. Spr. = Die amharische Sprache. 

Reinisch Bilin = Die Bilin-Sprache, II. Wérterbuch. 

Surdstrém Séng = En sdng pé Tigré-spréket. 

Verb = Leslau, The verb in Tigré, in JAOS 65 (1945). 
1-26. 


The texts in transliteration published by Litt- 
mann in ZDMG 65 (1911). 697-708 and by Sund- 
strém in MO 8 (1914). 1-15 were also utilized as 
well as the grammatical forms transliterated by 
Littmann from some religious texts and published 
by Brockelmann passim in his Grundriss. 


CHAPTER I 
PHONOLOGY 


The problems of phonology will be considered 
here only in so far as they have a bearing on the 
grammatical phenomena, and not on the ety- 
mologies. A historical treatment of the phonetic 
facts would be beyond the scope of the present 
study and should be undertaken within the frame- 
work of the Ethiopic languages in general, or, at 
least, of North-Ethiopic. Detailed problems of 


pronunciation cannot be indicated here either 
since the study is based on texts printed in Ethio- 
pic characters; the spelling is mostly traditional, 
and does not indicate the actual pronunciation. 
Only an investigation with native informants can 
furnish us with the necessary material for a 
phonetic study. 


§1. Table of consonants and vowels 


Labials bfmp 
Dentals tdiszs 
Liquids Irn 
Prepalatals Egéesin 
Occlusive palatals k g q 
Laryngals weal ft 
Semivowels wy 


The vowels are in the Ethiopic order: 1st order 
a (vowel between a and e), 2nd order u, 3rd order 
i, 4th order a, 5th order e, 6th order a (a very 
short vowel), 7th order o.? 

The phonemes p ¢ s é q are glottalized conso- 
nants, that is, they are pronounced with a glottal 
stop following the ordinary consonants, as is the 
case in all the Ethiopic languages.” 

The prepalatals are not as frequent as in South 
Ethiopic. The situation is the same in Tigriiia. 

The laryngal h represents a coalescence of h and 
h of Geez and of Semitic in general, as in Tigriia.® 

Note the absence of the labiovelars found in the 
other Ethiopic languages. The Ethiopic labio- 
velars k” g” q” are represented in Tigré as k g q.* 

For the aspiration of t, according to Littmann, 
see Verb note 56. 


1 For the pronunciation of the consonants in Ethiopic, 
see Armbruster, Initia Amharica I. pp. 6-7, Mittwoch 
“ Proben aus amharischem Volksmunde,” in MSOS 1907, 
pp. 189-93, M. Cohen Traité pp. 30-42. For the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels of the Ist and 6th order in 
Tigré, see Sundstrém in MO 8 (1914). 1-2. 

* For the influence of Cushitie on the glottalized pro- 
nunciation of these phonemes, see Leslau Cushitic influ- 
ence, p. 63. According to Littmann in Brockelmann 
Grundriss p. 124, q is reduced into ’ at the end of the 
syllable: ta’tal for taqgtdl. 

*For the laryngals in the Ethiopic languages, see 
Leslau Gafat Doc. p. 24. 

*The reduction of the labiovelars to the ordinary 
series of the palatal and velar consonants occurs also 
in Harari; for Guragué, see Polotsky in Bull. Soc. Ling. 
39 (1938). 144-51. See also Leslau Cushitic influence, 
pp. 61-2. 
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GENERAL PHONETIC PHENOMENA 


§ 2. Gemination 


The gemination in Tigré, like in the other 
Ethiopic languages, has a morphological and a 
phonetic value: 


a) The morphological value is evident in some 
nominal forms and in the derived stems of the 
verb with a special value, namely an intensive or 
expressive value. Thus gdttal, qattil as opposed 
to qdtal, qétil form intensive adjectives (see 
§13b,c,d,e); gattal forms nouns of product: 
wallad “that what is born” (§17%a) as opposed 
to gatal which forms verbal and abstract nouns 
(§ 15c) ; the verbs of the geminated type (type B) 
have sometimes a different value from those of the 
simple type (type A), as for example the denomi- 
native value in mdssdalé “to make a proverb,” but 
mislé “to resemble” (Verb § 2). 


b) The phonetic value of the gemination is evi- 
dent in the case of assimilation: ’attal instead and 
beside ’antal “this of ” (§4c), ‘abballi, ’attall 
“in this” instead of ’ab ‘alli, ’at ’alli (§ 4e), 
mizzimmat “the fact of being robbed” for 
miatzammat, 

In some forms the gemination is secondary, like 
the gemination of the prepalatals with the suffixed 
pronouns of the Ist person: wéd’aéée “my cow” 
from wii’at, ra’asse “ my head ” from ré’as (§ 3a) ;° 
in some of the prepositions with vocalic suffixed 
pronouns, like ’abb-u, ’attu-u “in it” from ’ab, ’at 
(§ 46d), but ’alu “to him”; in the 3rd radical 
of the verb of some forms with the suffixed pro- 
nouns: lagdttal “he kills,” but lagdttal-l-o “he 
kills him” (§ 48aa). 


ec) There is no gemination at the end of the 
word: thus kal “all” but kallu; sér “middle” 
but sdérru “his middle.” 


d) The laryngals and the semi-vowels w, y are 
not geminated; thus lasahat “he errs,” lagdyas 
“he goes,” but lakdffat “he opens”; rayam 
“long,” but gdattan “ thin.” ® 


5It is quite possible that the gemination of the pre- 
palatals is very weak as is the case in Amharic. 

*The laryngals are not geminated either in Tigrifia 
(Leslau Doc. T'na, 7), but seem to be geminated in some 
dialects (M. Cohen Consonnes laryngales p. 47). For 
Geez, M. Cohen Pron. trad. p. 250 states “si la gémi- 
nation tombe sur une laryngale, elle est peu sensible, 
quoique perceptible.” Littmann, Geez-Studien II p. 683, 
and Mittwoch Trad. Ausspr. p. 59 give no gemination 
for the laryngals. For the gemination of y in Tigré, 
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§ 3. Prepalatalization 


a) Beside the series of the prepalatal phonemes 
there exists in Tigré prepalatalization for morpho- 
logical reasons. The phonemes d ¢ s are prepala- 
talized into g é § with the suffixed pronoun of the 
1st person, singular -ye of the noun;’ these conso- 
nants can be pronounced with or without gemi- 
nation. Thus walad: walage “my sons,” kabad: 
kibagge “my belly,” wé’at: wa’aéce “my cow,” 
bet: becée “ my house,” ra’as: ra’asse “ my head”; 
as for man “from,” Littmann Pronomen 197 has 
mane, but in his Publications manye.® 


b) Beside the plural -dyt in some biliterals and 
substantives with 3rd radical y (§ 23g), there 
exists the ending -dé:* hamayt “ male relatives of 
the bride,” hamaé “ parents-in-law”; ‘abayt “the 
father and the father’s brother,” ‘abaé “ fathers 
and forefathers”; ‘agqgadé “soldiers”; ‘allaé 
“bondsmen,” ete. According to Sundstrém Sang 
29, the plural of ‘ab is *abac, but with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd person ‘abdytu. It is quite 
possible that the ending -dé is reconstructed from 
the form with the suffixed pronoun of the Ist 
person -cée, but with the vowel -w of the 3rd 
person the ¢ is, of course, not prepalatalized. For 
this ending, see also § 23 g,i. 


§ 4. Assimilation and vocalic harmony 


a) The glottal stop ’ as radical as well as prefix 
of the causative and of the internal plural can 
become ‘ in roots containing an emphatic conso- 
nant: ‘agrud “roots” for ‘agrud, ‘atelat “ goats” 
for ‘atelat, ‘acaba‘ and ‘aéaba‘ plural of éab‘at 
“finger,” ‘aqgbala “to return” for ‘agbala, mas‘at 


see, however, maymayyo “ delicate” (Publications III. 
357. 16, 521. 37) which is probably a dialect other than 
this of Mensa. 

7 Prepalatalization for morphological reasons occurs 
in Amharic, but only with the suffixed pronouns of the 
verb, thus bete “my house,” but sadég “send” for 
*sadddi; in Gafat, Harari, and probably also in Guragué 
and South-Argobba, the prepalatalization is not con- 
sistent (Leslau Gaf. Doc. 20, Contr. har. 437, M. Cohen 
Etudes p. 112, Nouv. Et. 401). In none of the Ethiopic 
languages, there is prepalatalization with the nominal 
suffixed pronouns. For the prepalatalization in Semitic, 
see Brockelmann Grundriss, pp. 206-9. 

* Littmann in Brockelmann Grundriss §79b gives 
also $>¢ in gds: géte “my face”; Littmann ZA 13. 
149 indicates also other cases of prepalatalization in 
the dialect of Massaua: gdya% “he goes” for gdyas, 
hankasad “to limp” for hankdsd, pl. ‘asyaf of sdyf. 

* For the ending -dg, see note 75. 
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“ arrival ” for mas’at, sim‘a “to be thirsty” for 
saiim’a.*° 

b) The prefix ¢ in contact with a dental is as- 
similated to it: mdassimmad “to be cheated ” for 
mitsimmad, mdzzimmat “the fact of being 
robbed ” for matzimmat, ’addama‘a “to hit” for 
‘atdamma‘a. 


c) The phoneme n is assimilated to ¢ in ’antal 
beside ’attal “this of, belonging to” (§ 49a). 


d) The partial assimilation of nb to mb, as in 
‘ambaidabadaé “to move out” for ‘anbadabada is 
well known in all the languages. 


e) The glottal stop ’ of the demonstrative ele- 
ment ’alli “this” and of the interrogative ‘aya 
“which?” is assimilated to the preceding conso- 
nant of the preposition ’ab, ’at in the form of 
abballi, ’attalla “in this,” ’abbaya “where?” ; and 
in the prefix of the double causative ‘attd- from 
at’a (Verb §12): *attabsala “to make somebody 
cook” from at’absild. This gemination c’> cc* is 
not to be considered as general; it seems to occur 
only with elements which form a syntactic unity. 


f) The cases of assimilation are much more 
frequent in the spoken language, as would ap- 
pear from the examples given in the Publications. 
Thus Brockelmann Grundriss §100e indicates 
many examples of assimilation according to Litt- 
mann’s transliteration of some religious texts, like 
‘agan nambar for ’agal nanbdr, ’agar rabbi for 
‘agal_raébbi; in Sundstrém’s and Littmann’s 
texts:7* *ad gdsna for ’at gdsna, woros Sek for 
worot Sek, worod gassay for worot gassay, dgameko 
for tgameko, ete. 


g) In Gram. tigré p. 66 one finds the form 
*yakahal “I can not” which represents a phe- 
nomenon of assimilation for ’v’akahal, v’a becoming 
iya.8 

h) Note the form wad “son” for wald; with 
the vocalic suffixed pronouns, like the 3rd masc. 
fem. sg. pl. the radical is wad, thus wdd-u, wid-om, 
etc., but also waldu; with the consonantal suffixed 


° See E. Littmann “ Ain und die emphatischen Laute ” 
in ZSem, 2 (1932). 274-5. 

4 ¢= consonant; for c’>cc in Semitic, see Brockel- 
mann Grundriss p. 157. 

*2Sundstrém in MO 8 (1914). 1-15, Littmann in 
ZDMG 65 (1911). 697-708. 

** The same phenomenon occurs in Geez: *i’agaébbar 
>'iyagabber, ’i’a’ammar > ’iya’ammear (Dillmann-Crichton 
Grammar p. 92). 


pronouns, the radical is wal, thus wdl-ye, wal-ka 
etc. 

i) The form of the passive participle gatul be- 
comes by vocalic harmony qutul, gatal (§13i).%* 


§ 5. Dissimilation of vowels 


The syllables iy, uw, ow are dissimilated into 
ay,aw:** haradkayo “thou (fem.) hast killed him” 
for haradkiyo, wilidkayo “thou (fem.) hast borne 
him” for walidkiyo; balla‘awa “they eat her” 
for balla‘uwa, sibirkawo “ I broke it ” for sabarko- 
wo, for an original sdbarku-wo. 


§ 6. Metathesis 


Metathesis occurs occasionally in roots contain- 
ing y: ‘aybat “houses” for and beside ‘abyat, 
mayra for marya “ Mary,” and in the verbs 3rd 
radical w,y: wiaiyda “they (fem.) make” for 
widya, ‘ayta “they come” for ‘atya, but also 
tasdtya “they drink” without metathesis (Verb 
§25b8); active participle wayday “one who 
makes,” taylay “one who follows” for wadyay, 
talyay (§ 13h). 


§ 7. Inflection (“ Umlaut”’) 


Inflection (“ Umlaut”) occurs in the verb with 
the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person. Thus 
tasabrt “thou (fem.) breakst” and fdallagi “let 
go” with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person 
become tasdbbir-o, tallig-o, etc. The forms ending 
in -o (originally -w), like (la)sdébro “ they break,” 
tasbaro “ break,” sabaro “ break ” with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd person masc. fem. sg. pl. be- 
come sdbbur-o, tasbor-a, sabor-om (see § 48aa). 
The exact conditions of the “ Umlaut ” have still 
to be determined. Some classes and types of the 
verbs have o or wu instead of the above mentioned 
u,o after the 2nd radical (see notes 110, 111).*¢ 
It is possible, too, that we have to deal in many 
cases with the intercalation of a vowel rather than 
with inflection. 


§ 8. Consonant clusters 


One of the greatest disadvantages of the Ethio- 
pic alphabet is the fact that it does not indicate 
whether a consonant with the 6th order is pro- 


14 Like in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. § 17b); for Am- 
haric, see Brockelmann Grundriss 184. 

*° For Geez, see Kénig, Neue Studien, pp. 152-4. 

16 The “Umlaut” occurs also in Modern South-Arabic: 
Mehri tetiber “thou breakst” for tetéber-i, etc., Guragué 
tasefri “ thou weighst ” (fem.) as opposed to the masc. 
tasdfru (Leslau in JAOS 63 (1943).5). 
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nounced with the vowel a or no vowel at all. 
Unfortunately, Littmann’s Publications do not 
have a special mark either to indicate the actual 
pronunciation of the vowel of the 6th order so 
that the problem of the consonant clusters closely 
connected with the pronunciation of the 6th order 
cannot be examined in details. The transliteration 
of some religious texts by Littmann in Brockel- 
mann’s Grundriss, the few texts in transcription 
by Littmann and Sundstrém would indicate, how- 
ever, that the final consonant clusters are avoided 
by insertion of a between the two consonants. 
Thus Semitic gatl has in Tigré the form gdatal 
(§11b), gatl has the form gatal (§11b).*” Like- 
wise in the consonant clusters with a final ¢t, the 
t seems to be lost in order to avoid a final conso- 
nant cluster; thus probably in the form of the 
plural gattal for qattalt (§ 24c), ’agtal for ’agtalt 
(§ 26c), ete., and perhaps in the singular like 
karan “voice” but karantu “his voice,” karim 
“rainy season ” but Geez karaimt, das “saucepan” 
from Arabic dest (Brockelmann Grundriss, p. 
168), etc.; see also note 96. 

An initial consonant cluster seems to be allowed 
in the stem with ¢: thaggdasaé “to set out.” 


§9. Abbreviation and contraction of vowels and 
diphthongs 
a) The vowels a,e can be abbreviated into a or 
not pronounced at all before the suffixed pronoun 
of the 3rd person masc. fem. sg. pl. -hu-, -ha, 
-hom, -han (see § 46d) :** nabra-hu beside nabra- 
hu “his meal” from nabra, mor-hu “his stick ” 
from mora, ’ada-hu “his hand” from ‘ade, 
‘amarka-hu “thou hast guessed it ” from ’amdrka- 
hu, habna-hu “we gave to him” for habna-hu. 
b) The syllable wc(a)c is abbreviated into 
ac(a)c:** thus the feminine of gatul is gatalat 
instead of gatul(a)t (§ 31b). 
c) The syllables containing w or y can be con- 
tracted in the following conditions: *° 
a) ay becomes i: darit “black” from darayt, 
17 But in Munzinger 'agr, ’azn, and in Reinisch kdbda; 


see on this problem, M. Cohen “Des groupes de con- 
sonnes ...” in Mem. Soc. Ling. 23. 72-90. 


18 The same occurs in Tigrifia with the vowel a before 
the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person: gdza-’u, gaza-’a 
“his, her house ” for gdza-’u, gdza-’a, ete. 

1°¢ = consonant; for Geez, see Kénig Neue Studien 
p. 143; for Tigrifia, Leslau Doc, Tna § 30a8. 

2° For the reduction of diphthongs in Geez, see Kénig 
Neue Studien 105-17; for Tigrifia, Leslau Doc. Tna, § 19. 
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feminine of daruy; karit “she who goes down” 
from karayt; gisit “crossing” for gaysét (form 
gatlat) ; libés “may he dry” for laybds. 

8B) aw becomes u, dw becomes 0: mundt “ feed- 
ing” for mawndat (type gatlat), molid “ relation- 
ship” for mawlid (type médqtal). 

For other problems of the contraction of diph- 
thongs, see Verb §§ 23, 24, 25. 


§ 10. Treatment of laryngals 


The treatment of the laryngals has been de- 
scribed in details in the Verb § 16. 

Some of the principles applied to the noun are 
the following: 


a) Voweless laryngals at the end of the syllable 
preceded by d@ take the vowel a: md‘asdd “ sickle,” 
mihabar “council-place,’ mdhaddr “ resting- 
place,” all these forms being mdqtal (see Verb 
§ 16e). 

b) In other forms in which the laryngal is at 
the end of the syllable, like in ’a?tal, ’a?tul 
(§ 24d,e)** the syllables ‘a? become ?a: halag 
“ silver-anklets,” ‘azan “ tribes,” *adug “ donkeys,” 
‘anud “ pillars.” 

c) Nominal forms like makkahe “ boasting” 
instead of makkahe and many more can easily be 
explained according to Verb § 16. 


d) An original vowel of the 1st order (a) after 
a laryngal is probably pronounced a as in the other 
Ethiopic languages. 


Cuapter II 
NOUN 


Forms of the noun 


There are two types of nouns: 1) nouns not de- 
rived from a verb or not having a definite value; 
2) nouns derived from a verb or having a definite 
value. 


A. NOUNS NOT DERIVED FROM A VERB 


There are biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral, and 
quinquiliteral nouns. They end in, a consonant or 
in any vowel except d. 


§ 11. Nouns ending in a consonant 


a) BILirERALS. Many of them are originally 

*1 ? designates any laryngal. The opinion of Néldeke 
in ZA 24. 280 who explains the type C habdré as coming 
from ’ahbdrd is partly justified; see Verb note 91. 
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biliteral nouns; others are of the type 1. 2.2 (like 
sir, gab); still others are contracted from roots 
with one of the radicals w, y (like bet, kor). 


Type sdr “middle”: sab “people,” wad “son” 
(from wild), dim “blood,” gar “horn” (from 
garn), ‘af “nostril,” hag “ justice.” 

Type dar “house”: far “lucky event,” kab 
and hab “ heat,” kas “ glass” (Ar.), may “ water.” 

Type bet “house”: mes “mead,” kef “kind” 
Ar.). 

Type gim “nebula”: sim “shells,” ‘id “ me- 
morial.” 

Type kor “saddle”: hol “ year,” gor “depth.” 

Type kuk “viper”: tut “sinew,” lut “thun- 
derbolt,” bun “ coffee.” 

Type gab “hole”: ’ad “hand,” ’am “ mother,” 
tab “ breast,” ‘an “ eye,” sar “vein,” sam “name.” 


Some of the biliterals end in -at, -et, -tt, -ot 
without being feminine: *ukdt “meal,” qdabdat 
“midst,” hawdt “skin,” Siéwet “ears of corn,” 
garit “ matter,” korit “ball,” saérot “ health.” 


b) Tritiverats. Type gatal:*? nafas “soul,” 
tada‘ “ breast,” wakad “time” (Ar.), kalab “ dog.” 


qitaél: sdar “grass,” badin “body,” nabas 
“calamity,” gabay “road,” nahar “ breast.” 

qital: gaddam “convent,” ‘adar “sickness,” 
eiraf “ giraffe,” karay “hyena,” ‘akan “ place.” 

gitil: nabit “wine,” térik “ caravan.” 

qitul: simuy “trough,” ‘amur “ pail,” hadud 
“thunder.” 

gatal: katam “ring” (Ar. hatam), gadam 
“land.” 

gatal: wahar “bull,” samat “side,” hagaf 
“bosom,” halam “dream,” *agar “foot,” karan 
“voice,” aban “stone”; see notes 17, 22. 

gatil: zabad “ butter,” kadadr “ meadow” (Ar.). 

gatul: tarud “ hero,” tabun “ piece of 50 cents.” 

gattul: warrub “ afternoon,” baggu*‘ “ sheep.” 

gatal: zalam “rain,” sagad “neck,” darar 
“meal.” 


Many of the triliterals have the ending -t without 
being feminine: gablét “south,” gablat “ north,” 
‘atmat “ mountain-spring,” gazirat “island,” nag- 


*? Brockelmann Grundriss § 100 states that Tigré has 
no consonantal cluster at the my and it drops the 2nd 
radical. He cites wdd for wdld “son,” gqér for gdrn 
“horn” and gan “limit” for gadan; but all these ex- 
amples have a liquid 1,n, and a dental d, and the as- 
similation of 1, n, d in these examples can probably 
better explain the root than Brockelmann’s statement. 


garat “drum,” ’arket “ measure,” maharot “ bell,” 
bayhot “ jackal.” 


c) QUADRILITERALS. Type gartal, maqtal: maq- 
tin “back,” médndér “village,” ‘astar “sky,” 
dimbar “wing.” 

gartal: hashas “ pebbles,” sémba’ “lung,” tas- 
bah “rosary” (Ar.). 

gartal: garcam “ wrist,” falfal “sprout,” *ankar 
“ side.” 

gartal: sambar “funeral song,” karbag “whip,” 
walwal “ air.” 

gartul: sangud “handle,” languy “ shepherd.” 


Many of the quadriliterals have no definite form, 
as for example: mastir “ mystery,” tintin “ hole,” 
tarqgob “heel,” harmaz “elephant,” and many 
more. 


d) QUINQUILITERALS. Some of these nouns are: 
Saibanrab “ girl,” galangal “ euphorbia,” *adangal 
“bean,” hamdnrab “ stallion,” ete. 


§ 12. Nouns ending in a vowel 
a) UNILITERAL: hu “ brother.” 


b) Britirerats. Many of them are originally 
biliterals, others are contracted from triliterals with 
one of the radicals w, y. The vowels are: -a, -e, -1, 
-o, u: mora “stick,” dosa “hut,” rora “ plateau,” 
beza “ransom,” ‘ela “well,” zima “ brother-in- 
law,” zaga “village,” gana “stranger”; fare 
“fruit,” lahe “jaw”; lali “night,” titi “tune of 
the harp”; gano “ leather,” ‘aso “ malaria,” hago 
“belt of beads”; badu “deserted land.” 


c) TRILITERALS. Some of these nouns are: 
rawya “ stork,” daqala “ bastard,” goyla “ wedding 
dance,” takla “wolf,” mdnba “master,” ndabra 
“ meal,” minka “spoon”; ‘arwe “serpent,” wagre 
“ olive,” sarre “breeches”; rabbi “ Lord” (Ar.), 
haddi “kind of game”; gidddo “good luck,” 
derho “ chicken,” ‘atro “dwarf antilope ”; dammu 
“cat,” Sallu “ squirrel.” 


d) QUADRILITERALS and QUINQUILITERALS: 
masmasa “reason,” “’anbata “locust”; barbdre 
“red pepper,” mantdlle “hare”; masmari “ hard 
wood”; médsingo “harp,” harabso “ blister,” 


‘angogho “ egg.” 


B. NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBS 


The nouns derived. from verbs or having a spe- 
cial value have the following forms: 
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a) Radicals without prefix or suffix: 


Triliterals: gatal (§15Aa), gatal (§15Ac), gatul 
(§13i), gatal ($13a), gdtal (§13b), gatil 
(§13d,15Ab), gatul (§13f), gatal (§ 13g), 
gattal (§1%a), gattdél (§15Ad,1%b), qattul 
§$13i), gattal (§15Af,1%c), gattal (§ 13c, 
15Ac), gattil (§ 13c). 


Quadriliterals: gartal (§ 17a), gartul (§ 131), gar- 
tal (§ 18a), gartil (§ 13d), gdaratal (§ 13g). 


b) Radicals with reduplication of the ist or 
2nd radical (§ 13h, 15Ag). 


c) Radicals with vocalic suffix: 
-a (§15Ba), -i (§14a), -e:qatle, gatle, qatale, 
gattale, qattéile, qartale (15Bb), -o: gatlo, 
gattalo (§ 15Bc). 


d) Radicals with consonantal suffix: 

-t (§ 15Bf, 18ba, 19a), -at (§ 15Bg), -ot (§ 15Bd), 
-tét (§18bB,19i), -it (§18by), -itat (§18by), 
-<itit (§19d), -ay (§14b, 18aa, 19e), -ayt 
(§ 19e), -tay (§ 14c, 18ay), -(n)na (§ 15Bk), 
-(2)nnat (§ 15B1), -an (§ 15Bj), -in (§ 18e), 
-nay (§ 14d), -b (§20), qatlat (§15Be), 
gatal(a)t (§15Bh), gattalat (§17d), qgatta- 
lit (§15Be), gattalit (§15Bi,1%c), gqatlay 
(§ 13h). 


e) Radicals with prefix: 

mé- (§13g, 15Ca, 16b), ma- (§15Cd), mat- 
§ 13g), ta- (§ 15Cj), ta- (§ 15Cj), ‘a- 
(§15Cg), *an- (§15Ci), ‘at- (§15Ch), 
miagtil (§15Cb,16a), méqgtul (§13j), 
magtal (§ 15Ce, 16c), magtal (§ 15Ca, 16c), 
migittal (§15Ca), mdqqgattal (§15Ca), 
mitgattal (§15Ca), métgattal (§15Ca), 
matqdtatal (§15Ca). 


f) Radicals with prefixes and suffixes: 
‘a---ot (§15Bd), ma---i(t) (§15Ce, 16d), 
mi ---ay (§13h), mat - - - ay (§13h), 
miqtulét (§ 15Cf). 
g) Internal vowel e (§18). 


It must be stressed that not all the nominal 
forms that occur are considered here. 


§ 13. Adjectives and participles 


The adjective can be expressed by bd‘al “ pos- 
sessor of ” followed by a substantive: bd‘al ‘anad 
“ obstinate ” (lit. “ possessor of obstinacy”). For 
the position of the adjective, see § 36. 


The nominal forms serving to express the ad- 
jective and the participle are the following: 


a) gatal, gértal (quadriliterals) forms adjec- 
tives: ** fanak “courageous,” galab “ left,” ‘arad 
“strong,” farfar “ brown.” 


b) gdatal, feminine gdtalit, forms adjectives and 
participles: ** faza* “watchful,” gaémat “ beater,” 
zaimat “robber,” fadab “strong” (see Verb § Vay). 


c) qgdattal, feminine qdttalit, forms adjectives 
with an intensive value, and occasionally parti- 
ciples even from verbs of type A: Sallal “strong,” 
baddal “bright,” gdddal “heavy,” gannad “who 
draws the limits,” ‘addagit “tarrying,” walladit 
“who has borne”; see Verb § Tay. 


It forms also denominatives with the value of 
abundance:**> ¢aéggar “hairy,” Gabba’ “long- 
fingered,” gabbah “ broad-fronted,” *aggar “ foot- 
man,” sdffar “having long fingernails.” 


d) gatil, gartil (quadriliterals) forms adjec- 
tives: ?° wagib “valuable,” rayim “long, distant,” 
mitiq “sweet,” gatin “thin,” hankis “ limping,” 
hankil “ crook-legged ”; the feminine is gdttal, 
gartal (§ 33). 


e) gattil forms simple and denominative adjec- 
tives, probably with an intensive value:?’ ¢aggir 
“hairy,” sinnt “ good.” 


f) gdtul forms adjectives: 78 néaqu* “ bursting,” 
gadud “fat” or “ barren.” 


g) qatal, qaratal (quadriliterals), feminine qat- 
lat, pl. qatlam, is the normal formation of the 
participle (see Verb § 7a) ; 7° it also forms adjec- 


*° Brockelmann, op. cit. p. 335. 

The feminine seems to be formed from a non- 
existant gdtali. 

2° Brockelmann op. cit. 361; the same value is found 
in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna § 30c), in Geez (Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar p. 231); is not very frequent in 
Amharic. 

2° See Brockelmann op. cit. p. 237, Dillman-Crichton 
op. cit. p. 227; rare in Amharic and Tigrifia, see M. 
Cohen Nouv. Et. p. 76. 

*7 Brockelmann op. cit. p. 362, Leslau Doc. Tna. § 30¢. 

*8 Brockelmann op. cit. § 120, Praetorius Amh, Spr. 
§ 112a. 

*°Tigré seems to be the only Ethiopic language in 
which gatal is the form of the participle; in Geez there 
are some examples of gatal as adjective (Dillmann- 
Crichton op. cit. p. 229-30), for Amharic see Praetorius 
Amh. Spr. §112a. The normal formation of the parti- 
ciple in the Ethiopic languages is gdétali; for Semitic, 
see Brockelmann op. cit. § 126. 
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tives: baga* “ sharp,” barah “ pure-hearted,” Safag 
“quick,” dafa’ “of a fine character”; and the 
ordinal numbers: salas “ third,” raba* “fourth,” 


etc. (§ 57). 


The active participle of the causative stem is 
also formed by the prefix mé-:*° maw‘ “lamen- 
ter,” mafrah “something frightful,” mds’al “ mes- 
senger,” méaffarah “ gladdening,” mdrke’ “one 
who causes to succeed,” mdr‘awi “a newly married 
man”; it also forms denominative participles: 
md’ansat “who brings forth female young,” matba* 
“who brings forth male children ” (from ’anas(t), 
tab‘at, see § 34). 

With the prefix mdt- are formed active parti- 
ciples of the verbs with prefix ta- (Verb § 7af) : 
mitba’as “one who fights,” mathagak “one who 
jokes,” mathalkas “ one who hides himself,” mdat- 
fant “ one who makes his last will.” 


h) qatlay, fem. gatlayt, pl. masc. gatlayam (and 
gatlat, §23f), fem. gatlayat; forms participles, 
temporary situations and professions (see also 
Verb § Yaa) :** sabtay “one who holds,” ragmay 
“one who curses,” harmay “robber,” batkay “one 
who cuts,” marhay “leader,” harsay “ plough- 
man”; from the verbs 3rd radical w,y: wayday 
“one who makes,” taylay “one who follows,” 
‘aylay “ stranger.” 


The verbs of type B, C, denominative verbs and 
the derived stems also form their participle with 
the prefix md-, mdt- and the suffix -ay, see Verb 
§%aB. Some examples not mentioned there can 
be added: mdstayay “one who gives to drink,” 
mimatyay “ one who passes,” md‘abyay “ one who 
rears,” médbdrkatay “baker,” mdtgawhay “one 
who visits in the morning.” 


i) gatul (by assimilation qiitul, gatal) forms 
passive participles from the verbs of type A and C 
(Verb § tb) ; *? gattul is the passive participle of 
the verbs of type B, and of the verbs that have 


*° For Geez, see Dillmann-Crichton op, cit. pp. 241 ff. 

** The same value is attained in Tigriiia by qdtal-ay 
which is in the relation to the Ethiopic participle qdétali 
like Te. qatlay to the Te. participle qgatal; the ending 
ay is, of course, the same which expresses the origin 
(see §14b). 

**Is the normal formation of the passive participle 
and of some adjectives in North-Ethiopic (Leslau op. 
cit. § 30a, Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 227), rare in 
South-Ethiopic; for Semitic, see Brockelmann op. cit. 
§141. For the passive participle of Tigré from the base 
of the causative stem, see Verb note 41. 
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the prefix ta- only (see Verb § 7b8) ; gartul is the 
passive participle of the quadriliterals; for the 
passive participle from the base of the causative 
stem, see Verb note 41. 

All these forms also serve to express adjectives: 
garur “cold,” hafun “hot,” ba’us “angry,” kalul 
“round,” ‘assum “strong,” ’akkuy “bad,” sallul 
“ crazy,” Sangul “ of age.” The form gattul desig- 
nates also denominative adjectives: ‘aggur “ pe- 
destrian,” laddum “adorned with ear-rings,” 
hallug “one who has the syphilis,” dabbur 
“ mountainous.” 

j) mdqgtul is the Arabic form of the passive 
participle: mdkluq “creatures” (Ar. mahliq), 
mitlug, idem., makruh “one of bad luck” (Ar.), 
misruf “food” (Ar. masrif). It is most proba- 
ble that these words are borrowed from Arabic as 
isolated words, but not as grammatical form. Also 
forms adjectives and substantives, like mangur 
“that illuminates,” mafrud “ foal.” 


k) An adjective with reduplication of the 1st 
radical is rérdyam “ giant, large.” ** 


§ 14. Nouns of relation and profession 


Nouns of relation, and some of the nouns of 
profession are expressed by the suffixes: -t, -ay, 
-tay, -nay.** 

a) Suffix -1 serves to express nouns of relation 
and appurtenance: ‘algog-t “relating to a preci- 
pice,” ‘aker+ “one with yellow teeth,” harez-+ 
“ one who has talismans,” gamm-i “ having clipped 
ears,” gdlém-i “like ink,” ‘agbed-i “ guilty,” 
gor “deep.” Most of these expressions are de- 
rived from a substantive. 

b) Suffix -ay forms denominate adjectives as 
well as adjectives and nouns of relation: ‘abdll-ay 


“that sweeps down,” habt-ay “the giver,” tar-ay 


%8 The same formation occurs in Amharic: tatallag 
“very big,” tatannas “very small.” For a Cushitic in- 
fluence, see Leslau Cushitic influence, p. 69. 

** The ending -i occurs in Ethiopic in the participle 
qaétali of Geez, Tigrifia and Amharic, and in the noun of 
relation of Geez (Dillmann-Crichton Grammar p. 252) ; 
the ending -ay is normal in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton 
op. cit. p. 254), Tigrifia (Leslau Doc, Tna. § 32 a,b), 
Gafat (Leslau Gaf. Doc. p. 37), in Amharic and Tigrifia 
it is contracted to -e (M. Cohen Traité p. 100, Leslau, 
Doc. Tna §32e); the ending -tay is encountered in 
Tigrifia -dttay (Leslau op. cit. § 32d), in Argobba and 
Amharic as -te (Praetorius Amh. Spr. 183-4) ; the end- 
ing -nay is found in Argobba (Praetorius op. cit. § 143). 
For the endings to express relation in Semitic, see 
Brockelmann Grundriss § 220. 
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“raw,” falil-ay “ poor,” ‘arkokab-ay “like a palm,” 
Sangib-ay “left-handed,” éagger-ay “hairy,” gan- 
nay “possessed by a demon,” baharen-ay “ pearl- 
fisher.” *° 


c) Suffix -tay expresses nouns of profession, of 
appurtenance and of origin: hards-tay “ plough- 
man,” Saher-tay “sorcerer,” hazzin-tay “sad,” 
miwi-tay “lamenter,” nagél-tay “fugitive,” 
‘aggar-tay “hunter,” hamasend-tay “ inhabitant 
of Hamasen ” (Gr. tig. p. 10). 


It is very probable that many of these nouns, 
like haristay, naqdltay, ‘aggairtay and others not 
mentioned here are formed from the base of the 
plural with the ending -f (*qatalt), and the suffix 
of appurtenance is -ay and not -tay.** 


d) Suffix -nay designates nouns of profession and 
denominative adjectives: qdadwasi-nay “ diver,” ** 
harra-nay “stubborn,” somd-nay “who fasts,” 
hamiisgi-nay “ dark-grey.” 

e) The noun of origin is also expressed by ba‘al 
followed by the name of the place: béd‘al ‘aylat 
“ originary from Aylat.” 


§ 15. Abstract nouns, verbal nouns, nouns of 
situation and of cause 


These nouns are formed with or without prefixes 
and suffixes. 


A. The forms without prefixes and suffixes are 
the following: 


a) gatal:** basar “cleverness” (Ar.), na’as 
“ childhood,” falag “ division.” 


b) qatil forms infinitives, verbal nouns and ab- 
stract nouns: *® ‘agib “ keep,” fati “ twist,” baqil 
“ srowth,” latif “clemency,” malik “rule”; for 
more details, see Verb § 7ca. 


c) gatal forms verbal and abstract nouns: *° 


85 From Bahrayn, name of a region (Brockelmann ZS 
5.21). 

8¢ For the noun of relation formed from the base of 
+ha plural, see Brockelmann Grundriss p. 398. 

"From Arabic gawwds “diver”; is considered by 
Brockelmann ZS 5.21 as “ Reimwortblidung” with 
bihare-nay. 

88 Like in all the Ethiopic languages, from an original 
qutl, qitl. 

8°Ts the normal formation of the infinitive in Geez 
(Dillmann-Crichton Grammar p. 265) ; is also the radi- 
cal of the gerundive in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna § 97), 
and Amharic gdét(t)al- (Cohen Traité pp. 181 ff.). For 
Semitic, see Brockelmann Grundriss § 119. 

*°Ts a Semitic (qutdl) and Ethiopic formation; see 
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rasan “ solidity,” sagad “ covering,” batar “ stand- 
ing,” sagab “wealth.” It also forms nouns of 
diseases: hamam “disease,” Safar id., hamar 
“ meagerness.” 


d) gattaél forms abstract nouns with a passive 
value: haddig “rest,” naddd’ “what is sent,” 
nallaf “compensation,” faggah “lending,” laqqah 
“borrowing,” sanndin “ estimate ”; see also § 17b. 


e) qgattal: ‘array “ reach.” 


f) gattal: ‘addal “ part,’ rammaq “ prayer,” 
kattah “sign”; see also § 16c. 


g) With reduplication of the 2nd radical: tari- 
rif “ puffing,” sababah “dawn”; ** is probably in 
connection with the radical of the frequentative 
stem (see Verb § 8). 


B. With vocalic and consonantal suffixes: 


a) Suffix -a:* sdgala “hanging out,” naééa 
“pulling,” hawala “ eating and drinking together,” 
tawdsa “ castration,” garraha “ kindling.” 


b) Suffix -e, with or without definite form: * 
hesse “ fame,” naqlole “ ascension,” zémate “ plun- 
dering,” gazare “abundance of milk”; qétle: 
‘awte “victory,” habre “direction”; qatle: bazhe 
“abundance,” hasbe “washing”; qgattale: ham- 
mase “swimming,” kaffale “measure”; qattile: 
nadddre “ descent,” makkahe “ boasting ”; gartale 
(quadriliterals): Sangale “old age,” gandale 
“ pride,” dangahe “ quarrel.” 


c) Suffix -o.** 


a) gatlo: fasso “ dried pieces,” ’asro “ captivity,” 


especially Néldeke “ Nomina der Form fu‘dl” in his 
Beitrége zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft pp. 30-3, 
and Brockelmann op. cit. pp. 347, 351, and ZS 6. 110. 

42Cp. the Amharic form gatattal (Cohen Nouv, Et. 
79); sababah is considered by Brockelmann ZS 6. 118 as 
diminutive. 

“2 The formation with the ending -a is normal in the 
Ethiopic languages: Dillmann-Crichton Grammar p. 232, 
Praetorius Anh. Spr. pp. 167 ff., Leslau Doc. Tna. p. 23. 
M. Cohen Nouv. Et. p. 83. 

** For the ending -e in Ethiopic, see Praetorius op. cit. 
173-4, Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 256, Leslau op. cif. 
§ 33h. The endings -a, -e of Geez are considered by 
Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. as endings of the feminine. 

“* This suffix is to be found in all the Ethiopic lan- 
guages (Dillmann-Crichton Grammar p. 257, Praetorius 
Amh, Spr. pp. 174 ff., M. Cohen Nouv. Et. 89, Leslau 
Doc, Tna. p. 23). For a possible Cushitic origin of this 
suffix, see Praetorius Amh. Spr. 174-6, Brockelmann ZS 
6.122, Conti Rossini La langue des Kemant p. 107, 
Cohen op. cit. 89-90. 
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masso “ rubbing,” hadgo “ divorce,” sahno “ fumi- 
gation.” 

B) qatélo: harémo “ weeding,” gadabo “ fight,” 
‘aliyo “wandering,” mdambéro “way of life, 
living,” mangafo “ rescue.” 

d) gattalot forms verbal nouns and infinitives 
from the verbs of type B, but also of type A, 
gatalot from verbs of type C, gartalot from the 
quadriliterals.*® 

Type A: ‘allibot “computation,” farragot “in- 
terpretation.” 

Type B: baddélot “change,” harrimot “weed- 
ing,” *akkdbot “ gathering,” tallagot “ loosing.” 

Type C: badasot “ flowing,” dagadagot “tramp- 
ling on,” mardkot “ subjecting.” 

Quadriliterals: falfalot “blooming,” warwarot 
“winnowing.” 


From the causative stem: *‘aremot “ removing,” 
‘atrifot “the fact of leaving,” ‘agrabot “ approach- 
ing,” ‘aw‘alot “tend,” *arwdyot “to quench the 
thirst.” 


e) gatlat is the verbal and abstract noun from 
verbs of type A, gattalat from verbs of type B.*® 


Type A: kaflét “parting,” naqmat “call,” 
batrat “ high ”; from verbs 2nd radical w: munat 
“feeding ” (see §9cB); 2nd y: gisat “ crossing ” 
(§ 9ca) ; from verbs 3rd rad. w, y: widét “make,” 
tilit “ following,” *7 but also ra’yat “sight,” zaryat 
“offspring”; from verbs 8rd radical laryngal: 
mas’at “ arrival,” naghat “bray,” nas’at “youth,” 
but in Gr. tig. with e: mal’et “ abundance,” dab’et 
“closure.” 

Type B: kallasét “end,” gassayét “ sitting 
down ”; see also Verb § 7cf. 


f) Suffix -dt without definite nominal form: 
rihamat “pity,” dakilat “prayer,” tawlidat 
“birth,” sdlatat “success,” hazyat “request, de- 
sire,” saddat “ distress,” hafandt “ heat.” 


g) -at: fantasat “division,” sdhagat “fun,” 
gomat “ advice,” gablat “ answer,” sagrat “ repar- 
tition.” 


““ The ending -ot is normal in Geez for the infinitive 
the form of which is gétilot (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 
pp. 268 ff.) ; this ending is not very frequent in Tigrifia 
and Amharic. 

*° The suffix -t to form abstract nouns is normal in the 
Ethiopic languages and in the other Semitic languages. 

*? These are analogical formations with the verbs 2nd 
radical y. 
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h) qgatalt: dahart “blessing,” halagt “ sweep- 
ing off,” masaht “violence.” It is possible that 
this nominal form is to be pronounced gatlat, see 
note 94, 


i) qgattalit: Sattait “ portion,” farrahit “ fear,” 
marrahit “ guidance,” sassait “ dance.” 


j) -an:*® qaran “reading” (Ar.), sahtan 
“sinning,” ’ab dagman “again”; Brockelmann 
Grundriss p. 390 cites tartan “Seufzen,” hiran 
“ Auswahl,” *2b gawhan “ schonend.” 


k) -(an)na expresses abstract nouns: *® masla- 
manna “Islam,” ra‘ena “pasture,” waharna 
“ avidity,” ‘amasna “ pregnancy,” fagga‘na “ faint 
heartedness,” dangalanna “virginity,” hawanna 
“weakness.” It is to be noted that in some nouns 
the ending is -anna, in others it is -na (without 
gemination). 


1) -nnat:°° gabarannadt “quality of being a 
slave,” mambanndt “quality of being a master,” 
hattannat “ unity.” 


C. With prefixes and suffixes: 


a) magtal designates infinitives and abstract 
nouns: ** makfal “separation,” makray “ putting, 
to put,” mahrad “to kill”; see especially Verb 
§ Ycy, and here § 16c. 


a) mitqgattal, matgattal designates infinitives 
and verbal nouns mostly with passive value, but 
also with an active one: médtwéllad “the fact of 
being born,” méatfattar “creation,” mdatkabbat 
“to receive,” mdtwiggar “to be thrown,” mat- 
warra* “purification,” mdthallam “to dream”; 
with assimilation of ¢ to a dental: mdssémmad 
“to be cheated,” massibbab “to be robbed,” maz- 
zammat “the fact of being robbed”; see also 
Verb § 7cé. 


‘8 There are not many examples of this form in the 
Publications, but it is quite possible that this ending is 
as frequent as in Geez and Tigrifia; it does not occur 
frequently in Amharic. For this ending in Semitic, see 
Brockelmann Grundriss pp. 388 ff. 

«° This suffix under the form -anna is normal in nearly 
all the Ethiopic languages. On the Cushitie origin of 
the suffix, see J. Halévy in Revue Critique 1885, p. 247, 
Praetorius ZDMG 43 (1889).318, Brockelmann Grun- 
driss pp. 403-4. 

5° The suffix is -nndt in Geez, -nnat in the other Ethio- 
pic languages. For a Cushitic origin of this suffix, see 
Leslau Cushitice influence p. 67. 

51 maqtal forms also the infinitive in Tigrifia (Leslau 
Doc. Tna, 25-6) ; expresses abstracts in Geez (Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar p. 246). 
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8B) méatgatal from verbs of type C, matqdatatal 
from the frequentative stem to express a recipro- 
cal infinitive: méatfagar “departure,” mdssagam 
“ strife,’ mathaday “wedding,” madderar “to be 
loved” (note the vowel e), mdat‘alalag “ wrestling,” 
missdlalam “ greeting.” 


y) médqéattal designates infinitives and verbal 
nouns with a passive value (same value as mdat- 
qattal): méagarrab “to be cut,” mahallab “to be 
milked ”; for further examples, see Verb § 7cé. 


b) mdqtdal designates abstract nouns: °* madhar 
“blessing,” mddbar “poverty,” mdr‘ay “watch- 
ing,” mazbat “insatiability,” maglal “ stupidity ” ; 
from verbs with 1st radical w: molid “ rela- 
tionship.” 


c) magqtal designates abstract and verbal nouns: 
mabzah “the most part,” mahlal “strength,” 
martab “ sucking.” 


d) md-, ma- without definite nominal form, 
often with suffixes: ma‘sas “amability,” madharat 
“blessing,” mdnkiso “leaving,” mdwalab “ re- 
turn,” médhasas “exploiting,” md‘argaba “ being 
bent,” mdm‘aray “ timidity.” 

e) méi---i(t): mdéakéllisi “end,” méafadit 
“compensation,” méddgémit “word,” méaréaqit 
“kneading,” mds’it “ hoping ”; see also § 16d. 

f) méaqtulét expresses “source of ...”: méas- 
kubdt “source of rest,” méabqulit “source of 
prosperity.” 


g) ’a- designates verbal nouns from verbs with 
prefix ’a:°* ‘arhay “to loose,” ’attahar “ anger,” 


‘atnanat “making smoke,” ’amsas “not answer- 


ing.” 

h) ’at- designates verbal nouns from verbs with 
prefix ‘at: ‘atténsay “listening,” ‘atgaway “to 
frighten,” ‘atmasas “ not answering ” (see also g), 
‘atkaram “ceasing,” ‘addawar “move here and 


there.” 
i) ‘an-:** ‘ankolal “to go to and fro.” 


j) ta-, ta-: tadwlidat “birth,” tawlad “ race,” 
taklub “hesitate.” This prefix does not seem to 
be as frequent as in the other Ethiopic and 
Semitic languages. 


52 The prefix md-, ma- to form abstract nouns is nor- 
mal in Ethiopic and Semitic (Brockelmann Grundriss 
pp- 375 ff.). 

5* For the non-frequent prefix ’a- to express abstracts, 
see Brockelmann op. cit. p. 373. 

54 For the prefix ’an- see Verb § 13. 
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§ 16. Nouns of instrument and place 


The nominal forms for the nouns of instrument 
and place are the following: 


a) maqtil:** makfan “shroud,” mashal “ whet- 
stone,” miskab “dwelling place,” méaéhar “ dish 
of clay” (see also Verb § 7da); from roots 1st 
radical w: mokés “spoon ”; from verbs 1st laryn- 
gal: méd‘asid “sickle,” méd‘aso “door,” mahabar 
“council-place,” méahadaér “ resting-place”; for 
the a after the Ist radical, see § 10a. 


b) mé- without definite nominal form: mét- 
tir’as “pillow, head-support,” médnfet “sieve,” 
minda‘at “place where animals dung,” mogah 
“fetters.” 


c) magqtal, magtal: makwal “ hiding-place,” 
makyad “way,” matraq “hole,” mawhaz “ river,” 
masqgal “place where it hangs,” maskab “ resting 
place,” makalkal “round place,” mahba’ “ hiding 
place,” ma‘tan “river,” ma‘bar “deserted land”; 
see also § 15Ca. 


d) mai---t, mé---it: médsori “ropes or 
straps of the vessel,” mdasfatt “sewing thread,” 
marcagt “kneading place,” mdaharaédi “ instru- 
ment that kills,” mdsmamit “bowl,” makéarkahit 
“knocker,” makaskasit “rattle,” makayali “ meas- 
ure ”; see also § 15Ce. 

It is formed from mdqtal with the ending -t of 
the noun of relation (see § 14a), and the feminine 
~it for which see § 31a.°° 


§ 17%. Noun of product 
(Substantive passive) 


The product or result of an action is expressed 
by the following nominal forms: 


a) qattal, gartal (quadriliterals) : wallad “what 
is born,” éarram “piece,” tarrab “something 
which is bought,” labbas “cloth,” harrad “ that 
what is killed,” sattay “drink,” raggaz “funeral 
victim,” fallam “ part,” hallab “what is milked,” 
wadday “deed,” tarfaf “offspring,” ganéaé “rag 
of leather.” 


55 The form magtal or mdqtdl to form the instrumental 
and nouns of place is normal in Geez (Dillmann- 
Crichton op. cit. p. 244), Amharic (Praetorius Amh. 
Spr. p. 157), Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. § 36), and 
Gafat (Gaf. Doc. § 34). 

56 The form mdqtdli for the instrumental is normal in 
Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. p. 27); the form mdgqtélito 
is rare. It also occurs in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton 
Grammar p. 251); for some traces of méqtdlit in Am- 
haric, see Praetorius Amh, Spr. § 128c. 
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b) qattal: sattéy “drink,” lakkaf “which is 
thrown,” sammdy “amount of the gift, sacrifice,” 
haddig “rest”; see also § 15Ad. 


c) qgattal and gattalit also express perhaps a 
product of an action: ‘addal “ part,” Satta%it “ por- 
tion”; see also § 15Af. 


d) gattalat expresses “ gift given at some oc- 
casion ”: *attaébat “navel gift,” ’attayat “ enter- 
ing gift.” 

The characteristic feature of all these forms is 
the a of the 1st radical and the gemination of the 
2nd radical. It occurs in Tigrifia as gattal, gattalo 
(Leslau Doc. Tna. § 31) ; in Amharic as gattal(t), 
see M. Cohen Traité p. 99, Nouv. Etudes p. 81; 
and probably also in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton 
Grammar, p. 223). 


§ 18. Diminutive and augmentative 


Tigré is the only Ethiopic language that has a 
grammatical means of expressing the diminutive. 
The diminutive is expressed by the endings listed 
below often accompanied by an internal vocalic 
change (vowel e, rarely o),°’ and (or) by the 
gemination of one of the radicals.*® 


a) The endings of the diminutive from mascu- 
line substantives are: 


a) Ending -ay*® often accompanied by the 
vowel e of the penult radical. 


Preper nouns: labab: iabebay, lagag: lagegay, 
singab : Singebay. 

Common nouns: hasan: hasenay “little boy,” 
haromay “ little bell,” garab: garebay “small ves- 
sel,” Saltut: Seltutay “rag,” sarqay and sergay 
“thief,” ramgay and remqay “ beggar.” 


8) Ending -ay accompanied by the gemination 
of the 2nd radical and the vowel e after the 2nd 
radical, 


°* For the vowel e reduced from ay, cp. the Semitic 
qutayl for the diminutive. 

°° For the gemination, cp. the form of the diminutive 
quttal, quttayl; see E. Littmann “ Zwei seltene ara- 
bische Nominalbildungen (qaitél und quttail)” in ZSem. 


4 (1928). 24-41. For the problem of the diminutive, see * 


Brockelmann “ Diminutiv und Augmentativ im Semi- 
tischen,” in ZSem. 6 (1928). 109-34. 

°° It is the ending of the noun of relation. The ending 
of the nisba is also used to express the diminutive 
jointly with the internal vocalic change in the Arabic 
dialect of Yemen (see my review of E. Rossi in JAOS 
64 (1944). 89). 
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Proper nouns: hagds : haggesay, sdder : sadd- 
deray, ’akd: *akkeday. 

Common nouns: wdld: walleday “ grandchild,” 
Caggeray “small hairy one,” ‘adam : ‘addemay 
“ mankind.” 

y) Ending -(e)tay © from nouns ending in -ay, 
vowel or consonant; the ending -efay is suffixed 
to the radical of the noun. 

Proper nouns: haruray: haruretay, laway : 
lawetay, halela : haleletay, hamz : hamzetay, Sek : 
Seketay. 

Common nouns: ‘ab‘ab : ‘ab‘abetay “ grand- 
father,” sémuy: simuyetay “small hole,” hanno: 
hannotay “the husbands of sisters in relation to 
each other,” ham: hamutay “father-in-law,” 
‘agdle : *agdletay “such and such,” madetay 
“small table.” 


b) The endings of the diminutive from feminine 
substantives are: 


a) Ending -at from feminine proper nouns 
and common nouns without feminine ending often 
accompanied by the vowel e after the 2nd radical. 

Proper nouns: hayalit : hayalitat, hayar: 
hayerat. 

Common nouns: kdartefat “little song,” karme- 
dat “ragged stamp,” ‘akan : *akendat “ little spot,” 
‘angebat “ toothlet.” * 


8) Ending -tat from feminine proper nouns 
and common nouns (without the feminine mark 
-t) ending in a vowel or consonant, mostly ac- 
companied by the vowel e preceding -tat. 


Proper nouns: mdlka : malketat, maqdo : maq- 
dotat. 


Common nouns: ganci : gancitat “stalk,” hal- 
getat “small ring,” ’am : ’ammetat “ mother,” 
‘agale : *agaletat “such and such.” 


y) Ending -tt, -dtit from feminine proper 
nouns and common nouns (without the feminine 
mark -¢) ending either in vowel or consonant, 
often accompanied by the gemination of the last 
radical. The ending -dtit is suffixed to the radical 
of the noun; it is a combination of -at (see ba) 
and -it. The ending -tt is the feminine ending to 
-~i, and not to -ay the feminine ending of which is 
-ayt (§ 31a); for masc. ~: fem. -it, see § 31a. 


°° For the ending -tay, see § 14c. 
*: From ’angab = Arabic ’anydb, plural of the sg. nib, 
not existing in Tigré. 
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Proper nouns: hawa: hawatit, hasina: hasinatit, 
hagit : hagatit, rosan: rosannatit, hekal: hekallatit, 
genab : ganabbatit. 

Common nouns: gazirat: gaziratit “small is- 
land,” wildt: wilétit “small girl,” salf: salfatit 
“the wives of the brothers in relation to each 
other,” ’angahatit “small piece of quartz,” ’abba- 
natit “small stone,” ¢arrematit “rag,” halaydtit 
“little song,” hagrit: hagratit “a little piece of 
clay.” 


c) The diminutive is also expressed by the 
internal vowel e only: ba‘er “young camel,” 
hawer “young donkey” (from Reinisch Bilin- 
Sprache p. 29). 


d) Brockelmann in ZS 6 (1928). 122 con- 
siders also as diminutive formation the vowel o 
in na%isaéto “a little one.” Note also the redupli- 
cated form betbetto “small house,’ maymay(y)o 
“ delicate.” 


e) The ending -in in hadigdigin “ schnell- 
fiissig,” ‘ataérrimin “ gewaltig,” ‘arzin “ Menge,” 
‘angatqatin “ Erdbeben ” is considered by Brockel- 
mann in ZS 6.127 as form of augmentative. 


For the singulative see next section. 


§ 19. Singulative 
The singulative (or noun of unity) is expressed 
in the same way as the diminutive. It is often 
difficult to distinguish between the meanings of 
the diminutive and the singulative.** The end- 
ings of the singulative are the following: 


a) -dt after a consonant: sd‘arét “blade of 
grass,” gdtfat “leaf,” qartutat “grain of corn,” 
niggalit “ goat,” éaggdrat “hair,” *abbanat “sin- 
gle stone,” gaharat “ charcoal.” 

b) -tat after vowel: faretaét “crop,” wagretat 
“olive tree,” Ga‘etat “acacia,” dd‘arotat “ syco- 
more,” tambal‘etat “ butterfly.” 


c) -tt: *alma: ‘allémit “ crocodile.” 


d) -dt-it: hagratit “around piece of red clay,” 
sd‘aratit “ blade of grass,” nabra: nabratit “ meal.” 


e) In some nouns, the singulative is also ex- 
pressed by -ay,®* -ayt, endings which express origin 
(see §14b): ‘ansay “mouse,” éaggdray “ hair,” 


®2 For the relation between the diminutive and the 
singulative, see also Brockelmann in ZSem. 6 (1928). 
131. 

*? Cp. Tna. séb’ay “man” from sdba’. 
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‘ankallay “hill,” céanéay “a flee,” ma‘allayt “a 
single day.” An object “originating from” can 
at the same time be a singulative. 


The other Ethiopic languages have no means of 
expressing the singulative. According to Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar p. 287, the singulative of plants 
and animals is expressed by the feminine-ending 
-a: tik”’ala “male hyena,” ba‘za “a horned ani- 
mal,” ‘ansawa “mouse,” sigla “fig-tree,” zdgba 
“cypress”; perhaps also ~-i in ‘anbdri “a sea- 
monster ” from and beside ‘anbar. 


§ 20. Nouns with suffix -b 


There is a number of nouns with a non- 
etymological suffixed -b. Thus dadllali-b “ mer- 
chants ” from ’adlala “to hawk,” Arabic dallal; 
bado-b “ desert ” beside badu, Ar. badw; marhabi-b 
“wide ” from the Semitic root rhb “ to be wide”; 
fayati-b “favorite ” beside faytat, from fata (fty) 
“to desire”; rdwdrra-b “ plateaus ” beside rawdr- 
rit, pl. of rora; ma’awiile-b “ spring-rain ” beside 
‘awl “winter-rain, spring”; hakro-b “wounds” 
from hakaéra “to wound”; wandnneb “ aversion” 
from wanndé (Munzinger, Vocabulaire, p. 38), and 
Siknab “pitcher,” Tita. Sékna (Reinisch, Bilin, 
319). 

This suffix is a problem. It is difficult to explain 
by any phenomenon of Tigré; it is possible that it 
is due to some Cushitic influence. 


§ 21. Compound nouns 


There are some nouns compounded from two 
different nouns, like: *ammolad “ midwife,” from 
‘am “mother” and molad from wid “to beget ”; 
ham’albe “indifferent,” from ham, Arabic hamm 
“anxiety” and ‘albe, fossilized form from ’alab- 
(see § 56a) ;%* ‘ab‘ab “grandfather,” from ‘ab 
“father” and the root ‘ab “ great”; wéida tahad- 
dir “soldier,” the meaning of the different ele- 
ments is not clear, cp. Amharic wdtaddar;® 
gambet “ place behind the house,” kadbet “ floor,” 
from bet “house,” but the elements gam-, kid- 
are not clear, kaéd is perhaps to be connected with 
the Ethiopic root kyd “to walk”; ma’osat “ fire- 


place ” and mad’osat “fire,” from mada meaning 


°4 For the fossilized form with the ending -e, cp. 
‘ikone “no, he is not” for ’ikon, *ikdwwan. For the 
composition with ’albe, ep. Amh. abbat alba “ without 
father,” annat alba “ without mother.” 

*°Is perhaps a folketymology “where do you pass 
the night?” (wdddé is Amharic), Tna. wdttdéhaddar; 
for Amh. wdtadddr, see Praetorius Amh. Spr. p. 160. 
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“to burn,” ’oSat is perhaps to be connected with 
the Tigré and Semitic ’asat “ fire.” * 


§ 22. Alliterative compound nouns 


There exists a series of compound nouns differ- 
erentiated by one phoneme only, rarely two; this 
phoneme seems to be often a labial, but can also 
be any other consonant. In some cases both these 
nouns have a single meaning, one of the nouns not 
having a meaning by itself but only in connection 
with the other noun; in other cases both these 
nouns have a meaning by themselves, but are used 
together to form a rhyme.* 

Some of these nouns are: Sarr waharr “ mis- 
fortune,” °° tihamdat wafahamat “ intelligence,” ® 
sili mili “slowly,” sena wahena hagal “be with- 
out reputation,” haggan (wa) qaggan “all,” hatal 
mital “drawling voice,” hasis wabasis “old weak 
man,” Sut Saibintut “dispersed,” walaf watalaf 
“habits and faults,” 7 tayab watayab “itagba’ “ be 
neither good nor brave,” mdrar wa’ardr “ hate and 
shame,” ‘uruy muruy “separate and straight,” 
hudul wa‘uqul gaba’ “may thy hands and feet be 
crippled,” fofat watofat gaba’ “be without elo- 
quence and pride,” zir% wasdr’i “corn and udder.” 


“ 


NUMBER 


There are two numbers in Tigré: singular and 
plural. The plural can be external and internal. 
The external plural is formed by suffixes; the in- 
ternal plural is formed by an internal vocalic 
change often accompanied by prefixation or suffixa- 
tion of some elements. Many substantives have an 
internal and external plural at the same time. 

For the trace of the dual, see § 28. 


§ 23. External plural 


The endings of the external plural are: -am, 
-at, -tat, -ot, -otat, -at, -dyt, -ac, -n. 


a) The ending -am is restricted to the mascu- 


°° For the compound nouns in Ethiopic, see M. Cohen 
Traité pp. 90-1, Nouv. Et. p. 94 ff., Leslau Gaf. Doc. 
§35, Praetorius Gr. Tna. p. 197, Dillmann-Crichton 
Grammar p. 261. 

** For this problem, see Brockelmann “ Semitische 
Reimwortbildungen ” in ZSem. 5 (1927). 6-38; for Am- 
haric, see M. Cohen Nouv. Et. p. 300. 

* Ar, garr. 

°° Ar. fahima “ to understand.” 

* Ar. ‘alifa “to get accustomed.” 

7 Amh. arar marer ald “ étre vexé.” 
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line participle and adjective. Thus from qéatal: 
fatayam “friends,” ‘abayam “enemies”; qatul: 
gasunam “sleeping,” faruram “those who go”; 
gattul : gassubam “angry,” *akkuyam “evil”; 
gatal : hatram “brave,” gaysam “ those who go”; 
from other nominal forms: bazuh : bazham 
“many,” hayay : hayayam “living,” hud : hudam 
“ few.” 

Tigré is the only Ethiopic language which has 
the ending -m as opposed to -n of the other lan- 
guages: Geez and Tigrifia have -an (see Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar pp. 290 ff. Leslau, Doc. Tna. 
p. 31) ; in Amharic the ending -an is an archaism 
(M. Cohen Traité p. 71). The ending -am of 
Tigré reminds one of the Hebrew ending -im. 
See for this problem Littmann ZA 14. 89, and 
Brockelmann Grundriss p. 451. 


b) The ending -at is the feminine ending of 
the adjectives (see a): 7? fatayat, gassubat, hudat, 
mikanat; but also of many substantives without 
feminine ending, like bab : babat “door,” tar: 
tarat “kettle-drum,” naway : nawayat “ part,” 
ba‘al : ba‘alat “festival,” fal: falat “omen,” 
tal : talat “trap,” and many more. 


c) -tat is the ending of substantives originally 
ending in a vowel: ziga: zégatat “camp,” 
‘agiba: ‘agabatat “ buffalo,” *atye: ’atyetat “ noble 
lady,” ‘aya : ‘ayatat “falcon”; but also of sub- 
stantives ending in a consonant: gab: gabatat 
“vulture,” hakob : hakobatat “red ribbons with 
shells,” ham : hamatat “female relatives-in-law,” 
hal : halotat “the mother’s brothers” (formed 
probably from the basis of the vocative halo). 


d) -ot is the ending of substantives in -ay; 
the ending -ot is added to the radical without -ay: 
tastay : tastot “bull,” watay : watot “ musician,” 
haristay : hardstot “plough-man”; but also of 
other substantives: sabbabot “crumbs,” né‘al : 


72 (a)t is the plural-ending of the feminine in all the 
Semitic languages; in Ethiopic, however, at is the nor- 
mal ending also for the masculine (Brockelmann Grun- 
driss 446-7, Praetorius Tna. Gram. p. 198). 

7 This is the case in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. 
§ 43 b,c). 

7 Praetorius Tna. Gram. p. 207 discussing this end- 
ing for Tigrifia called it “unechte dussere Plural- 
bildung,” but his explanation seems to be doubtful. In 
fact we have here the base of the Amharic plural-ending 
-o¢ (from -oti) ; this ending is suffixed in Tigré as well 
as in Tigrifia to the radical without ending; thus in 
Tha. hardst-ay, pl. hardst-ot, g’asa, pl. g”as-ot, etc. 
The same occurs in Tigré. 
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né‘altot “ sister-in-law” (in the last example the 
ending is -tot) ; see also f. 


e) -otat (combination of the ending -ot and 
-at) is the ending of substantives of the form 
gatal: katam : katmotat “ring,” faras : farsotat 
“knight,” hatar : hatrotat “courageous,” gadam : 
gadmotat “plain” (for the plural of the adjec- 
tive and participle gatal, see also a); of some 
substantives ending in -dt (the ending -otat is 
added to the radical without ending -dt) : mamdat: 
mamotat “ tribute,” gaqat: gagotat “ flash,” hayat : 
hayotat “lion,” ‘ammdat : ‘ammotat “aunt”; and 
of other substantives: més‘an: mds‘anotat “loaded 
animal,” ’ab‘ab : *ab‘abotat “ancestor,” talakam : 
talakmotat “ brother-in-law.” 


f) -dt is the ending of the active participle 
gatlay; the ending -adt is added to the radical 
without -ay: sawray: sawrit “who carries,” 
harsay : harsét “plough-man,” ‘agbay : ‘aqbat 
“watchman ”; of the active participle of the de- 
rived verbal forms ending in -ay: médssa’lay : 
miissa’lat “ messenger,” middklay : madaklat “ sup- 
pliant,” matantanat “ attendants,” mda‘albat “com- 
puters,” médttalhayat “players”; for the ending 
-ot of the substantives in -ay, see d. 

The ending -dt is to be compared with the 
Geez plural gdtalt formed from the singular 
gatali, qatil (harasi : hardst, hadis : haddst) for 
which see M. Cohen in Mem. Soc. Linguistique 23 
(1923), 103 ff.; the ending -dt of Tigré as op- 
posed to the ending ct (c consonant) is to be 
explained by the tendency of Tigré to avoid a final 
consonant cluster (see § 8). 


g) -dyt, -dé is the ending of some biliterals 
and substantives with 3rd radical y:*° ham: 
hamayt “male relatives of the bride,” hamaé 
“parents-in-law”; ‘ab : ‘abdyt “the father and 
the father’s brother,” ‘abdé “fathers and fore- 
fathers ”; ‘aggaé “soldiers”; ‘allaé “ bondsmen.” 

The ending -dyt is to be compared with the pre- 
ceding ending -dt; it arises probably from the 
tendency to render the biliteral substantives tri- 
literals. The ending -dé represents a prepalataliza- 


76 This ending will have to be examined for the par- 
ticular dialects. The dialect of Massaua has the ending 
-dg for these nouns: ’abdég, ’afaég, hamdg, etc. Brockel- 
mann Grundriss p. 233 according to Littmann explains 
this ending as coming from an original -dw (’abdéw, 
hamdw, etc.) becoming y after the labials and then g 
or € at the end of the word (ib. p. 280). For final y 
becoming §, see Leslau Gaf. Doc. § 5b. 
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tion of ¢ (see §3b) and is to be compared with 
the ending of Amharic -o¢, Harari -aé from *ot-i, 
*at-t. 

h) -nisarare ending: 7 tab‘at: tab‘an “ male,” 
hassakan “ mourners.” 


i) Some of the biliterals seem to form their 
plural by the ending -éw becoming -dy and -ig; 
thus ‘abaw “fathers,” *aféw “mouths,” *haméw 
“ parents-in-law” becoming ’abdy, ’afiay, and also 
‘abig, ‘afig, hamag (see Littmann Pronomen 
p. 149). It is also possible that all these forms 
represent the suffix -adyt (see g) with disappear- 
ance of the final -¢ (see § 8). 


j) Note the plural ‘anas “women” (perhaps 
for ‘anast, see note 96) of the singular ’assit, and 
haw “brothers ” of hu. 


INTERNAL PLURAL 


Like all the other North-Ethiopic languages 
and Arabic, Tigré has numerous forms for the 
internal plural. The South-Ethiopic languages 
have the external plural only. 


§ 24. Plural with internal vocalic change 


a) qatal: garab “leather bottle,’ wad : walad 
“son,” ‘ibat : ‘ayab “sac.” 77 


b) gatal from the singulars gatal, gatlat, qit- 
lat; *ager : ’agar “foot,” gatbat : gatab “kind 
of cabbage,” katfat: kataf “limb,” takkat: takak 
“ bracelet of silver,” safrat: safar “table,” garhat: 
garah “ field.” 


c) qattal from various nominal forms: nagus: 
niggas “king,” saiggab “rich,” kabbaér “ promi- 
nent,” falast : fallas “ monk.” 

This form represents Geez gattalt (from the 
singular gatali, qatil, see M. Cohen in Mem. Soc. 
Ling. 23 (1927).103 ff.) ; in Tigrifa the corre- 
sponding form is gatalti, qattalti (Leslau Doc. T na. 
§ 51a). In Tigré the final ¢ is dropped in order 
to avoid a consonant cluster (see § 8). 


d) gatal from roots with 1st radical laryngal, 


7@In Geez this ending is very frequent (Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar pp. 291 ff.) ; in the modern languages 
this ending is archaic. 

77 In Geez this ending exists, but is not very frequent 
(Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 301); for Arabic, see 
Brockelmann op. cit. § 230. 

78 Frequent in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 
301); for Semitic, see Brockelmann op. cit. § 229. 
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for ’agtal ($$ 10b, 26a): halag “silver anklets,” 
‘azan “ tribes,” ‘awal “ calves.” 


e) gatul from roots with 1st radical laryngal, 
for ‘aqtul (§§10b, 26b): *adag:’adug “donkey,” 
‘anad: ‘anud “pillar,” ‘alug “youngsters,” harus 
“rings of silver,” haydt: hayut “ lion.” 

There are some other substantives with the end- 
ing w after the 2nd radical in the plural: gamus 
“rings made of cattle-hoofs,” saérur “ dirges,” 
ganub “sins.” It is to be compared with the form 
qutul of Arabic (see Brockelmann Grundriss 
§ 233). 


f) gataéttal from singulars with 2nd radical 
geminated: Jlabbas : libibbas “cloth,” nassal : 
nisissal “tongue,” zannabat : zinénnab “scarf,” 
dammil : dimaémmal “vengeance,” ‘alas : ‘aldllas 
“vulture”; from singulars not attested in the 
Publications: ndsassaf “ mats,” fardrras “ ruins,” 
Sirérrah “ dried pieces,” and others. 

Brockelmann Grundriss § 237h explains the form 
gitattal, gérattal (see k) as coming from qdtatal, 
giratal with abbreviation of a and secondary gemi- 
nation. This explanation is quite possible, but it 
must be stressed that the forms with @ and single 
radical (qdatattl, gératal, qaratil, qaratul, maqatal) 
are as frequent as the forms with & and secondary 
geminated radical. 


g) gdatatil from singulars with 2nd radical 
geminated (see f): dabbokat : dibabik “young 
men’s hair dress,” kidadim “ servants.” 


h) gdatayal from the singular qdatil(at):" 
Sérit : Sdrayat “line,” dakilit : dakayal “ prayer,” 
gibilat : gabayal “tribe,” halib : halayab “ pro- 
vision of milk”; from singulars with the vowel 
a,u,o after the 2nd radical: fadab : fadayab 


“brave,” zalam: zdélayam “rain,” ‘amur: ‘amayar 
“pail,” takobat: takayab “mat.” For gatayalotat, 


see § 27a. 


i) qgdaratal from the quadriliteral qdartdal:*° 
kinfar : kinafar “word,” kawkab : kiwakab “ star,” 


In Tigrifia the corresponding form is gétawal (Les- 
lau Doc. Tna. §46c), in Geez gdtawal and gatayal 
(Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 312); for Arabic, see 
Brockelmann op. cit. p. 435. The Tigré with y as op- 
posed to the form with w of Tigrifia and Geez can be 
explained by the tendency of Tigré to change the semi- 
vowel w into y (see Verb § 25). 

®°TIs the normal formation in Geez (Dillmann- 
Crichton op. cit. p. 309), Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. 
§ 46a), and Arabic (Brockelmann op. cit. § 257a). 
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galgal : galagal “lowland.” For qaratalotat, see 
§ 27b. 


j) qdaratil, qaratul from various quadriliteral 
singulars: sérmut : sdéramit “ prostitute,” ** ban- 
bain : binabin “separated,” ‘asakir “soldiers,” 
mandugq : ménaduq “rifle,”** darabus “ derv- 
ishes,” katakut “young ones (of raven).” 


k) gdarittal from the singular gartal, qartal 
and other quadriliteral singulars:** galcam: 
galicéam “wrist,” dagdag : digdddag “sandy 
place,” ’ankar : *andkkar “direction,” gargaf : 
garaiggaf “shield,” gandab : ganaiddab “old peo- 
ple,” gangar: ganaggar “fetter,” tankallat : 
tianikkal “braids on the temples,” moldd : 
miwallad “ relatives.” 


1) médqatal from the singular mdqtal and other 
forms with the prefix m-:** mdalqim : malaqgam 
“fruit,” mdgzim : migazam “yoke,” médang@ : 
managa’ “door,” matrag : matarag “hole,” ma- 
rabba‘at: marabat “stone house,” ma‘*tan: ma‘atan 
“river,” madama “ strokes,” mdharas “ fields.” 


m) There are other internal plurals without 
definite form, like mdhanagag “small irregular 


lines,” *anéarrah “ rings of stone,” garat “ plates,” 


‘assam “beads,” and many more. 


§ 25. Plural with internal vocalic change and 
suffix 


The suffix is -i(t); these plurals are formed 
mostly from substantives with vocalic ending. 


a) qdatalit, mostly from substantives with 3rd 
radical w,y: ‘arwe : ‘arawit “serpent,” mdsni : 
masanit “friend,” mamba : mdnabit “ master,” * 


81 Ar, Sarmuta. 

8? Ar. bundug. The vowel of the 3rd radical u might 
in the case of mdnaduq be analogical with mdnduq, as 
supposed by Brockelmann op. cit. § 237c, but this is not 
the case in sdéramit from the sg. sérmut or dérabus, and 
others. 

88 For the relation between qdrdttal and qératal, see 
above f. 

8¢Is the normal form in Tigrifia (Leslau op. cit. 
§ 46a), Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 310), and 
Arabic. Brockelmann op. cit. § 237h cites only two ex- 
amples of this form and gives the impression as if this 
form in Tigré were borrowed from Geez, but the great 
number of substantives having this form of plural con- 
tradicts Brockelmann’s assertion. 

*° Probably from néba “ to take care of,” as opposed 
to Littmann Pronomen 197 n. 1 who explains it from 
Arabic munbagi. 
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miwadit “ doings,” wérazit “ youngsters,” mawagqit 
“ profit.” 

There is without doubt a relation between this 
form and qétdllit (see c); see also § 24f. 


b) qatalli, mostly from singulars with a vocalic 
ending, but also without vocalic ending: dagge : 
digiggi “village,” kidbet : kidabbi (also kadab- 
bit) “floor,” ‘atro : ‘atérri “jar,” ‘ela : ‘awallt 
“well,” kondt: kiwainni “lance,” tambi: tanabbt 
“pipe,” tagrat : tigdrri “ pail,” ‘amassi “ preg- 
nant”; see c. 


c) gdtallit mostly from singulars with vocalic 
ending, but also with consonantal ending, espe- 
cially y: rora: réwéarrit “highland,” sdrgo: 
sdriggit “ trinket,” mokla : makallit “ youngster,” 
magda : mdigdddit “fire,” mdrday : mardddit 
“lance,” hamdr: hamdrrit “sorrel,” ballay : 
balallit “garment,” garra: gaéraérrit “lezard,” 
takla : takallit “wolf,” wanéo : wandécit “ drink- 
ing horn”; see also under a, b. 

d) Ending -it without definite form: ‘am‘it 
* entrails,” dabit “hoofs,” sant “noble ones,” 
gayhit “red,” sabut “ members of a robbing expe- 
dition.” 


§ 26. Plural with internal vocalic change and 
prefix ‘a 


a) ‘agtal from singulars gatal, gatal, qatal, and 
some biliterals becoming thus triliterals : ** wakad : 
‘awkad “time,” gor: ‘agwar “neighbor,” bet : 
‘abyat “house” (also ‘aybat, see §6), samd: 
‘asmad “door-post,” galb : ‘aglab “ precipice,” 
sigam : ‘asgam “fight,” saga: ’asgay “ meat,” 
sam : ‘asmay “name,” dim: ’admay “blood”; 
see also gatal (§ 24d), and ‘agtalat (§ 27h). 


b) ’agtul from the singulars gétal, gatal, qatal, 
and from singulars non-attested in the texts: ** 
kal(a)b : ’aklub “dog,” gat(a)b : *agtub “ wooden 
support,” qgarad : ‘agrud “root,” gabiy : ‘agbuy 
“way,” zabain : ‘azbun “time,” ’asmur “ penis,” 
‘as‘ud “elbows ”; see also qatul (§ 24e). 


c) ‘agtal from the singulars gdatal, gatal, qatal: ** 


8 Also in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 302), 
Tigrifia (Leslau op. cit. § 47a); for Arabic, see Brockel- 
mann op. cit. § 232. 

87 Also in Geez but mostly from roots with Ist radical 
laryngal (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 304), and Tigrifia 
(Leslau op. cit. §47e); for Arabic, see Brockelmann 
op. cit. § 234. 

8®In Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 305); for 
Arabic ’agtul, see Brockelmann op. cit. § 235. 
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‘agbar “tombs,” ddbar: ‘adbar “ mountain,” 
‘agham “ ants,” ma’as : ’am’as “ hide”; for ‘agtalt, 
‘aqtalat, ‘agtalotat, see § 27 ¢, f, g. 


d) ‘agatal :®° ‘awalad “daughters,” baggu': 
‘abaga* “sheep,” ¢ab‘at : ‘acaba* “finger”; for 
‘agatalt, see §27%d. For a possible relation between 
‘agatal and ’agdttal, see § 24f. 


e) ‘agattal from qgdtal and other singulars: 
qataf : ’agattaf “leaf,” badin : *abaddan “ body,” 
watir : ‘awittar “tune,” gas : *‘agassat “ priest,” 
‘agaddar “miracles,” ‘ardzzan “heavy”; for 
‘agattalt, see § 27e. 

This plural is probably in connection with 
‘aqatal, see § 24f. 


§ 27. Internal and external plural 


Many nouns have the internal and the external 
plural at the same time. The problem of the plural 
of the plural is the same as in all the Semitic 
languages where this kind of plural exists. In 
some of the cases, the plural was considered as a 
singular or collective, and its plural was formed 
by adding a suffix; in other cases the plural might 
have the value of a small number, the great num- 
ber being expressed by the plural of the plural (see 
Brockelmann Grundriss §§ 238,239, Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar pp. 314 ff.). 


Some of the plurals are: 


a) gdtayalotat from the singular qgdti(dt) : 
yatayamotat “orphans,” gdbayalotat “ tribes,” 
nasayarotat “observatories”; for gqdtayal, see 
§ 24h, for -otat see § 23e. 


b) gdaratalotat : qalaqalotat “lowlands”; for 
garatal, see § 24i. 

c) ‘agtalt from the singular gatal, qatal:* 
ba’as : “ab’ast “husband,” ré’as : ’ar’ast “ head,” 
nihar : ’anhart “breast”; for ‘agtal, see § 26c. 

d) ‘agatalt:°* basah : ‘abasaht “youth”; for 
‘aqatal, see § 26d. 


e) ‘agdttalt from the singular gdatal, qgatal and 
other singulars non-attested in the Publications: 


warah : *awarrahi 


29 "asarra’t “ ex- 


fara’ : ‘aférre‘t “branch,” 
“month,” sdfa’: “asaffa’t “ plate, 


8° In Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 313), Tigriiia 
(Leslau op. cit. § 47b). 

°°In Geez (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 306); for 
Arabic, see Brockelmann op, cit. § 236. 

In Tigrifia the form is ‘agatalti (Leslau op. cit. 
§ 48). 
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crement,” ‘azinnabt “tails”; for ‘agdttal, see 
§ 26e. 


f) ‘agtalét from various singulars: ’agrandt 
“bracelets of various beads,” sagad : ‘asgadat 
“neck,” sarak : ’asrakit “sandalstraps,” *agranat 
“horns.” 

Brockelmann Grundriss §236 gives for this 
form the structure ‘agatlét and ‘agatlat; thus 
agarbat “ things,” ‘atad‘at “ breasts.” 

From the nouns with 3rd radical laryngal the 
form is “agtalat: gama’: *agma’at “bone of the 
forehead,” ‘azwa‘at “words,” “arwahat “souls” 
(§ 10d). 

From the nouns 1.2.2 the form is probably 
‘agatlat and not ’aqtalat : ’agassit “face, leader,” 
‘asabbat “ rangs.” 

For ’agtal, see § 26c. 


g) ‘agtalotat: ba‘ray : ‘ab‘arotat “bull,” ’as’a- 
notat “shoes,” ’ag‘arotat “herd of goats and 
sheep ”; for “agtal, see § 26c. 


h) ’agtalat from various singulars:** malé : 
‘amlacat “herd,” madar : *amdarat “ country,” 
gos : "agwasat “chamber”; for ‘agtal, see § 26a. 


§ 28. Dual 


There is no dual in Tigré.** A trace of the dual- 
ending is probably to be found in ’ade “hand” 
(‘addy “hands, fore-quarters”), and probably in 
kal’e “ two.” 


§ 29. Concord in number 


a) In an enumeration, the verb is in the plural: 
hammdm watalit waqatfat ‘alaw ’alu “a man had 
a leopard, a goat and a leaf” (literally “were to 
him ”’), 

b) The concord in number between substan- 
tive, adjective, pronoun and verb is generally 
maintained except in the following cases: 


a) The internal plural is mostly used with the 
verb in singular, masculine (contrary to Arabic 
which uses in this case the verb in the singular 


* For Geez, see Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 315; 
for Semitic, see Brockelmann op. cit. § 239¢. 

** For the problem of the dual in Ethiopic, see 
Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 286, Brockelmann op. cit. 
p. 457, Praetorius “Noch ein Dualrest im Aethio- 
pischen ” in ZDMG 47 (1893).395, Reckendorf “ Wei- 
tere Duale im Aethiopischen,” in ZDMG 48 (1894). 30, 
Wajnberg “Dualreste und Dualspuren im Neuabessi- 
nischen,” in Rocznik Orientalistyezny ” 13 (1937). 19-23. 
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feminine): ‘andssit wa‘ala wida “the mice held 
a council,” ‘akarrit kam mdas’a “when the hyenas 
came,” ‘agbarom ‘atta halla “their tombs are 
here.” 


8) The internal plural of persons seems to be 
used with the plural of the verb: walad lakafto 
“the sons open,” ld’anas kabdaro zabta “the women 
beat the drum.” 


y) The internal plural is used with the singu- 
lar, masculine of the demonstrative adjective: 
‘alli *agrabaée “ these things of mine,” ‘alli ‘am‘itu 
mirrahakkum “these entrails of his will guide 
you.” 


8) The singulars of the noun (sometimes the 
collective) is frequently used after numerals: 
kal’ot ’anas or kal’ot sib “two men” (sab is a col- 
lective), kal’ot ‘aggar “two pedestrians,” ldsdlas 
‘assitu “ his three wives.” The plural is used when 
the individuals are considered separately: sdlds 
maryamat “three Marys.” 


e) The collective is used with the singular or 
the plural of the verb or the adjective. 


With the singular: wa‘ad liwdlat naggarat man 
rikkab “and if the people of the girl have a 
drum,” sdb kullu ’ando ‘abraké “all the people 
kneel down,” ’alla ‘aha “these cows” (note the 
feminine alla). 

With the plural: worot ‘ad derho ‘alaé ’alom 
“a family had a chicken” (literally “was to 
them”), ldsab ’ando lablo “people saying,” ‘aha 
mikanat “sterile cows,” kullu litarfom néa’ayas 
dib ’antu “when their offspring is young.” 


GENDER 


There are two genders in Tigré: masculine 
and feminine. The feminine is often expressed by 
the ending -(a)t, but it is to be noted that this 
ending is not always the mark of the feminine. 
Many nouns ending in -¢ are masculine. The 
situation is the same as in the other Ethiopic 
languages. 


§ 30. Gender of living beings 


a) Many living beings form their feminine with 
the ending -¢: hu “brother” : hat “sister,” ’adag 
“he-ass ” : ‘adgat “she-ass,” mdzay “friend” : 
mazayt, baal “owner” : ba‘alt, hamat “ mother- 
in-law,” harimat “widow,” ‘abot “ grand-mother,” 
talit “ goat.” 
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b) Some female beings have no ending -#: 
‘am “mother,” ’atye “woman.” 


c) Some of the living beings have different 
roots for the masculine and feminine: ‘amat 
“maid ” (masec. gabar), ‘ammdat “father’s sister ” 
(mase. hal, Arabic). 


§ 31. Gender of some nominal forms 


a) The nominal forms (adjectives and parti- 
ciples) which form their feminine by the ending -¢ 
are the following: 

gatal, qdtali: qitalit; mdyatit “who dies,” 
gayasit “the one who goes,” kababit “ surround- 
ing,” hawarit “weak.” 

gattali: qattalit ; *azzanit “ wide-eared,” ’addagtt 
“tarrying,” “arragit “long-toothed.” 

gatal : gatlit; baglét “flourishing,” barhat 
“lucky,” kabrit “important,” taybat “ brave.” 

gatlay : gatlayt; zabtayt “the one who drums, 
halkayt “weary,” natfayt “one who sieves.” Other 
nominal forms ending in -ay in the masculine 
form their feminine with -t: magbayt “the middle 
one,” mdharsayt “the attendant woman,” ham- 
balayt “ brown.” 
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gatul : gatlat ; °* san‘at “strong,” sa‘nat “loaded,” 
dafnat “filled up,” gad’at “sick.” In the verbs 
with 3rd radical w, y, the ending -ayt becomes -it: 
karit “who descends,” hasit “betrothed,” darit 
“ black.” 

gattul : gattalat; hassanet “ retired,” mannahat 
“borrowed cow,” fagga‘at “ faint-hearted.” 


gartul : gartalat; fantarat “ scattered.” 

b) In some adjectives the ending is -it: dag- 
laibit “ old,” harit “ next,” garbit “ right (spear) ,” 
gamcit “ dangerous.” 


§ 32. Gender of inanimated objects 


Many inanimated objects are feminine without 
having the ending -t: 


Members of the body: *agar “ foot,” *ad “hand.” 


Animals: karay “hyena,” Sokan “ gazel,” dame 
“herd.” 


Astronomical and geographical names: wdrah 
“moon,” gaibdy “road,” bet “ house.” 


** According to Littmann in Brockelmann op. cit. 
§ 100f, the feminine of gatul, gattul is qgatlat, gattalat. 
t is probably not always the case, as proves the femi- 
nine of the substantives with 3rd radical w, y, like darit 
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Expressions of time: ma*‘al “ day,” lali “ night,” 
dol “ time.” 


Instruments: mdlase “knife,” masar “ axe.” 


Varia: ‘akan “ place,” mambdaro “ way of living,” 
mot “death,” saray “remedy,” néf(a)s “soul,” 
sam “name,” haram “sin,” nébra “meal,” and 
many more. 


Many of these nouns can also be masculine. 


§ 33. Feminine by vocalic change 


The nominal form gdatil, gattil forms its femi- 
nine by changing i into a. The form is giéttal 
(for both gatil and gattil) with gemination of the 
2nd radical: * réagiq “delicate” : ragqqaq; gatin 
“thin” : gdttan; sallim “dark” : sallam; hacéar 
“short”; hamdlmil “brown” : hamdlmal. The 
semi-vowel y is not geminated: réyam “long,” 
gayah “red” (§ 2d). 

The ending of the feminine is also a versus i 
of the masculine in ‘alli “this”: ‘alla, *ayi 
“which? : ‘aya. 


§ 34. Gender by a word specifying the sex 


The gender of living beings is also formed by 
postponing tab‘at “male” for the masculine, 
‘anas “female” for the feminine: °* derho tab‘at 
“cock,” ’agal ‘anas “a cow-calf,” gan ’anas “ she- 
demon.” *7 


§ 35. Impersonal use of the feminine 


The suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person, feminine, 
singular with the prepositions, or the demonstra- 
tive feminine has the meaning of the impersonal: 


which probably comes from darayt rather than from 
daryat with the normal contraction ay to i. 

°5 In Geez, too, gdttal is the feminine of qgétil as well 
as of qgdttil (Mittwoch Trad. Ausspr. p. 28); in Tigrifa 
qaéttil alone seems to exist and its feminine is conse- 
quently gdttal. Brockelmann op. cit. § 132 suggests the 
explanation qg@tilt > qditalt > qdtal (with the disappear- 
ance of the final ¢) ; Dillmann-Crichton p. 279 is proba- 
bly right by explaining it as a case of “ interpolation” 
of a of the feminine into the stem. 

°° Note that ’anas is the plural of ‘assit “ woman,” 
unless it is for ’anast with disappearance of the final ¢ 
(see §8). 

*? The other Ethiopic languages also express the sex 
by putting in apposition a word specifying the sex: 
Amh, wand “male” (wdnd lag “ boy,’”’) svet “female” 
(svet log “female”); Tigrifia téba‘tay “male” (tdba- 
‘tay bdgq'lt “he-mule”), ’anastéyti “female” (’anas- 
tdyti baéq*li “ she-mule”). For a Cushitiec influence, see 
Leslau Cushitic influence p. 66. 
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‘stta “on the spot” (from ’at), hago-ha “ after 
that,” ’ab ka’ann-a “in this way,” kamsdl-ha “ like 
this, the same,” ’asak ’alla hallet “it exists until 
this day,” malik waimal’ak hatte tom “ Malak and 
Mal’ak are the same.” The masculine is also used 
sometimes in this meaning: kamsil-hu “ like- 
wise.” 


QUALIFICATIVES 
§ 36. Adjective 


For the form of the adjective, see § 13. 


a) The adjective is placed after or before the 
substantive; it seems that the position of the 
adjective is of no special value for the meaning.*® 

After the substantive: lahe gdtin “the thin 
jaw,” ’adag faidab “a strong donkey,” ‘aha makanat 
“barren cows.” 

Before the substantive: na’us hayayt “small 
animal,” kala’ ’awan “ another time.” 


b) An appositional element can be placed be- 
fore or after the substantive: ‘lasd‘ar sa‘nat 
*kiray “*the hyena “loaded with grass,” but also 
Vt likéray *lisé‘ar sa‘nat *tasd‘anaé “*he mounted 
the hyena “loaded with grass.” 

For the article with the adjective, see § 33e; 
for the feminine of the adjective, see §31; for 
the plural of the adjective, see § 23.a,b. Note that 
with a collective, the singular or the plural of the 
adjective can be used: ‘aha mdkanat “barren 
cows” (pl.), ’alla aha “ these cows” (sg.). 


ARTICLE 


§ 37%. Indefinite article 


The indefinite article is generally not expressed : 
takallit *at madar sab tagre halla “ there are wolves 
in the Tigré country.” 

It can also be expressed by worot “one” (femi- 
nine hatte): néabro ‘alaw ’at worot dabar “they 
lived on a mountain.” »° 


§ 38. Definite article 


a) <A determined substantive can be expressed 


*°In Geez, too, the adjective can be placed before or 
after the substantive (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. p. 479- 
80); in the other Ethiopic languages, the adjective is 
placed before the substantive. The position of the adjec- 
tive is due to the influence of Cushitic (Leslau Cushitic 
influence p. 75). 

*°The same occurs in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. 
§ 58a), and in some other Semitic languages (Brockel- 
mann Grundriss II. p. 62). 
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without the element of the definite article: da’am 
wi'aga ’agal habay hilitu man “irakbaé “ but since 
the guenon could not overpower the baboon,” 
‘andissit wa‘ala wida “the mice held a council.” 


b) But generally the determined substantive 
is expressed by the demonstrative element 1a-*° 
prefixed to the substantive, especially when the sub- 
stantive has already been mentioned in the sen- 
tence. The element /é@ is invariable; it is the same 
for the masculine, feminine, singular or plural: 
lisib ’agal had tasalimaéw “the men greeted each 
other,” léworot ’anas ’agal laimdllahayu tasd’ala 
“the one man asked his fellow.” 


e) The element /é@ is used in great profusion 
and one has the impression that it has lost its 
specific value of a determinative element. It is 
thus used with the name of God: lérabbi “God”; 
with a noun determined by the suffixed pronouns: 
li’amitu *afgara mannu “ he took out his entrails 
(from him).” 2% 


d) In the construct state, the element 1é can 
be used either with the modified element or the 
modifier or with both of them: kam lagomat 
derho “according to the advice of the chicken,” 
‘asar lihayat ré’a “he saw the traces of the lion,” 
litut limaqtin ‘amsa’ ’alye “bring me the sinew 
of his back.” 

e) If a substantive is determined by an adjec- 
tive, the element Ja can be placed either with the 
substantive or with the adjective or with both of 
them. 

With the substantive: man lasaga sinni “from 
the good meat,” wikala’ liharsom “and their 
second ploughing.” 

With the adjective: la‘abi masmasa “the im- 
portant reason.” 

With both of them: ké‘ad la’anas ligamus “ but 
the family of the poor man.” 

With the numeral: ’agal lasdlis ’assitu “to his 
three wives.” . 


f) The element /é has also the value of a demon- 
strative: lasam ’asak yom hallet “this name exists 
until today,” ladol “ that time,” la’awan id., ’agal 
limaryam bet naidqaiw “they built a house for 
this Mary.” 


For la with the relative sentence, see § 51. 


10° Another explanation for the element 1é is given by 
Brockelmann op. cit. p. 470; see ib. for the form of the 
definite article in Semitic. 

01 The same occurs in Tigrifia (Leslau op. cit. § 60b), 
and Gafat (Leslau Gaf. Doc. § 44d). 
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COMPLEMENTS 


§ 39. Complement of appurtenance 
a) The complement of appurtance is expressed : 


a) by nay preceding the modifier; *°* the com- 
plex nay+modifier mostly follows the modified, 
but can also precede it: laba@’at nay hayat rava 
“he saw the cave of the lion,” ‘agbar nay lamotaw 
“the graves of the dead ” (literally “of those who 
died ”), nay yohannas walad darasa “the disciples 
of Johannes.” 

Note that the element of determination la pre- 
fixed to the modified is facultative; see § 38d. 


8B) by the construct state, the position of which 
is modified-modifier ; the element of determination 
la can be prefixed to the modified or the modifier 
or to both or not at all: ba’sit léba’us “the wife 
of the angry,” dagam wii‘ala ‘andssit “the tale of 
the council of the mice,” lakaran liharomay ’ando 
sim‘ana “we hearing the sound of the bells,” kam 
ligomat derho “according to the advice of the 
chicken,” faraérras manadag laidagge “the ruins of 
the walls of the village.” 


b) The complement of appurtenance can also 
be expressed by anteposition of the modifier, the 
modified having a pronoun of reference: kdaray 
‘asmaya ka’anna tu “the names of the hyena are 
the following” (literally “the hyena, its names 
are the following”), hobay ’aznu man nabab tu 
“ the monkey’s tribe was that of Nabab” (lit. “the 
monkey, his tribe. ..”), fadab man ‘agabu “from 
the wrong of the strong” (literally “the strong, 
from his wrong”). 


c) If two modified elements refer to one modi- 
fier, they are placed before the modifier: *® salmat 
ma bidat wdrah “the fall or the disappearance of 
the moon,” wi‘ad ’ab wé‘ad ’am liwalat “and the 
family of the father and the family of the mother 
of the girl.” 

For other means of expressing the appurtenance, 
see § 49. 


§ 40. Indirect complement 
a) The indirect complement is expressed by 


102 Tigrifa also nay from Geez naway “ possession.” 
For the Cushitic influence in the position of the modi- 
fier preceding the modified noun, see Leslau Cushitic 
influence p. 76. 

103 This is not generally the case in Semitic (Brockel- 
mann @rundriss 2. pp. 230-1). 
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’agal,* rarely by ‘at: 3° *agal laihasil bellom “he 
said to the elephants ” (lit. “ to the elephants, he 
said to them ”), balsa *attu “he answered him.” 


b) If the indirect complement is a pronoun, 
it is expressed by ’al- with the suffixed pronouns: 
‘afsuh *alye “allow me,” man taémdssa’ *alye “ if 
thou bringst me.” In a compound tense ’al- is 
placed between the principal verb and the auxil- 
lary: hake ’alkum halleko “TI tell you,” tadille 
‘alye halleka “thou preparest for me” (Littmann 
Pronomen p. 226). 


§ 41. Direct complement 


a) An indetermined substantive has generally 
no special mark for the direct complement. It is 
normally characterized by its immediate position 
before the verb: “adug worot ’adag la’kam halliw 
“the donkeys have sent a donkey,” garhat haras 
‘ali “he ploughed a field.” Often a determined 
substantive has no special mark either: la’afuka 
‘ar’enna “show us thy mouth,” lainadhag kam sim‘a 
“when he heard the bray.” For the place of the 
verb after the direct complement, see d. 


b) But generally if the direct complement is 
determined either by the article or by suffixed pro- 
nouns, it is expressed by ’agal; most often the verb 
has a pronoun of reference: ’agal lasakat dafnaya 
“he filled up the pit” (lit. “the pit, he filled it”), 
kiballassa ’agal litiso “and send the vessel back ” 
(lit. “and send it back, the vessel”), waldéworot 
‘anas ’agal lamalléhayu tasd’alé “and the one man 
asked his fellow ”; with the demonstrative element: 
‘agal ‘alli nissa’awa “ they take this.” 


c) If the direct complement is a pronoun, it is 
expressed by ’al- followed by the suffixed pronouns: 
sabta ’ala “ he attached her,” ’aldn ’ando nas’a “he, 
taking them.” 


In some examples, ’al- is also preceded by ’agal: 
‘agal la’alu qatlo “ that what they killed.” 

The element ’agal, too, can be used with the 
suffixed pronouns: ’agalye sd‘ami “kiss me,” ’agla 
‘awradawa “they made her go down.” 


04 Probably to be compared with Ar. (li)’agl, Hebrew 
biglal (see also Cohen Etudes p. 35), as opposed to 
Néldeke WZKM 1 (1890).295 n. 1, and Littmann Pro- 
nomen p. 224 who decomposes it into ’ag-al and com- 
pares ‘ag with Geez haga “law” and translates it 
“ demgemiiss, damit.” 

75 "at can probably be explained by the element t 
(Mehri te) found in the Amharic preposition td, variant 
of kd, with the prothetic ’a- as in ’ab, ’al (see § 58 a,c). 
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d) The direct complement is not always placed 
before the verb; it is often separated from the verb 
by other elements of the sentence and is referred 
to by a pronoun of reference: wa’agal lafasso ba‘al 
liwatat nas’ayu “the owner of the cow took the 
dried pieces” (nds’ayu “he took it”), ’agal laha- 
rawya ’ab konat ragzaiyu “he pierced the boar with 
the spear” (ragziyu “he pierced it”); is also 
placed after the verb: *ando ’amarda ’agal limasal 
“knowing the proverb.” 


e) With some of the verbs, the direct and indi- 
rect complement are used without any element: 
hatte ’ab lihasan hayabba “he gives one (of them) 
to the father of the boy.” 


§ 42. Complement of relation 


The relation is expressed by the prepositions, for 
which see § 58. 

Many verbs of movement are used without prepo- 
sitions: kallom ma‘tan wardo “they all go into 
the river,” ‘addin kam ‘atqabalaya “when they re- 
turned to their home,” gabdy gaysam ‘alaiw “they 
were wayfaring,” simhar danin “go down to 
Samhar,” kayddatto “she stepped on him.” 


Cuapter III 
PRONOUN 


§ 43. Personal pronoun 


Singular Plural 
Ist com. ‘ana hana 
2nd masc. ’anta "antum 
2nd fem. anti *antan 
3rd masc. hatu hatom 
3rd fem. hata hatin 


a) First person. The final a of the sg. and pl. 
does not indicate the long a as supposed by Brockel- 
mann Grundriss p. 298, but the qualitative value 
of a versus d. The 1st pl. hana like Amh. ai()a, 
without initial syllable na- as compared with 
nahn(u) of Semitic has its parallels in some mod- 
ern Arabic dialects. In poetry one finds also the 
form ’anna “we.” 

Second person. Note the initial vowel a instead 
of Semitic ‘anta (cp. also Amh. annant) like in 
some modern Arabic dialects (Brockelmann Grun- 
driss p. 300). 

Third person. The element h of Semitic is 
lengthened by the demonstrative ¢ with the suf- 


fixed pronouns of the 3rd person -u, -a, -om, -dn; 
the same element is found in Geez wa’atu, ya’ati, 
and in Gafat wat, yat; in Tigrifia it appears as 
the demonstrative element ’atu. 

As copula it appears under the form of tu, ta, 
tom, tan (§ 55a). 


b) The 2nd person, masc. fem. sg. pl. serves 
also as vocative: ‘anta hasan “Oh, young boy!”, 
‘antum walad “Children! ”; for other expressions 
of the vocative, see § 62a. 


c) The personal pronoun can also be used as 
copula: ‘anti li’aya ’antt “who art thou? ; as 
demonstrative: kabrom hatu tu “their honor is 
this.” 


d) The personal pronouns are also used with 
the element of negation i: ‘ana “I am not,” 
‘ana kal dol maslakum ‘i‘ana “I am not always 
with you” (Littmann Pronomen p. 114). 


e) The personal pronouns express often insist- 
ence, but are used mostly pleonastically. 


§ 44. Pronoun of insistence and reflexive pronoun 
(“ myself, my own,” etc.) 


a) The pronoun of insistence “I myself” etc., 
is expressed by nos-*°* followed by the suffixed 
pronouns, rd’as- “head” with the suffixed pro- 
nouns: nos-u “he himself,” ra’as-u id. Note the 
prepalatalization of s with the suffixed pronouns 
of the Ist person: ré’asse dibkum ’at *amdssa’ 
“when I am going back to you,” nosse “I my- 
self ”; see § 3a. 

nos- is also used with various prepositions: 
‘agal nosu “ by himself, himself,” ’ab noskum “ by 
yourselves ”; see also bayn-, bann-, § 53 p, q. 


b) The meaning of “one’s own” is expressed 
by nos- and bann- with the suffixed pronouns post- 
posed to the substantive: ‘ab farga nosu “on his 
own account,” ’2b masmasa dammal nosu “ on ac- 
count of his own revenge,” kal mannom ziga 
binnu bu “each of them has his own village”; 
for bann-, see § 53q. 


c) According to Littmann Pronomen 294, nos-, 
niafs-, and rda’as- are also used to express the re- 
flexive pronoun: ndfsaka ’adhan “ save theeself,” 
ra@asu ’agal ladhan “dagba “he was not able to 
save himself.” 


20° From ndfs “soul”; in Tigrifia nébs is used in the 
same meaning; Geez ndfs is not so often used; for 
Semitic, see Brockelmann Grundriss 2. p. 327. 
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§ 45. Pronoun of reciprocity 


a) The pronoun of reciprocity is expressed by 
had, ‘ad had;** the verb is normally an active 
one, sometimes it is of the reciprocal stem (see 
Verb §9bB): had “ila’amno “they do not trust 
each other,” kal’ot *anas had takabbatiw “two 
men met each other,” had *abdiw “they killed 
each other,” had ‘asla‘aw “they wounded each 
other,” wé‘ad had ‘abdiw “they have destroyed 
each other.” 

had is also used with prepositions: ’agal had 
tasaliméw “they greeted each other,” ’agal had 
beliw “they said to each other,” man had gale 
kam hanénéw “when they had been away from 
each other a little while.” 

had and ‘ad had have also the value of a modi- 
fying element “each other’s” and as such they 
are placed after the modified: molid had “ each 
other’s family,” mémbéro ‘ad had qaibbaw “ they 
disparaged each other’s way of life,” naway ‘ad 
had *abdiya “they destroyed each other’s cattle.” 
It has also the value of a direct complement in 
lisar‘atom had mdssal “their rites resemble each 
other.” 


Note the expression ‘akal had “ equally.” 


b) The reciprocity is also expressed by nosnos- *°° 
with the suffixed pronouns of the plural; if the 
noun is a collective, nosnos- is used with the suf- 
fixed pronouns of the singular: nosnosom kal dol 
latgadabaw “they used to fight with each other,” 
nosnosom latri’aw ‘aliw “they looked at each 
other,” nosnoskum ’ab salam nabaro “be in peace 
with each other,” simat nosnosa man tatkafafal 
“wenn ein Reich mit sich selbst uneins wird” 
(Littmann Pronomen 296); reinforced by had: 
liharimmaz nosnosom had ’agal libdu “the ele- 
phants shall themselves destroy each other.” 


nosnos- has also the meaning of “among”: 
mosnosom taqataw “they made a wager among 
themselves.” 


For the stem of reciprocity, see Verb § 9b. 


107 had is the root of Semitic “one”; for this root in 
Tigré, see §57b; ‘ad means “country, people.” It is 
surprising that Brockelmann op. cit. p. 439 has ’adhad 
(beside ‘adhad) “one another ” and considers it as re- 
duplication of the root for “one”: hadhad>’adhad. 
For the root “one” serving to express the reciprocity 
in modern South-Arabic and Syriac, see Brockelmann 
op. cit. 2. p. 328-9. 

1°8 Reduplication of the root nos “soul” from néfs; 
ep. Tigrifia nassonass- (Leslau Doc, Tna. § 72). 
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§ 46. Suffixed pronouns with the noun and 


prepositions 
Singular Plural 
Ist com. -ye -na 
2nd masc. -ka -kum 
2nd fem. -ki -kan 
3rd masc. -u, -hu -om, -hom 
3rd fem. -a, -ha -dn, -han 


a) The suffixed pronouns are nearly the same 
as in Geez and Tigrina. Note for the 1st person 
sg. -ye, but -yd in Geez, -y, -ay in Tigrifia. The 
2nd pl. masc. -kum is like in Tigrifia as opposed 
to Geez kamu, the u of -kum coming from the 
assimilation to the labial m. In the 3rd person, 
the forms with h are used after vowel, without h 
after consonant, but in Tigrifia -’u, -’a etc., (with ’) 
after vowel; the forms -om, -dn as opposed to 
humu, -hun of Geez are explained by Brockel- 
mann Grundriss p. 313 as coming from -dhum 
>om, ahin> dn, and the vowels o,a influenced 
also the forms with preserved h in -hom, -han. 


b) 1st person, sg. -ye, pl. -na is used after 
vowel and consonant: dd‘al-ye “my master,” 
‘agal-ye “to me,” ‘abu-ye “my father” (but 
mi‘aro-y “my friend”) ; waladna “ our children,” 
hu-na “ our brother.” For the prepalatalization of 
d, t,s into g,¢,§ as in walad : walage “my chil- 
dren,” wa’at : wa’acée “my cow,” ra’as : ra’asse 
“my head,” see § 3a. 


c) 2nd sg. masc. -ka, fem. -ki, pl. masc. -kum, 
fem. -kan after vowel and consonant: wiil-ka 
“thy son,” ‘abu-ka “thy father,” walad-ki “thy 
children,” wa’at-ki “thy cow,” gassay-kum “ your 
guests,” dib-kan “to you.” 


d) 3rd sg. masc. -u, fem. -a, pl. masc. -om, 
fem. -dn after consonant; -hu, -ha, -hom, -han 
after vowel: ‘agdr-u “his feet,” ’al-w “to him,”. 
‘aha-hu “his cattle”; fem. ’agdr-a, ’al-a, ’aha-ha; 
pl. mase. garab-om “ their body,” gomat-om “ their 
council,” ‘afu-hom “ their mouth”; fem. ‘abyat-dn 
“their houses,” hago-han “ after them.” 


In the nouns 1.2.2 and also in some preposi- 
tions and nouns with an originally simple last 
consonant, this last consonant becomes geminated 
when used with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd 
person: sdrr-u “his companion” (root srr), gabb- 
om “their hole” (root gbb), mann-a “ from her,” 
hatt-a “ her sister” (root ht), wa’att-u “his cow” 
(root w’t), ’att-om “to them” (from ’at), ga3s-om 
“their priest” (from qa). 
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Note that any vowel with -hu, -ha, etc. may 
become -ahu, -aha or -hu, -ha etc. with no vowel 
at all: nédbra-hu beside naibra-hu “his meal” 
(from nabra), mor-hu “his stick” (from mora), 
‘9da-hu “his hand” (from ’ade), ‘aba-ha “her 
father” (from ‘ab, ’ab-u), saga-ha “her meat” 
(from saga). For ‘ambdl{a)hu, kamsdlha, see 


§ 58q. 
§ 47. Use and value of the suffixed pronouns 


a) The suffixed pronouns express the possession : 
kilbu “his dog.” For other means of expressing 
the possession, see § 49. 


b) According to Littmann Pronomen 203, the 
suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person is also used to 
express the article: wé‘atrohu badde “und der 
Schlauch vergeht,” but this use is rare. 


c) The suffixed pronouns are also used with 
the participle and the infinitive: hammdam ’agal 
waldu ’at hatte akan hadyu ‘ala “the leopard had 
left his son in a certain place” (hadg-u from 
hadag-u), walye gidam harmdz qatlu *“ihalla “ the 
elephant has not killed my son” (qatlu from 
gatal-u), *agal ligattalom hadig-u ‘abbu “ they 
refuse to give up what they have killed.” 


d) In the complex substantive-adjective, the 
suffixed pronoun seems to be placed with the adjec- 
tive: *ab bark man-u sabbarra “he breaks it on 
his right knee,” dib galéam man-u “ on his right 
wrist,” ’ab ’ad gialab-om “with their left hand” 
(Gr. tigré 84). Note, however, that in all the ex- 
amples the adjective designates direction (man 
“right,” galab “left”), and the combination of 
a member of the body with “right” or “left” 
is to be considered as a syntactic unity. 


e) Some adjectives can be used with the suf- 
fixed pronouns to express a situation or an abstract 
meaning; they are used with a preposition and 
thus have the form and the value of an abstract 
noun: 7° ’3b yabus-a bdlla‘a “he eats it dry” 
(lit “in his dry”), ’ab méatiq-u saéttawo “they 
drink it sweet” (lit. “in his sweet”), baraq-u 
ibilluso ’atta “they do not return it empty to 
her” (barag-u probably for ba-‘araqu, lit. “in his 
empty”). 

f) The suffixed pronouns are also used with an 

* For this problem in Semitic, see Brockelmann op. 


cit. 2. p. 263; for Geez, see Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 
p. 360. 


adjective when it plays the role of a predicate 
instead of being used with the corresponding 
preposition: hafandita rayim-ye ‘alit “its heat 
was too far from me” (instead of réyim manye). 
For the use of the article with a noun deter- 
mined by the suffixed pronouns, see § 38c. 


§ 48. Suffixed pronouns with the verb 


The problem of the suffixed pronouns with the 
verb cannot be treated in an exhaustive manner 
since many forms are missing in Littmann’s Pub- 
lications. As far as one can make out there are 
minor divergencies in the treatment of the suffixed 
pronouns in the ordinary verbs 1. 2.3 and the 
verbs with a laryngal or those containing the semi- 
vowels w, y, but the situation is not clear enough 
to be discussed in length. 

The suffixed pronouns with the ordinary verb 
will be taken as the base. They are as follows: 


Plural 
-om, -yom, -hom, -wom 
-Gn, -ydan, -han, -wan 


Singular 
3rd masc. -0, -yu, -y0, -hu, -wo 
8rd fem. -a, -yd, -ha, -wa 


2nd masce. -ka, -kka -kum, -kkum 
2nd fem. -ki, -kki -kan, -kkan 
Ist com. -ni (-ne), -nni -nd, -nna 


The suffixed pronouns are nearly the same as in 
the other North-Ethiopic languages. In the forms 
-yu, -hu, -wo etc., y, h, w are consonants of transi- 
tion: y after a,1; -h after a; -w after 0,u; in 
Tigrifa the phonemes of transition are ’, y, w 
(Leslau Doc. Tna. 53-4). For the 1st person sg. 
note also the form -ne beside -nt. 


a) Third person. 


a) -0, -@, -om, -Gdn coming from -ahu, -aha, 
-ahom, -ahin. 


Perfect: These suffixes are added to the forms 
ending in a consonant: 3rd masc. pl. gdatlaw-o, 
gatlaw-om ; 2nd masc. pl. gaétalkum-o; 3rd fem. sg. 
which geminates the final ¢: qatlat-t-a, qgatlat-t-an. 


Imperfect: These suffixed pronouns are added 
to the forms ending in a consonant; the final 
consonant of the verb is pronounced with gemina- 
tion: 3rd masc. fem. sg. (la) qattal, tagattal, 2nd 
masc. sg. tagdttal, Ist sg. pl. ’agattal, ’angattal; 
with suffixes: (la) qdattal-l-o, tagqdattal-l-a, *aqdttal- 
l-om, ’angattal-l-an. 

In the 2nd fem. sg. tagdtli, the i is inserted 
between the 2nd and the 3rd radicals, the 2nd 
radical being geminated: tagdttil-o; it has thus 
the appearance of the other forms with the suffixed 
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pronouns. In the forms of the 3rd and 2nd mase. 
pl. ending at present in -o (qatlo, tagdtlo), the 
original wu reappears and is inserted between the 
2nd and the 3rd radicals, the 2nd radical becoming 
geminated: qdttul-u, taqgattul-om, etc.**° 

Jussive and imperative: These suffixed pronouns 
are added to the forms ending in a consonant; the 
final consonant of the verb is pronounced with 
gemination: Thus: 3rd sg. masc. fem. lagtal, 
tagtdl, 2nd masc. sg. tagtal, 1st sg. pl. ’agtal, 
nagtal, imper. 2nd masc. sg. gatdl; with the suf- 
fixed pronouns: lagtdl-l-o, taqtdl-l-a, taqtal-l-om, 
*aqtal-l-om, nagtal-l-an, qatal-l-o, etc. 

In the forms ending in -o like the 3rd masc. pl. 
lagtilo, 2nd masc. pl. tagtalo, imper. 2nd masc. pl. 
gatilo, the vowel o is inserted between the 2nd and 
the 3rd radicals: Jlagtol-o, tagtol-om, gqatoi-a, 
gatol-an.*™ 

For the 2nd fem. sg. of the imperative the at- 
tested form tallig-a “let her go” (type B) is for 
tallagi-a with insertion of 7 into the root. 

For the problem of the insertion of the vowel, 
see also § 7. 

B) The suffixes -yu, -yo, -ya, -yom, -ydn are 
joined to the forms of the perfect ending in 4, 1: 
thus perfect 3rd masc. sg. gatlé, 2nd fem. sg. 
gatélki (i becoming a, see §5): gdtld-yu, gatla- 
yin, gitalka-yo, etc. 

y) The suffixed pronouns -hu, -ha, -hom, -han 
are joined to forms ending in a-; the endings 
-ah(u, -a, -om, -an) can become -ah(u, -a, -om, 
-an). Thus perfect 2nd masc. sg. gatalka, 1st pl. 
gatilna; impft. 3rd fem. pl. qatla, 2nd fem. pl. 
taqdtla; jussive 2nd fem.-pl. tagtdla, 3rd fem. pl. 
lagtéla; imperative 2nd fem. pl. gatdla. With suf- 
fixes: qitilka-hu, gatdlna-ha, gatla-hom, taqatla- 
han, ete. 

Note that the vowel a of the perfect 3rd fem. pl. 
qatléya does not seem to be abbreviated, thus 
gatliya-hu, gatliya-hom. 

The 2nd fem. pl. perfect gatalkan has also the 
suffixed pronoun -hu, -ha, -hom, -han, qatalkan 
representing an original *qatalkana. 


5) The suffixed pronouns -wo, -wa, -wom, -wan 


110Tn some verbs and stems, the vowel between the 
2nd and 3rd radicals is 0: laddagon-o (type C), latha- 
rhor-o, lat‘ayon-o. 

111Tn some verbs and stems the vowel between the 
2nd and 3rd radicals is u, as in laharrub-o (type B), 
*‘absul-o (causative), harud-dn (type C). 
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are joined to forms ending in -o in the perfect, 
that is the 1st sg. gatalko, and in u of the imper- 
fect, jussive and imperative of the verbs 3rd radi- 
cal laryngal, that is the 3rd pl. masc. lasimmu', 
lasmu‘, samu* from lasdm‘u, lasma‘u, sama‘u (see 
Verb § 19) ; the vowels -o, -w become a. Thus with 
the suffixed pronouns: gdatdlka-wa, lasimma‘a-wom, 
lasma‘a-wo, etc. For the suffixed pronouns with the 
forms of the imperfect ending in -o, see § 48aa. 

b) Second person. 

a) -ka, -ki, -kom, -kan. These suffixed pro- 
nouns are joined to forms ending in -0, -a, ~dw. 
Thus in the perfect, 1st sg. masc. gdtdlko, pl. 
gatalna, 3rd masc. pl. gdtlaw, and probably also 
for the non-attested forms of the 3rd fem. pl. 
gatliya; with suffixed pronouns: gqdtdlko-ka, 
gatalna-kum, gatliw-ki, ete. 


Imperfect, jussive: in the 3rd masce. pl. the 
original u reappears, thus gdtlo, lagtélo, with suf- 
fixed pronouns: qgdtlu-ka, laqtalu-ki, etc.; proba- 
bly also in the non-attested forms of the 3rd fem. 
pl. gatla, laqtdla: gdatla-ka, lagtala-ki, etc. 

B) -kka, -kki, -kkum, -kkan. These suffixed 
pronouns are joined to all the other forms; thus 
in the perfect to the 3rd sg. masc. qatla: qatla-kka, 
gatla-kkum, and to the 3rd fem. sg. by means of 
a connecting vowel a, thus gatlat : qatlat-d-kka, etc. 
These are also the suffixed pronouns of all the 
forms of the imperfect and the jussive ending in 
a consonant; the suffixed pronouns are added by 
means of a connecting vowel dG, and the forms of 
the verb that have the 2nd radical geminated pre- 
serve the gemination or have a simple radical. 
Thus ’aqdttal-d-kka (from ’aqdtial), *angatl-a-kka 
(from ’angdattal), gattal-d-kka and qdtl-d-kka from 
(la) gattal, ete. 


c) First person. 


a) -ni, -na. These suffixed pronouns are added 
to the same forms that have the simple suffixed 
forms -ka, -ki, -kum, -kan. Note that the 3rd 
masc. pl. perfect qatliw becomes gdtliyu- with the 
suffixed pronouns: qdtliyu-na, but the verbs with, 
3rd radical laryngal and others like haba “to 
give” preserve the ending -dw; thus sém‘aw-na 
“they heard us,” habéiw-na “they gave us.” The 
2nd pl. masc. perfect has the form qgdtdlku- (with- 
out m)*** with the suffixed pronouns: gdtalku-na, 
habku-na, ete. 


112 For the disappearence of m,n in the same form of 
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B) -nni, -nna. These suffixed pronouns are 
added to the same forms which have the geminated 
suffixed pronouns -kka-, -kki, etc. Note that the 
3rd masc. sg. gatlé may become géatle- with the 
suffixed pronouns. 


d) In general it can be stated that the original 
form of the verbal endings appears when they are 
used with the suffixed pronouns, and that the 
various forms of.the suffixed pronouns depend on 
the ending of the verbal form. A geminated suf- 
fixed pronoun (-kka, -nni etc.) appears when the 
original final vowel of the verb is short; a simple 
suffixed pronoun (-ka, -ni etc.) appears when the 
original final vowel of the verb is long. Of course, 
many analogical formations occur which appar- 
ently contradict this statement.*** 


e) The suffixed pronouns with the verb express 
the direct and indirect complement: zabtanni “he 
hit me,” habaékka “he gave thee.” 


§ 49. Possessive pronoun and adjective 


In addition to the indication of the possession 
by means of the suffixed pronouns (see § 47), there 
are other elements to express the possession. These 
elements are: 


a) ‘antal and by assimilation ’attal,%* used as 
possessive pronoun: ‘aha ’antalna ta “the cattle 
is ours,” matela ’antal wad ’adris “ Matela belongs 
(is of) Wad Edris.” 


b) nay is mostly used as preposition of ap- 
purtenance (see §39a): Jliba’at nay hayat ra’a 
“he saw the cave of the lion.” As possessive pro- 
noun: naye “mine,” ’at li-nayu lasdqgar “he 
shouts his (war cry”). 


nay also expresses the substance: ** laimdsaru 
nay kdllat ta “ his axe is of clay.” 


the other Semitic languages, see Brockelmann op. cit. 
pp. 266-7. 

“8 See Leslau “ Essai de reconstitution des désinences 
verbales en tigrigna”’ in Revue des études sémitiques, 
1939, pp. 70-99. 

“4 This case of assimilation can be added to the few 
examples mentioned by Brockelmann op. cit. 174 for 
Ethiopic. As for ’antal, it can probably be explained by 
the relative pronoun, feminine of Geez ‘anté “that 
which” with the preposition la “for, to,” meaning 
“that which belongs to.” 

“° For Tigrifia nay with the same value, see Leslau 
Doc. Tna. § 63. 


§ 50. Demonstrative adjective and pronoun; 
presentative pronoun 


The demonstrative elements are: 


a) For a near object: sg. masc. ‘alli, “ this, 
this one,” fem. ’alla, pl. masc. *allom, fem. ’allan. 
Examples: ’alli fara‘ “ this branch,” ’alli tt@’ammar 
“doest thou not know this? ”. 

‘alli represents the Semitic demonstrative ele- 
ment /, and seems to be closely connected with the 
plural of the demonstrative Geez ‘allu, ’alla. The 
endings -a, -om, -dn are the suffixed pronouns of 
the 3rd person; for ~i of ’alli cp. ‘ayi “which?” 
(§ 52c), and Tia. ‘azi-; 74° see also Brockelmann 
Grundriss p. 321. 


a) With the prepositions ’ab, ’at: *attalli badob 
“in this desert,” *abballi dagam “by this tale”; 
‘abballa has also the meaning of the adverb “ thus ” 
(§ 59dy), *attalli “here,” man ’alli “from here” 
(§ 59ay). Note the assimilation of ’ of ’alli to the 
final b,¢ of ’ab, ’at..” For the repetition of ‘alli 
‘alli “ such and such,” see § 53k. 


8) ‘alla also has impersonal value: ‘alla *asak 
yom masal ga’at “this has become a proverb until 
the present day,” ’asak ‘alla hallet “ it exists until 
this day.” 


y) Note the expression mandalla “from here” 
(probably from Arabic mund “since” and the 
Tigré demonstrative ’alla) : mandalla wéhar “from 
this time on,” mandalla waigidim “thus far,” 
mandallom lafigré “the one who escapes them.” 


8) The nouns determined by a demonstrative 
adjective can also have the suffixed pronouns: 
‘alla ‘elaka “this well of thine,” man ‘alla *ahaye 
“out of this cattle of mine ”; see also § 38c. 


e) A demonstrative adjective referring to a 
modified noun in a construct state is preposed to 
the modified noun and not postposed to the modi- 
fier as is the case in Arabic: kam ’allom ‘aflug 
la‘accat “ like these branches of the tree.” 


£) The demonstrative adjective can both be 
preposed and postposed at the same time: 7* 
‘alli madar ’alli “ this country,” wakam ’alla sar‘at 


‘alla “ according to this law.” 


116 In Tigrifia, too, the demonstrative is expressed by 
‘azi-, ’ati- with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person 
(Leslau Doc, Tna. § 78). 

117 Like in Tigrifia (Leslau op. cit. § 158aa). 

118 For Tigrifia, see Leslau op. cit. § 78c. 
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b) For a distant object: sg. masc. lihay “that, 
that one,” fem. léha, pl. masc. lihom, fem. lahan. 

Gr. tigré p. 23 gives for the masc. the form 
lohey and with vocalic harmony lohoy. Roden, 
Sillabario in lingua tigré, p. 45 has the forms: 
masc. lehay, lihay; fem. leha, laha, loha; pl. mase. 
lihom, lehom; fem. laihan, lehan, lohan. 

This demonstrative element is compounded 
from the demonstrative /é used in Tigré as article 
(§ 38b), and ha known from Semitic as demon- 
strative element. For the ending -ay, -ey, -oy of 
the masculine, cp. perhaps Tigrifia ’az-uy, ’at-uy 
“ this.” 

a) As adjectives, these elements are postposed 
to the substantive: ldsaéb lahay haye balsa ’attu 
“that man answered him,” wdld’addam lihay 
“and that man,” ’ab lélali liha “on that night,” 
lihom “ these people, these.” 

In Gr. tigré 23 one finds lohoy preposed and 
postposed at the same time: lohoy ’anas lohoy 
“that man.” 


c) loha has also the value of the presentative 
pronoun “ behold! ”. 

Reinisch Bilin 54 has also ‘aski “behold!” 
(Amh. Tna. aski, G. ’asku). 


§ 51. Relative pronoun 


a) The relative pronoun is /d- prefixed to the 
verb in perfect and imperfect. It is the demon- 
strative element used as article ($38b) or as 
demonstrative pronoun (§ 50b). 


b) The relative sentence can precede or follow 
the qualified substantive.??® 


a) Preceding the qualified element: wald- 
widga kokab “and the star that has fallen,” 
dagam latqatiw sab “the tale of the man who 
made the bet,” latéhallima ’anas “the man who 
had a dream,” Sangera ’at lilatbahal ’akan “at a 
place called Sangera.” 


8B) Following the qualified element: ld’adag 
litala’aké “the donkey which was sent,” léhasil 
lihesasom laisata “the fox who drank their melted 
butter,” la’agwarom likal’awom “their neighbors 
who kept them away.” 


11° The situation is the same in Geez and Harari; in 
the other Ethiopic languages the relative clause is placed 
immediately before the substantive. For the influence of 
Cushitic on the position of the relative clause, see Leslau 
Cushitic influence p. 76. 
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c) In a compound tense, the element 14 can 
also be prefixed to the auxillary verb: taraggammo 
la‘alat “that which she was scolding.” 


d) The relative pronoun is very often prefixed, 
not to the verb, but to other elements of the sen- 
tence, especially to the preposition: ‘at ‘akan 
la‘aééat libidir ra’aya “(he came) to the place 
of the tree which he had seen before” (la with 
the adverb), wala’anas laisa‘un ‘ala “and the man 
who was riding on the animal” (lé with the pas- 
sive participle sawn); with the prepositions: 
liakan la@atta nadqiaw “the place where they 
built,” laabba faigra manga’at “the door through 
which he went out,” ’asaér la’alu bal‘a sa@ar ra’aw 
“they saw the traces of the grass that he had 
eaten.” 


Very often the element Jd- is prefixed to various 
elements of the sentence at the same time: /@’assit 
limasal lisib lihallet “the woman who is with 
the man,” ’agal limatlo lamasal lamar‘at lamas’at 
“(he returned) the dowery that had come with 
the bride”; see also § 38 c,d, e. 


e) If the element qualified by the relative sen- 
tence is a direct complement, it is referred to by 
a prefixed pronoun with the verb or by the particle 
of the direct complement: laqgatlatta hayayt “an 
animal which she killed” (lit. “which she killed 
it”), ’alli *agqranat ’at dawar la’ela latar’ayo “ these 
horns which thou seest (lit. “ which thou seest it”) 
around the weil,” la’alu bal‘a sé‘ar “the grass that 
he had eaten.” 


f) If the element qualified by the relative sen- 
tence is a complement of relation, it is referred to 
by a preposition with the suffixed pronouns. The 
relative pronoun can be used either with the verb 
or with the preposition: gan ligdbba’ ba gabay 
“the way in which he became a gan,” dib méd‘adday 
labihar la’anta litatmaye ’atta “on the shore of 
the sea on which thou art to pass the night,” 
la@’abba fagri méngd’at “the door through which 
he went out,” ld’atta *itaradiw garit “of some 
cause upon which they disagreed.” 


g) The relative sentence can be used without 
antecedent: haw labom “those who have brothers,” 
‘at lamannu hawan qinnas “he rises against him 
who is weaker than he,” *agbar nay lamotaw “ the 
tombs of those who died.” +7° In the last two ex- 
amples the relative sentence can be considered as 


#20 For the problem, see Brockelmann op. cit. 2. pp. 
257-8. 
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substantivized, a common phenomenon in Ethiopic 
and Semitic. 


h) The relative pronoun can be omitted, espe- 
cially if the relative sentence qualifies an indeter- 
mined substantive; in many examples there is no 
antecedent: gabdy ‘abba ‘atte ’attu *irakba “he 
did not find any way in which he might enter it,” 
da’am ’abba gattallo *irakba “but he found no 
means of killing him,” tazémmataw hatom tom 
“it is they who are robbed.” See especially the 
relative sentence after ‘alabu, § 56aa. 


i) The relative sentence preceding the sub- 
stantive can be considered as forming a syntactic 
unit with the qualified element and as such it 
receives the preposition referring to the substan- 
tive: Sangera ’at lilatbahal ‘akan “at a place 
called Sangera,” literally “Sangera at-which-is- 
called place.” 


Note that the proper noun seems to precede the 
verb lalatbahal “which is called,” like in Amharic 
and Tigrina: *agal woro gadbar hamdd nor lilat- 
bahal “to a slave called Hamad Nor.” 


§ 52. Interrogative pronoun and adjective 
The interrogative elements are: 


a) main “who?”. Note the expression samka 
man ta “what is thy name? ”, like in Geez.'*4 


b) mt “what?”: ‘ana mi idekka “what shall 
I do unto thee? ”, ’ab mi tasaffat “with what is it 
to be sewed? ”, ’ab mi malk “with what power? ”. 


Both these pronouns are used in Semitic and 
Ethiopic (Brockelmann Grundriss §110); mi is 
rare in Geez (Dillmann-Crichton Grammar p. 
335), in Hebrew it means “who? ”. 


a) mt and ma mi “or what?” serve to intro- 
duce an interrogative sentence in the positive and 
negative: gale mi rakabka “hast thou found 
something for us?”, sénni nabirka ma mi “ art 
thou well?”, saéteka ma mi “hast thou drunk? ”, 
saiayu ma mi lihadud “didst thou not hear the 
thunder? ”, ‘ahaye naye ta ma mi “are my cattle 
not my own? ”; see also § 61ef. 


8) mi expresses a rhetoric question, the answer 
for which is a negative one: mi bu létwallada 
“nobody ever was born” (lit. “is there one who 
was born? ”), see also § 58i. 





1 Gr. Tigré has the form man used for the singular 
and plural. 


y) mi kam introduces a declarative sentence: 
mi kam gara dibu “ (he tells them) what has hap- 
pened to him”; see also § 60d. 


8) The repetition of mi mi means “how 
much?” in a distributive sense: wd’agal la’anas 
mi mi latbashan “how much falls to the share of 
each wife? ”. 


c) ‘ayi “which?, what? ”, fem. ‘aya, pl. masc. 
‘ayom, fem. ’ayain: ’ay- as interrogative element is 
well known in the other Ethiopic and Semitic 
languages. Note that the forms of ‘ay-t, ’ay-a, etc. 
are the same as those of ‘allt, see § 50a. 

Examples: kat ‘ayi mankum “which then of 
you?”, ‘ayt madar tu “what country is it?”, 
‘anti la’aya ’anti “who art thou?” (note the 
article with ‘aya), ‘aya wélacée “which daughter 
of mine?”, ‘aya mannan tafittu “which do ye 
wish ?”, 

With the prepositions ’ab and ’at: *abbaya ‘akan 
“at what place? ”, ‘abbaya *awan kam halla “ at 
what time is it? ”, *attaya “ where? ”, and also ‘aya 
“where?” (§ 59a8). 

For other elements of interrogation, see § 59a8, 
bd, cy, de. 


§ 53. Indetermined pronoun and adjective 


The forms of the indetermined pronoun and 
adjective are the following: 


a) ba‘ad “other, something else,” fem. ba‘dat, 
pl. ba‘dam: ?** ma ba‘ad baka “ or hast thou some- 
thing else? ”; as adjective ba‘ad is placed after the 
substantive: hasayal ba‘ad “the other foxes,” ’at 
bet ba‘dat sdkbaé “he slept in another house,” 
worot ba‘ad “ somebody else.” 

Reinsich Bilin, p. 46 has also ayay “ other,” 
probably of Cushitic origin (see ib. p. 45-6). 


b) worot...worot “the one... the other”: **° 
kalaworot ’anas ‘aha bazhat ‘alat ’alu walaworot 
lata gamus tu “ now one man had many cattle but 
the other man was poor”; kal worot “ each one.” 


c) worworot “some, one or another”; is a par- 
tial reduplication of worot “one” (see §54b): 
‘at worworot ’anas ‘abi leta tu “this is done only 
for some great person,” ma ’ab worworot liwaladki 
tahaybini “unless thou givest me thy young, one 


after the other.” 


122 Geez bd‘ad “ other,” Arabic ba‘ida “ be far.” 
128 The same meaning in the other Ethiopic languages 
is also expressed by the root “ one.” 
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d) hathatte “some, a little”; from the fem. 
hatte “ one ” with partial reduplication: hathatte 
‘assit “some women,” hathatte dol or hathatte 
‘awan “sometimes,” ’ab hathatte “one by one.” 


e) ’agale “such and such”; *** with the form 
of the diminutive: masce. ’agdletay, fem. ’agaletat 
(see §18 ay, bB). 

f) gile “some (person or thing), a little, a 
little while ”:7*5 gédle haye balsé “some of them 
answered,” gale ’algenat “ some fruit of the algen- 
tree,” ’at gale garit “for some reason,” gale sabta 
“he learned a little,” gale kam gesaw “ after they 
had marched a while.” 

gale is also used with the suffixed pronouns of 
the singular or plural with the meaning of “ some 
of ”: gdle-hom ’atte “some of them come,” gdle- 
hu “some of it.” 

gale ... gale 


“ee 


some ... others.” 


‘é 


g) géalgile “certain”; represents the redupli- 
cation of gale: ’at samat galgdle kiwakab “ near 
certain stars.” 


h) falan “such and such”: 7° ’at madar falan 
“jin such and such a country.” 


i) dala “whoever, whosoever, everybody, every, 
whatever, all, wherever”:**? wdadala sam‘ayom 
“and whosoever heard them,” dala gassay tu 
“every stranger whosoever,” wadala takabbata 
“and everyone receives it,” dala saray “ whatever 
remedy,” dala ’alu tasimma* “whatever thou 
mayest hear,” dala ’abba doréiw “wherever they 
turn,” wddala tageget mannu “and all the mis- 
takes that he made,” dala garuba wéimolada “ all 
her friends and relatives.” 


j) ka’an “such and such,” ka’an wika’an “such 
and such, so and so,” ka’anna wéaka’anna id.: 
*ankar ka’an “such and such a side,” ’ana ka’anna 
wiaka’anna tagateko “I have made such and such 


a bet.” 2**° 


k) ‘allt wé’alli “ such and such”; is the repeti- 
tion of the demonstrative pronoun: ’ab fagur 
‘alli wa’alli “at such and such constellation.” 


124 Geez, Tigrifia, Amharic ’agdle, related with gdle 
(see f). 

125 Tna. also gale. 

220 From Arabic fuldn. 

1277s perhaps in relation with the Ethiopic root dlw 
“to prepare, make ready.” 

1278 See note 201. 
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1) sema with negation “nothing” :7** sema-ma 
%rakibko “I have not found anything,” sema 
‘ambal dihan “ nothing but good.” 


m) kal “every”: kal ma‘al “every day,” kal 
‘ala “every well,” kal worot “each one,” fem. kal 
hatte; with the suffixed pronouns, before or after 
the substantive, the suffixed pronouns being in 
concord with the gender of the substantive: kalla 
lifatrat “every creature,” kalla li’aha “all the 
cattle,” Kalla lalali “the whole night,” kallom 
“they all,” wé’agal lakiwabab kallom “to all the 
stars.” 


n) kullu “all,”?*®° before or after the sub- 
stantive ; the substantive has often the article /é-, 
it can be a collective or a plural; the verb can also 
be in the singular: *addam kullu “all the people,” 
hasayal kullu ’akkabiw “they gathered all the 
foxes,” l@akarrit kullu “all the hyenas,” kullu 
lisa‘rat “the whole service,” higa kullu lahayayt 
“the language of all the animals,” ka’adug kullu 
lassa’al “ all the donkeys asking ” (the verb is in 
the singular). 


0) gddid- with the suffixed pronouns “ all.” 


(’2b) bayn- with the suffixed pronouns 
“self” (isolation) :**° *ab baynu “ by himself,” 
masal *ab baynom nabro ‘alaw “they lived to- 
gether by themselves,” bayanna “we alone.” 


bayn bayn “different”: ‘akbudkum bayn bayn 
“you are (lit. “your interior”) of different 
nature.” See also bann- below. 

q) bann- with the suffixed pronouns “self” 
(isolation), “own ”:%*4 bannu *igdyas “he does 
not go by himself,” kal mannom zaéga bannu bu 
“each of them has his own village,” ‘’asmay 
la’awarrahtom bannu tu “they have their own 
names for the months ”; with the preposition ab: 
‘abbannu “ by itself.” 

binbin “separated”: banbin *andaéy gabbu’ 
“before they become separated.” 

For other means of expressing “self, own,” 
see § 44. 

tr) baht “alone”:+**? baht ‘ana kone “I am 
not alone.” 


#28 From Arabic gay-ma (Littmann Pronomen p. 315). 

129 Semitic kull. 

*8° From the Semitic root byn “ to separate.” 

131 Is to be connected with the preceding bdyn “ self.” 

182 Geez bahtd, Amharic bacéa “ alone.” The etymology 
of Praetorius Amh. Spr. 140 who explains it as com- 
pounded from bd-'ahati “with one” is very probable. 
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§ 54. Distributive pronoun 


a) The distributive pronoun “each” is ex- 
pressed by the repetition of the substantive: mase 
mase “every evening,” fagar fagar “ every morn- 
ing.” 183 

b) The repetition is sometimes partial, espe- 
cially with the numerals: {dl-talit “a goat each,” 
kal-kaVot rayal “to each of them two thalers,” 
sil-salés “three each,” ‘ar-’arba‘ “four each,” 
ham-hams “ five each”; note also gal-gale “some” 
(§ 53g), hat-hatte “some” (§ 53d), wor-worot 
“some, one or another” (§ 53c). 


c) The repetition is considered as a syntactic 
unity and as such it receives only once the suffixed 
pronouns: ’ab ’ankar ‘ankaru gab’a “ each went to 
his place,” dib ‘ad ‘addom tagaydsdw “they went 
each to his family.” 


d) The repetition serves also to express insist- 
ence and reinforcement: *ab fadag fadag ladagge 
“through every open space of the village,” rddob 
ridob hazzal “they carry scores of children,” ’ab 
hasam hasam sinnuh “ they live in packs,” bazuh 
bazuh ‘asa “ many fishes.” 


CHAPTER IV 
COPULA AND VERB OF EXISTENCE 


§ 55. Copula 


a) The copula “is” can often be omitted: 
‘ana yosef “I (am) Joseph.” But generally it is 
expressed by the element ¢- with the suffixed pro- 
nouns of the 3rd masc. fem. sg. pl.: ¢-u, t-a, t-om, 
t-dn; 8* see also § 60 a8, «. 


b) The copula is placed at the end of the sen- 
tence: ‘aman ta “it is true,” ’alla *akanye ta 


*88'The complete or partial repetition is the normal 
procedure to form the distributive in the Semitic lan- 
guages (Brockelmann op. cit. 2. pp. 457-60) and in 
Ethiopic. The partial repetition is especially used in 
Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. § 85) and is perhaps due to 
the influence of Cushitic. 

*84 All these forms are the 2nd element of the per- 
sonal pronoun of the 3rd person: hatu, hata, hatom, 
hatin. Littmann Pronomen 193, 301 also mentions the 
form tatu (reduplication of tu) for the copula (for the 
repetition ep. Gafat wata-to, Leslau Gaf. Doc. § 66c). 
The form tatu is not encountered in the Publications. 
The element t¢ is also to be found in the copula of 
Harari inta. All the other Ethiopic languages have also 
a copula, but the radical is not the same as in Tigré: 
Amharic ndw, Tigrifia ’oy-yu, Har. inta, Geez uses the 
personal pronoun of the 3rd person. 


“this is my place,” habru qayah tu “his color is 
red,” hu tom “they are brothers,” hawat tan 
“they are sisters.” 

c) tu is also used for the other persons: ‘ana 
tu wahsakum “I am your warrant.” 

d) tu, ta is used with the relative pronoun la 
(and not li- as expected, see §51a): ‘abt latu 
lansa’ “the one who is the greatest may take it,” 
lata “she who is”; see also § 61c8. 


e) The copula can also be expressed by the 
personal pronoun: hana gdéyham hana “we are 
red,” ’anti la’aya ’anti “who art thou? ”; see also 
§ 60 ae, cB. 

f) The copula tu, ta, tom, tén can be used as 
impersonal “ it is that”; the element “that” can 
or can not be expressed: kaiwdlit habawna tu 
“they have given us a girl” (lit. “it is (that) 
they have given us a girl”), *agal lahabbom ta 
man “ifatte “if he does not want to give to them ” 
(lit. “in order that he gives to them it is if he 
does not want”), kam tu latadaganaya ‘amarat 
“she knew that it was he who chased her,” ‘ad 
takles tom la‘aggabayuna “it is the Ad Takles 
who have wronged us.” 

g) tu preceded by ’agal with the jussive ex- 
presses an imminent action: ’agal labla* manye tu 
“he is going to eat away from me,” ’agal lazzamat 
tu “it is to be sacked,” ’at sdlaf ’agal tte tu “I 
shall go in first.” 


h) tw with the active participle seems to have 
the value of a pluperfect: wadt tu “he had made.” 

i) The copula in the negative is expressed by 
the invariable form ikon, kone, representing the 
negation 1 (§ 59e8) and the verb kon, kone, fossi- 
lized form from koné “to be” (see also ‘albe-, 
§ 21): hawna *ikone “they are not our brothers,” 
walye ikon “he is not my son”; or by a nominal 
sentence: *twalye “(he is) not my son.” It is also 
expressed by a rhetoric question with the positive 
copula: kabud-ni tu qasanu “his sleep is not 
heavy” (lit. “is his sleep heavy?”), see also 


§ 52bZ. 


§ 56. Verb of existence and expression of 
possession 


a) The impersonal verb of existence in the 
present is expressed in the positive by bu (repre- 
senting the preposition b(a) “in, with” with 
the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person),?** in the 


185 Geez bo. 
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negative by ‘alébu (compounded from the negation 


‘al- and bu):%** gdrhat bu “there is a field,” 
halib ’alabu “ there is no milk.” For ‘albe, see § 21. 


a) In a verbal negative sentence with ‘alabu, 
the element of subordination is usually not ex- 
pressed; this construction can perhaps be inter- 
preted as a principal sentence (see also § 51h): 
hallab ’alna ’alibu “there is no one to give us 
milk” (or “no one gives us milk”), battar ‘ala 
‘alibu “ there was nobody who could stand (before 
him)” (or “no one could stand”) ; but also with 
the element of subordination lé (§ 51a): lagalbat 
‘at lasdrru labdllassa *alibu “there is nobody to 
return the boat to his companions” (labdllassa 
“who returns her ”) ; see also § 51g. 


8) The impersonal verb of existence in the 
present is also expressed by halla: takallit halla 
“there are vowels.” Normally, however, halla ex- 
presses the personal verb of existence in the 
present: bete ’at dabar hallet “my home is on 
the mountain,” “ihallet “she is not”; see also 


Verb § dbe. 


y) The verb of existence in the past is ex- 
pressed by ‘ala: ’atta ‘aliya “they were (fem.) 
on it,” gadubam ‘aliw “they were at enmity with 
each other ”; see also Verb § 5bé. 


b) The elements b- and ’alab- with the suffixed 
pronouns express the possession in the positive and 
negative: bd‘al baye “I have a feast,” kabad 
‘alibka “thou hast no belly,” sam ‘alibom “ they 
have no name.” 


a) The possession is also expressed by the 
preposition ’al (§ 58c) with the suffixed pronouns: 
‘adag ‘ald *alu “he had a donkey” (lit. “a donkey 
was to him”); rarely by badib-, ba’at- (com- 
pounded from ba, dib, ’at, §58f,g,h) with the 
suffixed pronouns: éaggarat gibba’ badibu “he 
has probably hair,” hatu ballay sa‘da ba’attu “he 
has a white dress”; and by go- “at, near” (§ 581) : 
goye “TI have.” 


186 The same composition is found in Geez ’albo, Tna. 
yalbon, Gafat albem, alabem, Harari el-bai-wm “TI do 
not have”; in Amharic the form is ydallém, Argobba 
elam, without 6; for the form albo in Amharic, see 
Praetorius Amh. Spr. p. 195. For the vowel @ of Tigré, 
see Brockelmann op. cit. § 82hy. 
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CHAPTER V 
NUMERALS 
§ 57. Cardinal and ordinal numbers 


Cardinal numbers Ordinal numbers 


1 worot, woro, fem. hatte qddam, 
fem. gadamit 
2 kal’ot, fem. kal’e kala’, 
fem. kal’ayt 
3 salais salas, 
fem. salsayt 
4 ’arba‘ raba* 
5 hamds hamas 
6 sas sadas 
Y sabu* saba* 
8 saman saman 
9 sa* tasa‘ 
10 ‘asar ‘asar 
11 ‘asar worot ‘asar worot or 


‘asar waqadamay 
‘asar kal’ot or 
‘asar wikal’ay 


‘asar kal’ot 


_ 
rw) 


20 ‘asra 

30 sdalasa 

40 ‘arb3‘a 

50 hamsa 

60 sas(s)a 

70 sab‘a 

80 simanya 

90 tas‘a or saa 
100 ma’at 
1000 sah 


a) worot “one” is also used as indefinite article, 
see § 37; note the expression kal worot “ each one,” 
‘ab worworot “ singly,” worot ... worot “the one 
. . . the other,” worworot “some” (§53b,c). 
The word is of Cushitic origin. 


b) The feminine hatte represents the Semitic 
*hd. Note the expression hathatte ’awan “some- 
times ”; the postposition of hatte in ’agru hatte 
“his one foot.” 

The trace of the Semitic root *hd is also pre- 
served in the pronoun of reciprocity had (§ 45a), 
and in had “one, about, according to” : had hol 
“one year,” had sdbu‘ ’awan “seven times,” ma 
gadim had saman “ or a week before,” had bazhe 
lamdsanit “ according to the number of friends,” 
had la’alu hasbaya “ according to what they think,” 
‘aratat had li’akkallom limassw’ ’alom “ they bring 
them mats that suffice for them.” 
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c) kal’e has also the meaning of an impersonal : 
‘gt kal’e takaffiliw “they were divided into two 
(parts) ”; kal’ot has the ending of worot. 


d) Note the meaning of saman of “ eighth,” 
but also “week” like in the other Ethiopic lan- 
guages, and in the Arabic dialect of Yemen 
taman.*** 


e) The radical of the numerals is only partially 
reduplicated in order to express the distributive 
(§ 54b) : wor-worot, kal-kal’ot, sal-salis, ham-hams, 
‘as‘asdr “each one ten,” etc. 


f) The cardinal and the ordinal numerals are 
used with the suffixed pronouns to designate “one 
of ”: hattehan “one of them (fem.),” worotom 
“one of them (masc.),” sab‘om “the seventh of 
them”; it also designates a group: kal’itom 
“both of them, they both,” sdldsitom “ these 
three (masc.),” sdldsitin “these three (fem.).” 


g) Some of the fractions are: ‘assar “ tenth,” 
rab‘a “quarter,” mdsdllis “ third.” 


h) “Time” is expressed by dol or ’awan: sabu* 
dol sdébu* “seven time seven,” had sdbu‘ *awan 
“seven times.” 

For the concord of number between the numeral 
and the substantive, see § 29b8. 


CHAPTER VI 
PARTICLES 


§ 58. Prepositions 


The prepositions are either invariable elements 
or nominal forms which may or may not be pre- 
ceded by a preposition. Most of the prepositions 
are at the same time conjunctions. 


The invariable elements are: 

a) ’ab “with, by, in, about” (see also ba) : 358 
’2b r@aska “with thy head,” ’ab laibabat “by 
cleverness,” ’ab lélali “in the night,” dagam ’ab 
likiwakab lilatbéhal “story which is told about 
the stars.” In poetry ’ab followed by the perfect 
seems to have the value of the conjunction “ even 
if”: *ab waldit “even if she has engendered ” 
(see § 60gy). 

The 6 of ’ab is geminated when the preposition 
is followed by the demonstrative pronoun ‘alli or 
by the vocalic suffixed pronouns: ’abballa garit 





**7 Ettore Rossi, L’Arabo parlato a San‘a, p. 24. 
88 Represents the Semitic preposition b “ with.” 
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“about this matter,” ‘abbu “with it,” ’abba 
“through it, for this reason”; see also § 59dy 
and ’at. 


b) ’agal “to, for, concerning ” (see note 104) : 
‘agal lasérru bellom “he said (to them) to his 
company,” ’sgal nosu ’ando bal‘a “after he had 
eaten for himself,” ’agal ladammal sab‘at “ con- 
cerning the revenge of the seven ”; see also §§ 40a, 
60ba. 


c) ’al “to, for”:**° *adag ‘ala ’alu “he had a 
donkey” (lit. “a donkey was to him”) ; with the 
suffixed pronouns: ’alye “to me,” ’alna “for us,” 
etc.; see also § 56ba. 


d) ‘ambal “beside, except”:**° *ambal ‘allt 
“beside that,” *ambal worworot nafar “except a 
very few men,” ’ambal ’abballa gabdy “in no other 
way but this.” The suffixed pronouns are joined 
to the form ’ambile-: ’ambdleye “except me,” 
‘ambal(a)hu “except him” (for the vowel a, see 
§ 9a), see also kamsal under p.*** 


e) ‘asak “until, about, even,” 74? ‘asak-ma 
“even” (for -ma, see §61d): ‘asak sdlds ma*‘al 
“for about three days,” kalla siket mannu ‘asak 
harrémazma “they all fled from it even the 
elephants,” ‘asak-ma ‘ansom wdrat bet "iwiyda 
“even the women do not do the housework”; 
with the suffixed pronouns: ‘askom “toward 
them,” etc. For the conjunction ‘asak, see § 60ay. 


f) ‘at “to, into, in, on, at, for, against”: ** 
‘at sarru ‘aqbala “he returned to his company,” 
liharawya ’at lagdrhat rakbaé “he found the boar 
in the field,” ’at worot dabar “on a mountain,” 
‘at ligarhat bi’a “he entered the field,” balsa ’attu 


“he answered him,” dabar ‘abraé ’attom “the 


189 Represents the Semitic preposition 1 “ for.” 

349 Geez ’anbdéldé explained by Dillmann-Crichton op. 
cit. p. 404 as compounded from ‘am “if” and bdl 
“not”; Praetorius Amh. Spr. §33a finds the negation 
bal in Amharic yaldé “ without.” 

141 For the prepositions of Geez which join the suffixed 
pronouns by means of the connecting vowel e, see 
Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. pp. 408 ff. 

142 Geez ’askd, Amharic askd, astd, Gafat ast; com- 
pounded probably from the element ’as and k,¢; ’as is 
wrongly compared by Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 395 
with Hebrew ‘ad; Praetorius Amh, Spr. 296 compares it 
with Ar. hayt. 

148 Gafat also ’at, see note 105. The meanings of 
“for” and “against ” cover the meanings of the Am- 
haric prepositions lé “for” and bé “against”; in 
Tigrifia, too, the preposition -l- has the meanings of 
both “for” and “ against.” 
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mountain became waste unto them,” ’at laqassa 
taqgadssibaét “she was angry with her priest,” ’at 
kal ‘amat “every year.” 

The ¢ of ’at is geminated when the preposition 
is followed by the demonstrative pronoun ‘allt 
and the vocalic suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person 
(see ’2b): *abballi bidob “in the desert,” ‘attom 
“to them,” but ’aina “to us”; ’atta “there” 
(§ 59ay). Note especially ’aéée “to me” (§ 3a) ; 
for the conjunction ’at, see § 60a8. 


g) ba “with” (see also ’ab), followed by the 
suffixed pronouns it means “to have” (§ 56b): 
baye “I have,” baka, bana, etc.; note bu “he has” 
and “there is” (§ 56a). 


ba can also be prefixed to other prepositions: 
ba’attom “in them,” ba-diba “in her.” 


h) dib “to, upon, toward ”:74* dib ‘ad na’te 
“let us go home”; with the suffixed pronouns: 
dibu, diba, dibkum, etc. For ba-dib, see above; 
for the conjunction dib, see § 60ae. 


i) go “at, near”:%*° go ligddam “near the 
field”; with the suffixed pronouns it expresses 
“to have” (§56ba): goye “I have,” goha, etc. 


j) bak “near” (Gr. tigré p. 65). 


k) garra “behind”; **° with suffixed pronouns: 
garra-na, garra-kum, etc. 


1) had “according to, about” (see §57b): 
had bazhe limdsanit “ according to the number of 
the friends,” had hilétu “as much as he could,” 
had, kal’e gabata “ about two measures.” 


m) kam “like, according to”:1**7 kam badt- 
rom “they like before,” kam lagomat “ according 
to the advice”; for the conjunction kam, see 
60 ag, da. 


n) man “from, of ”: 748 man lamay sita “he 
drank from the water,” man ’alli “from here”; 
with the suffixed pronouns: mannom “from 
them,” etc.; note man’ana “from us.” 

The preposition man is also used in com- 


144 Geez dibdé; is probably compounded from di and 
ba (cp. Geez ha-bd, so-bé), di can be compared with 
Harari -de “ toward.” 

145 Amharic ga “near” related with ge, for which see 
M. Cohen Nouv. Etudes p. 100. 

14° Perhaps from the Semitic root grr “to draw 
behind.” 

147 Geez kdmd, Tigrifia kdm. 

48 Geez ’amn-, 'am, Semitic; the other Ethiopic lan- 
guages do not have this preposition. 


? 
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parisons: man kallén ta‘abbe “ she is the greatest 
of all of them.” For the conjunction man, see 
§ 60 an, ca, fa. 

0) nay, ’antal “ of, this of ”; see § 49a. 

p) The prepositions expressed by nominal 
forms are the following: 


*at ‘akan “ instead of ” (’akan means “ place”) .**° 
*at ’azam “ instead.” 
‘at *araf “ near.” 


‘asir “ after.” °° 

dingoba “after”:*** dangobba kullu “ after 
all.” 

hago “ after ”:*°? hago *arba‘ ma‘al “ after four 
days”; note hagoha “ after this, thereupon.” For 
the adverb and conjunction hago, see § 60 af, cy. 

har, rihar “behind ”:7** har barka “behind 
Barka,” man rahar laganazdt “behind the body.” 


masal “with”;*** with suffixed pronouns: 
masalye “with me,” etc. 


kam(a)sdal “like”: kamsdal wa’at “like a cow.” 
With the suffixed pronouns: kam(a)sdalhu, kam(a)- 
salha “in the same way”; the ending -hw instead 
of -w would indicate that there is a final vowel in 
kam (a)sal when followed by the suffixed pronouns, 
see ‘ambdal under d; for the disappearance of this 
final vowel, see § 9a. 


sibbat “because of ”:1*° sdabbatka-leta ‘alli 
wadeko “TI did it only because of thee.” 

darb “ behind.” 1°¢ 

(’at) dawar “ around.” 157 

(at) fange “between ”: 15" fange *azan waqar 
“between the ear and the horn,” fangena wafangeki 
“between me and thee.” 


149 Semitic makdn “ place.” 

*5°From the Semitic and Ethiopie root ’atr, ‘asr 
“ trace.” 

151 Tigré ddngoba “ the last, finally.” 

152 Néldeke in WZKM 1 (1890). 290 explains it rightly 
by Arabic haqw, Geez haq”e “loins, the inferior part.” 

158 From the Semitic root 'hr “to be last, behind”; 
Geez dahrd, Tna. ’ab dahri “ behind,” with secondary d; 
Harari in baher-le “after that”; rdéhar is to be ex- 
plained as being related to Geez dahré with assimilation 
of d-r to r-r, and also har “ afterwards.” 

154 Geez masld, Tna. mas (from masl) from the Sem. 
root msl “ to resemble.” 

155 From Arabic sabab “ cause.” 

15° Probably from Arabic dubr “behind ” with meta 
thesis. 

757 From the Semitic root dwr “to go around.” 

1878 Probably in relation with the Arabic root fig “ to 
separate ” (Littmann Pronomen 218 n. 2). 
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(man) hante “under”:** hante malkom 
“under their rule,” dib hanteka “under thee.” 

han “under”: han ballayu hab‘ayu “he hid it 
under his garment.” 

(man) hards “ through.” 

(man) ken “behind, beyond.” 7°° 

(man) la‘al “ over.” *°° 

(‘at) magab “in the midst of.” ** 

(at) matan “for, for the sake of.” *° 

('ab) gallab “for the sake of.” 

gidam “before”:1°* gdadim kullu “before all 
things.” 

gabal “in front of ” (root gbl “to advance”). 

ré’as “on, above” (from r’s “ head”). 

salaf “before.” 1% 

(’2b) samat “ near, along, beside.” ** 

gador “near, to”: gador laharona “near our 
camp”; with the suffixed pronouns: gadoru, 
gadora, etc. 

(‘at) Sabab “ opposite.” *°° 

(’ab) Sinak “toward, in,” Sénkat “toward.” 1° 

kirs “behind” (Gr. tigré 65, from Arabic kars 
“belly ”?). 

q) Note that of all the prepositions, ’ambal 
“beside, except” and kamsal “like” alone join 
the suffixed pronouns by means of the vowel e: 
‘ambaleye, kamsalhu (for kamsal(e)hu, etc.). 


It has also to be pointed out that two preposi- 
tions can be combined together, like ba’attu “in 
him,” ba-diba “in her.” 


‘ 


*°8 From the Semitic and Ethiopic root tahta, by 
haplology hata, with insertion of n as hant and by sim- 
plifying the consonant cluster as han; for the final 
cluster, see § 8, for the insertion of ” before the dental, 
ep. Amharic and “one” for the Semitic root ’(h)d. 

°° Cp. Tigrifia kindway “ there.” 

7°? From the Semitic root ‘ly “to be above”; nearly 
all the Ethiopic languages have the form I'l for this 
meaning. 

** Harari gutti “half,” Guragué gut, from the root 
gbt. 

* Perhaps in relation with Geez and Tigrifia mdtan 
“measure, as long as.” 

*°? From the Semitic and Ethiopic root gdm “to 
advance.” 

*** From Arabic salafa “to precede.” 

**° In relation with Geez samt “ flanc,” Amharic sant. 

*°¢ From Tigré bb “ to look out.” 

**? Tigré sdndk “ direction.” 
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§ 59. Adverbs 


Some adverbs are formed from invariable ele- 
ments; others are of nominal origin which may or 
may not be preceded by a preposition; still others 
are prepositions with the suffixed pronouns of the 
3rd person, sg. masculine or feminine. 


a) Adverbs of PLACE: 
a) invariable elements: hadi “ there,” 1° *anze 


_ “here, this side of.” 


8) of nominal origin with or without preposi- 
tions: tahat “down,” © (man) ld‘al “ up,” **° 
man ken, man kenu “beyond,” gddaim “ be- 
fore”:17* *ab man qdidim mdssa’ii “he comes to 
him from the front” (note the accumulation of 
the prepositions). 


y) from prepositions or other elements with the 
suffixed pronouns of the 3rd person, or with the 
demonstrative pronoun: ‘atta “there” (from ’at, 
§ 58f), also ’attu (Gr. tigré 64), man ken-u “ be- 
yond,” ’attalli “here,” man lohay “ there,” 17° *at 
lohay id., lohay id., man ’alli ’at loha “from here 
to there.” 


5) interrogative adverbs: ‘aya “where?” 
(§ 52c),1* preceded by prepositions: man ‘aya 
“from where?, whence?”, ‘asak ‘aya “ (into) 
where?”, *attaya, *abbaya “where?” (from ’at, 
‘ab, § 58af) ; ’a8a “where? ”,17> with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd pers. masc. asuwo “where is 
he? ”. 


b) Adverbs of Time: 


a) invariable elements: ’aze “now” (see below 
mi’aze),*** sema with a negative verb “ never,” 177 
dima “always,” with negation “never” (Arabic 
da@’ima), ‘awdla “formerly” (Ar. ’awwala). 


8) of nominal origin with or without preposi- 
tion: ‘akal la- “whenever”:17* ‘akal lilibsa 
“whenever he puts on a garment,” har “ after- 


268 Probably from the Arabic demonstrative hada. 

109 See note 158. 

170 See note 160. 

171 See note 159. 

172 See note 163. 

173 See § 50b. 

174 Cp. also Geez ’ay-te, Tigrifia ’ab-ay “ where? ”. 

176 Perhaps in relation with Arabic ‘ay-3. Reinisch 
Bilin p. 58 seems to connect it with G. ’ay-te, Galla ezd. 

17° Geez ya’aze, Tigrina hagi, hazi. 

177 See note 128. 

178 Geez yd’akkal “ nearly, about.” 
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wards, then ”;?"® wamandalla wahar “from this 
time on,” ?*° hago “ afterwards,” ** male “ yester- 
day,” 1®* kal *inat “ always,” kal dol “ always,” *** 
kal mat‘al “ daily,” la’awan “ then,” lédol “ then” 
(§ 38f), yom “today,” yom ‘amdt “this year,” 
yom kéirim “this winter,” ** wimannuma waken 
* and even longer than that” (wd- “and,” mannu 
“from it,” ma conjunction, for ken, see above), 
‘ab dagman “another time,” *® fagar “ tomor- 
row,” 78° *ab fagir “in the morning,” ab mase 
“in the evening,” ?*’ fanguh “tomorrow,” ** 
finguh liha “after tomorrow,” bddir “ before- 
hand,” 18° man qdidam “first,” (’at) sdlaf “ first,” 
na%is “a little while.” 2% 


y) from different elements with the suffixed pro- 
noun of the 8rd person, masculine or feminine: 
haqo-ha “thereupon,” kam bddir-u “like before.” 


8) interrogative adverbs: md’aze “when?” *% 
(from the interrogative element m- and ‘aze 
“now,” see above a). 


c) Adverbs of MEASURE and QUANTITY: 
a) invariable elements: fandayt “ more.” *® 


8) of nominal origin: na’iséto “a little, a little 
bit, some,” °° bazuh “ much, very,” 1* hud, hadat 
“little,” °° ab hud hud “gradually”; with the 
demonstrative pronoun: ‘akal ’alli wda’alli “so and 
so many” (for ‘akal, see $b). 


y) interrogative adverbs: ‘akal ‘ayi “ how much?, 
how many?” (from ‘akal “sufficient,” see b8, and 


179 See note 153. 

180 mandalla compounded from mand Arabic mund, and 
the demonstrative pronoun ’alla. 

181 See note 152. 

182 Geez tamalam, Tigrifia tamali, Amharic talantanna. 

288 From Arabic dayl. 

184 For the value of yom “this,” cp. Tna. lémqana 
“this week” (lim = yom “today”), labzdbdn “ this 
year ” (lab =lim = yom). 

185 From the Ethiopic root dgm “ to repeat.” 

186 From Arabic fagr. 

187 From the Semitic and Ethiopic root msy “ to be 
evening.” 

88 In relation with the Semitic and Ethiopic root ngh 
“morning,” Amharic ndéga “ to-morrow.” 

189 Geez bdddadrd “to advance.” 

199 See notes 163, 164, 193. 

191 Geez ma’ze, Tna. ma’as. 

192 From the Ethiopie root fdfd “to be numerous.” 

7°° From the Ethiopic root n’s “ to be small”; for the 
final o, see § 18d. 

*** From the Ethiopic root bzh “ to be numerous.” 

+° Ethiopic and Semitic whd “ to be little.” 
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the interrogative pronoun ‘ayi, § 52c) ,1°* kam “ how 
much?”: ’ab kim ’am‘al ‘atte “in how many days 
does he arrive? ”. 


d) Adverbs of MANNER: 


a) invariable elements: ‘agid “ quickly,” 
with repetition: “agid bagid “quickly,” ’agadda 
“on the contrary, especially, rather,” °° bala bila 
“by and by,” °° labad “ perhaps,” °° ka’an “in 
such a condition” (see also §53j), ka’anna 
wika’anna id., kando’ “ perhaps.” *° 


8) nominal elements: sdinni “ well, all right,” 
‘akkuy “bad,” ?°* masal “together,” ** sabbat 
“therefore,” 7° (la)aiyd “especially, gener- 
Aaa 


y) from different elements with the suffixed 
pronouns of the 3rd person, or with the demon- 
strative pronoun: ‘abba ’abba (also ’abbabba) 
“rapidly, at once,”*°? kamsalhu “likewise,” 
ka’anna “ thus,” ’ab ka’anna “in this way” (from 


ka’an “in such a condition”), and also ka’anni 


“so,” *abballa “thus” (see also § 58a), ’at ‘af 
‘alla “so far.” 


$) from different elements preceded by the 
preposition ’ab: ’ab ‘agal “ patiently,” °°* ’ab ham- 
gam “suddenly,” ’ab ka’anna “in this way” (see 
above). 


€) interrogative adverbs: ’afo “how ?, why? ”, 7° 


16 Same composition in Tigrifia kanday “ how much?” 
from kandi to express a measure, and the interrogative 
"ay. 

197 Tioré ’agdddaé and gaydéddé “to do quickly,” Geez 
gayad “rapide”; in relation with Arabic gayyid. 

198 Amharic yagadda “ especially.” 

199 From Arabic bild bild. 

200 From Arabic la budda. 

201 Perhaps from Arabic ka’an, ka’anna “ as if.” Or is 
it in relation with the form kam’an “thus” (@r. tigré) 
from Arabic kamdn with weakened m? 

202 Probably in relation with Geez ’anda‘i “ perhaps,” 
Tigrifia ’andait “I do not know,’ Amharic angi, with 
prefix kd-, see note 209. Reinisch Bilin 223 connects it 
with Geez kdnto, Amh. kdntu, Tfia. kontu “ in vain.” 

203 Geez sdnniiyd, ‘akkuyd, Tigrifia has for the same 
meaning subbugq", kifu’. 

204 See note 154. 

205 See note 155. 

20° From the Arabic root zdda “to augment.” 

2°7 Cp. Tigrifia ba’u bo’u “at once” (same composi- 
tion of ba with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person). 

208 From Arabic ‘aqgl “ reason.” 

209 Geez ‘afo “how?”, Hebrew ’efo, Sogotri ‘if-ol, 
Mehri hibd. For the prefixed element ké- cp. kando’ 
“perhaps ” (note 202), and perhaps also ka’an. 
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9b k@afo “how?”, mi “why?, how?” (see 
§ 53b),72° preceded by various prepositions: ‘agal 
mi, dib mt, ’at mi, ’abmi gabay, ’ammi (for ’abmit) 
“why? ”. 

e) Adverbs of AFFIRMATION and NEGATION: 


a) The positive answer to a question is ‘afo 
“ves!” (originally “and how!”). Gr. tigré 64 
gives also ’abba “ yes! ”, but see below. 


8B) The negative answer is “abba “no!”;*+ 
an emphatic negative answer is yayaya “no, no, 
wir 


y) The negation “no!” is also expressed by 
ikon (from the negative element ’%t- and the fossi- 
lized verb kon from kondé “to be”),”** and by 
ifal- with the suffixed pronouns: *"* “ifal-ye, *tfal- 
ka “not me, not thou,” etc.; *ifal is also used in 
an interrogative negative sentence: ‘agbala ma 
‘ifalu “has he returned or not? ”. 


8) The negation of a verbal sentence is ex- 
pressed by the element %i- prefixed to the verb in 
the perfect and imperfect: *** *ikaftaé “he did not 
open,” %tkaffat “he does not open”; in a com- 
pound tense, the element of negation is prefixed 
to the auxillary verb: ‘ammar ‘‘‘ald “he did not 
know.” The negation *i- with the jussive serves to 
express a negative order: *itakfat “do not open.” 


The negation *%i- is also prefixed to a substan- 
tive: *%saknaye “not my foot”; to a pronoun: 
Vana “I am not,” fatah *i’anta “thou doest not 
open.” Prefixed to a substantive it has also the 
value of “un-, non-, without ” and forms a kind 
of a compound substantive: “%isalatat “ unsuccess,” 
ab *Vamar “without knowing.” **¢ 


e) The negation of a verbal sentence is also 
expressed by dday:*** garsu day lassalig “his 


10 Geez also expresses “ why?” by the interrogative 
pronoun mant, but Tigrifia ma’anta mantay literally 
“for what? ”. 

*1 Tigrifia ’2bba “on the contrary, non.” 

22 Tna. yaya. 

*1¥ Geez also ’akko derived from the negation ’al and 
ko from the verb koné. For Tigré ‘ikon, see § 55i. 

*4 Tigrifia ‘ayfal. In relation with fal (Ethiopic, 
Arabic) “omen” (see also Reinisch Bilin p. 121). 

*18 Geez also ’i, but Tigrifia ’ay—m. The element dy is 
preserved in Tigré in ’anddéy “without” (§60aa) and 
ys (§ 59ee) ; Reinisch also has the negation ‘ay instead 
of “i. 

: "2° Tigrifia zéy- has the same use (Leslau Doc. Tna. 

41). 

*7 Is probably compounded from d- and the negation 


silver was never measured,” wd’afo hatu day gayas 
“why does not he go? ”. It has also the value of 
the element “un-”: day lat‘are “ irreconciliable ” 
(literally “he is not reconciled ”’). 


£) The negation is used after the verb farha 
“to be afraid”: ’agal *ilagtal mannu hardm farha 
“he was afraid of the sin of killing any of them ” 
(lit. “ that he may not kill...”) ; and sometimes 
after diqbé “to be able”: la@aban ’agal *’asfat 
‘’addqqab “I can not sew up the stone” (lit. 
“that I may not sew”). 


CONJUNCTIONS 


§ 60. Conjunctions of subordination 


The conjunctions of subordination are the fol- 
lowing: 
a) Trme and CIRCUMSTANCE: 


a) ando with the verb in perfect and imperfect 
compounded with ‘ala (but also without ‘ala@) ex- 
presses a circumstance in the present and the past, 
and also the concomitance (see Verb § 4bf) : 778 
‘ando siteka *agbal “thou drinking return,” ’ando 
sika néfsu *afgaéraé “he fled and saved his life” 
(“fleeing he saved his life”), *ando bal‘a gesa 
mannom “after he had eaten he went away from 
them,” ’agal la’am ’arawito ’ando sdbbuta ’at ra’asu 
kdrrawo “after having caught a chameleon they 
put it on his head.” 


‘anddy with the imperfect “without, before ” 
(represents ‘ando with the negation -dy): gale 
‘anday *awadddaya “I, without doing something to 
her,” lamada ’andéy bassah “it, without coming 
into the fire,” ’alu *anddy hallaf “ before he leaves 
it.” 

8) hago with the perfect “after that” (see 
note 152): hago ’ala qabarkumma mi “itdgasno 
“and even after ye have buried it, why should 
you not fulfil the revenge?”, hago baqla “ after 
it has grown”; hago has also the value of “ be- 
cause”: hago halibkum sita “because he drank 


your milk”; see also §§ 58p, 60cy. 


-dy; d is perhaps to be compared with the element of 
interrogation d- of Tigrifia (Leslau op. cit. 151), and 
déy would express originally a negative interrogation. 
The element d could however be also an abbreviation of 
(’an)dd@y for which see § 60aa. 

718 Gr. tigré has the form ’andd, cp. Geez ’anzd, Gafat 
andé (Leslau Gaf. Doc. §113c), Tna. perhaps ’anna, in 
Amharic andé has also occasionally this meaning (M. 
Cohen Nouv. Etudes 307). 
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y) ’asak with the imperfect “until” (see note 
142): ‘asak zaffat “until it becomes dry,” ’asak 
siymuka “until they make thee chief”; see also 
§ 58e. 


8) ’at with the imperfect “while, when” (see 
note 143): ’agal had ’at lassd’al “when they ask 
each other,” wa’attu ’at lanébro “and while they 
were living there,” tasa’alaé ’at labal “he asked 
saying,” wa’at lasikbu hayat mas’ayom “ and when 
they were sleeping, the lion came to them”; see 
also Verb § 5b, and here § 58f. 

‘at ’ant-u, -a, -om, -ain “while, when ” in copula- 
sentences: ’at kibad ’ammu ’at ’antu “when he 
was in his mother’s womb,” gasnat ’at ’anta “while 
she was asleep,” gaysam ’at ’antom “while they 
are going,” ’at ’antin “while they are”; see also 
below under did, and cf. 


One recognizes in ’antu the copula tu (§ 55a), 


but the whole form ’antu is perhaps reconstructed 
from ’anta, ’anti, personal pronoun of the 2nd 
person. The ending -a of ’anta was considered as 
the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person, feminine, 
and ’antu, ’antom were reconstructed with the 
suffixed pronouns of the 3rd person. Littmann 
Pronomen 303 considers it as a form of the im- 
perfect; he compares also the copula of Harari 
inta. 


e) dib with the imperfect “while” (see note 
144): dib laghe dib ‘addu gesé “he went home 
sad ” (“ while he was sad ”), dib tahazzim “ while 
she was grieving ”; see also § 58h. 

dib ’ant-u, -a, -om, -ain “while, when ” in copula- 
sentences (see above ‘at ’antu): ’asur dib *antu 
“while he was tied,” ’at ‘akan haddatom dib ’antom 
“while they were in their den”; but with a per- 
son other than the 3rd person, the personal pro- 
noun seems to be used: gabbul dib ’anta “ while 
thou art a honoured man ”; see also cf. 


£) kam with the perfect “when” (see note 
147): kam mds’ekka “when he comes to thee,” 
kam qil‘ayu ’alom “ when he showed it to them ”; 
see also §§ 58m, 60da. 


7) man with the imperfect “when” (see note 
148): man labalinni “when he says to me,” ’ab 
bet kawlo man ‘aléw “when they hid him in the 
house ”; see also §§ 58n, 60 ca, fa. 


6) *awan, wakad (substantives of Arabic origin 
meaning “time”) with the imperfect “when”: 
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*awan gdyas “when he goes,” wdkad ‘atte “when 
he enters.” 


b) FrNatitry: 


a) ’agal with the jussive “in order that ” (see 
note 104): ’attw ’agal latra* “in order that he 
complains before him,” harra ’agal lafgarrom 
“that he should free them”; with the negation: 
‘agal wimut “lest he should die,” *agal *’abtakka 
“lest I should cut it”; see also § 58b. 


B) médtan ’agal with the jussive “in order 
that ” (see note 162): mdtan ’agal nabla* nanabbar 
‘thallina “we do not live in order to eat” (Gr. 
tigré p. 67). 

y) man hanet “lest, instead”:**° “itabtakka 
man hanet kalna tabadde “ do not cut it down lest 
thou destroyest us all,” man hanat lagdattallu “he 
instead of killing him.” 


c) CausE and Reason: 


a) man “because, as” (see note 148) : 2*° man. 
tihagdyu “because he had spoken to him,” man 
“rakbaé “as he did not find,” man ‘aqgbawo “ be- 
cause they guarded him,” hamum man halleko tu 
’agal *asaqge *iyakahal “since I am sick I cannot 
work ” (Gr. tigré p. 66) ; see also §§ 58n, 60 ay, fa. 


B) ’at “since” (see note 105): gdayhit ’at hana 
“since we are red”; see also ad. 


y) hago “because ” with the perfect (see note 
152): hago halibkum sata “because he drank 
your milk”; see also §§ 58p, 60a. 

5) ’agal mi “ because ”: **2 *agal *asdqge *agalmt 
hamum hallekko “I cannot work because I am 
sick” (Gr. tigré p. 66). 


d) DECLARATION: 


a) kam “that” (see note 147): mén ’assi- 
‘alekki limdsarye nay kéillat kam ta “who told 
thee that my axe was of clay?”, ‘améarat liwd- 
‘atta kam tawillad “she knew that her cow was 
about to bring forth”; see also §§ 58m, 60aé. 

mt kam “(that) what”: mi kam géara dibu 
lassa’allom “he tells them what has happened to 
him,” mi kam labal ‘amro “they knew what he 
said ”; see also § 52by. 


719 Perhaps in relation with the preposition hant, han 
* under.” 

*2° Geez ’am, ’amd@ (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 417-8). 

721 Cp. Tigrifia and Amharic salaman “ because,” origi- 
nally “ why? ”. 
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8) The declaration is also expressed without 
any conjunction: wihayat mdssimad ‘abbe kam 
ri’ayu “when the lion saw (him) that he refused 
to be cheated ”; especially after ‘amsdla “to be- 
lieve”: motaé ’amsdlé “he believed that he was 


dead.” 


e) InprrecT INTERROGATION: 


The indirect interrogation is expressed by gabba’ 
“whether ” (represents the imperfect of gab’a “to 
become,” see Verb §4by): sdnni ’attiqbulo hatu 
gibba’ widdag ma lazamtat saébbar “ observe him 
well whether he falls himself or conquers the 
raiders.” 


f) ConpDITION: 


a) The real condition is expressed by man 
“if” followed by the imperfect, the apodosis 
being in the imperfect or imperative; and by 
(man) gabba’ “if it happens that” followed by 
the perfect (see Verb §4by): man tahazzaya... 
fathint “if thou wishest ... untie me,” ’asaffatta 
limasfatt man taimdassa’ *alye “I shall sew it if 
thou bringest me sewing-thread,” man kat ’abba 
tasibtanni “if then thou catchest me with it? ”, 
man ‘alla bet “fagrat man gabba’ “if she does not 
go out of the house,” gesé man gabba’ “if he 
goes ”; see also §§ 58n, 60 ay, ca. 


8) The unreal condition is introduced by 
(wa)’am: wa’ambello “I would tell him”; or by 
man gabba’ (see above), the apodosis being intro- 
duced by wo (= wa): rakab man gabba’ bazham 
‘aha wozabeko “if I were rich I would buy many 
cows ” (Gr. tigré 67). 


g) HyvoruHesis: 


a) manma (compounded from man “if” and 
the conjunction of insistence -ma, see § 61d) 
“even if, although” with the perfect and the 
imperfect: manma latrakkab “ even if it is found,” 
manma... ‘amaraé “although he knew,” manma 
li’agbuyom latfanate gale lisar’otatom had massal 
“even if their ways are somewhat varying, their 
rites resemble each other.” 


8) mandi (compounded from man “if” and 
the conjunction of insistence -di, see §61d): 
mandi galle “ although he is in distress.” 


y) ’ab “even if” with the perfect, in poetry 
(see §58a): ’ab waldait “even if she has engen- 
dered,” ’ab tawa‘alat “even if it is guarded.” 


§ 61. Conjunctions of coordination 


a) CONNECTION: 


a) The connection is expressed by wa-: ba‘ray 
wabaggu’ waderho “the ox, the sheep and the 
chicken.” 


wi- is also used to give a dominant idea to the 
sentence or to the part of the sentence: ganazat 
qabar. wa’astéhalat “the body deserved intern- 
ment,” dib mi wimotéw “why should they have 
died? ”, hatu wa’isélmaé “he would not have be- 
come dark,” *aze mi waiwidekannt wa’ab mi waha- 
ridkanni “now why wouldst thou do unto me? 
and with what wouldst thou kill me? ”. 


8) The connection is also expressed by ka- 
“and, then, consequently, so that, therefore ” 7? 
(corresponds often to the value of Arabic fa-): 
‘ate kibala* “enter and eat,” kalagdle haye balsa 
“and some of them answered,” kdaderho bello 
“then the chicken said to him,” ’akkuy gamekanra 
kimatko “thou hast given me bad advice (so 
that) I am dead,” ka’’aleliwo “so that they did 
not recognize him.” 


b) ALTERNATIVE: 


a) ma?** or wi?** or wok? “or, or else,” 
ma...wok“or...or”: ‘agbala ma “ifalu “has 
he returned or not?”, man wagilib “right or 
left,” ma worot man liwaladki tahayibini “ unless 
thou givest me one of thy young,” ‘assa’linni wok 
hadaganm “ either tell me or leave me,” tagargqah 
ma takiskas wok haromay tazébbat “she knocks 
or rattles or rings the bell.” 


B) Gr. tigré p. 66 and 83 gives also ya “ or,” 
ya... ya “either... or”: mdnddq ya ’ab ‘aban 
ya ’ab hatub latwadde “ the wall is made either of 
stones or of bricks.” 


For ma mi, see § 52ba. 


c) OPPOSITION: 


a) daikon “but, on the contrary ” ??* normally 
placed at the end of the sentence: tasabbar 
daikon “but it breaks,” sdb’u qabbaro déa’ikon 


*°2 Tigriha kd’a “also, then” and -ke. 

#23 Semitic ma. 

*24 Probably the conjunction wd “and,” but perhaps 
from Geez and Semitic ’aw “ or.” 

225 From Geez ’am’ak(k)o “if not” (Littmann Pro- 
nomen). 

22° Compounded from dé encountered probably in déy 
(see § 59ee) and ’ikon, negation of kond “ to be.” 
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“on the contrary, his people bury him,” ’ab nos- 
kum tasakku hallekum daikon “on the contrary, 
ye flee from me by yourselves,” daikon ’ana wata- 
daginkawa “but I would have driven her away” 
(for wia- see § 6laca). 


B) haye “but, however”: ??* hagal tu haye 
bazuh labab tu “he is poor, but he is very intelli- 
gent,” ’adag haye ’ando waqqalé nahaqa “the 
donkey, however, brayed with a loud voice.” 

y) di’vam “but”: da’am la’alu rakba sat- 
riyu mannom “but what he had found he hid 
from them.” 


$) lata “however, but”: har lata “later on, 
however,” ’at ‘ad lata “in the village, however,” 
harawya lata ’at la’akan motaé “but the boar died 
on the spot.” 

lata is probably to be connected with the copula 
ta preceded by the relative pronoun, see § 55d. 


e) d#am ... lata “but”: déa’am hathatte 
*awan lata “ but sometimes.” 


d) INSISTENCE: 
‘ake “ really.” 27° 
‘ande “ well, then ”: 78° *ande ganah “ see then.” 


-di “indeed”: *aze-di “now, indeed,” hana-dt 
“we, of course.” 


gidam “then”: 75 nat‘are gadam “ let us now 
be friends.” 


haye “also”: li’adug haye ’at ‘af had ’ando 
dinnéiw “the donkeys, also, putting their mouths 
together ”; see also cf. 


kama “then”: 75 ‘ardgi kima “ go up then,” 
sinnt kima “ well then.” 


kat “then”: 78° man kat tatamtainni “if then 
thou squashest me,” kat ‘ayti mankum “which 
then of you?”. 


lama “now”: wagddam lama ba‘dam ’addam 
‘alaw “now the others were men also,” walama 
takallit *addam qatlam “ikon “and the volwes do 
not kill men either.” 


*°7 Perhaps Geez -hi (Dillmann-Crichton op. cit. 411). 

*°8 Geez da’mu “rather,” Tigrifia perhaps da’a. 

22° Geez -ke, Tigrifia akko, Gafat -ko, Amharic -kko. 

23° Tigrifia -ndo. 

791 Perhaps in relation with Tna, dégim “ then.” 

282 Tigriia kiémmo “ only! ”. 

°° Perhaps in relation with Amharic kdatto “ abso- 
lutely.” 


Lxestau: Grammatical Sketches in Tigré (North Ethiopic) 


leta “then, only”: tamtamanni leta “touch 
me, then,” walye ’atal leta tu lagatlu halla “ it is 
nobody but the goats who killed my son,” wasaga 
leta tatmawan “ she eats nothing but meat,” noski 
liharadkayo leta bala* “eat only what thou hast 
killed thyself.” 


-ma “also, as for, even”: 75* wé’agal ’alla-ma 
difniéya “and that one also he covered,” ba‘da-ma 
‘adotat halla “there are also other customs, too,” 
‘ana-ma “as for me,” man ’alli may ’alli-ma “ even 
from this water.” 


-ni “then ”; 755 *anka-ni “ take then.” 


e) INTERROGATION: 


a) The interrogation is expressed by the raising 
the pitch: ld’aha sdtet “has the cattle drunk?”, 
%té@’ammar “ doest thou not know them? ”. 


8B) The interrogation is also expressed by mi: 
gale mi rakabka ’alna “ hast thou found anything 
for us?”; and by ma mi: sdnni nabarka ma mi 
“art thou well?” (lit. “thou art well, or 
what? ”), sdteka ma mi “hast thou drunk?”, 
‘ahaye naye ta ma mi “ are my cattle not mine? ”; 
see also $ 52b. 


862. Vocative and interjections 


a) The vocative is expressed by the following 
elements: wo “oh! ”,?°* ya “oh! ”, both preposed 
to the noun: wo ‘amar “oh Amer!”, ya wad 
fadel “ oh, son of Fedel”; by -o “ oh! ” postposed 
to the noun: halo “oh uncle! ”. 


Note the form yabba “oh father” (in poetry), 
and yamma “oh mother” (Gr. tigré 164). 


The vocative can also be expressed without any 
particle: ba‘alye “my master! ”. For the personal 
pronoun of the 2nd person to express the vocative, 
see 6 43b. 


b) Some of the interjections are: 


Contentment: “asdénnay “good luck, fortu- 
nately”: 757 ‘asénnay déhan mdas’aka “welcome 
to thee! ”, ‘asinnay limay kal’ekka “ it is fortu- 


nate that he refused thee some water! ”. 


“Welcome” is also expressed by the Arabic 
marhaba. 


234 Geez -ma, Amharic -mma, Gafat -ma, -md. 

85 Geez -ni, Amharic -n, Gafat -ni, -n. 

8° Tn relation with ’o of the Ethiopic languages. 

*°7'Tna. also ’assdénni from the Ethiopic root sdnni 
6“ good.” 
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Admiration: gado “ well! ”.**”° 

Silence: Sut “ hush.” 

Misfortune: ‘ayyo “woe!”, ‘ay “woe!”: “ay 
‘tana “woe is me”; hassa- with the suffixed pro- 
nouns: “8 hassaka “woe to thee”; mdlal- with 
the suffixed pronouns: mdlala “woe to her!”; 
dabbo “woe!”, samhano “woe!”, wassele, yahaw 
“woe”; simmo’ “ malediction.” 


Giving: masculine ’anka “take! ”, fem. ’anki, 
pl. ’ankano.”*® 


CuHaprTer VII 
SYNTAX 


The main problems concerning the syntax were 
treated in the various sections of the morphology. 
They will, therefore, not be repeated here. Only 
the questions that are not discussed in the mor- 
phology shall be mentioned in the present section. 

The order of a simple Gafat sentence is: 
subject-direct or indirect object-verb: 7Ja’anas 
"9t sarru *agbala “?The man “returned *to his 
companions”; “adug *worot ’adag *la’kam hallaw 
“1The donkeys *have sent *a donkey.” 


2378 Amh, gud “marvel,” also in Cushitic (Reinisch 
Bilin p. 139). 

338 Geez hasa, Arabic hdéa. 

**° Tigrifia, Amharic anka, 


For other positions of the direct complement, 
see § 41d. 


To express emphasis, the verb is placed before 
the subject: “agsd‘atanna *léhabusat “*The little 
locust *has made us belch.” 


The prepositional element is very often placed 
at the end of the sentence, and not the verb: 
1masal ab baéynom *nabro ‘alaw “at woro dabar 
“They were living ?together *by themselves ‘on a 
mountain”; Yat ‘akan dararu *agal ligis *fagra 
‘man ligdrhatu “*He went out ‘from his field 
*to go ‘to the place of his meal.” 


The principal verb is normally placed after the 
subordinate sentence: agal ligis *fagra “*He 
went out “to go”; but also before the subordinate 
sentence: *mdhasat *agal tilid “She travailled 
*to bring forth.” 


For the position of the relative sentence, see 
§ 51b. For the position of the modifying elements: 
adjective, see § 36, demonstrative adjective, see 
§ 50, appositional elements, see § 36b, complement 
of appurtenance, see § 39, article § 33b. 


For the position of the copula, see § 55b, the 
auxillary verb, see Verb § 5b, the subordinate 
sentences § 60. 


For the problem of the syntax of the Ethiopic 
languages and the influence of Cushitic, see Leslau, 
Cushitic influence §§ 22-28. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Oriental Studies in Turkey during the war 


A recent sojourn in Turkey offered an oppor- 
tunity for talking with orientalists there and learn- 
ing of their activities during the war period. 
Interesting and important progress has been made 
by Turkish scholars as well as foreign savants 
residing in the country, and inasmuch as little is 
known of the personalities and their work, the 
need for a brief survey is apparent. The purpose 
is not to present a biographical or bibliographical 
list of all orientalists in Turkey, but rather to note 
the relevant journals and late publications of 
significance.* 

The rich libraries of Turkey, especially of Istan- 
bul, Bursa and Konya, have been the subject of 
many books and articles, but much of the treasure 
remains unknown due primarily to lack of ade- 
quate catalogues as well as solutions of the difficul- 
ties involved in bringing them to light. During 
the war the most valuable manuscripts were sent 
to various places in Anatolia for safe keeping, and 


2 An excellent guide to relevant literature as well as 
archaeological excavations, museums, etc. is furnished 
by Schede, M., Wegweiser fiir Wissenschaftliche Reisen 
in der Tiirkei, 2nd ed., Istanbul 1937. 

* Howard, H., Preliminary materials for a survey of 
the libraries and archives of Istanbul, JAOS 59. 227-46. 
Among recent publications to be added to the list given 
by Howard are: Cahen, L., Les chroniques arabes con- 
cernant la Syrie, ’Egypte et la Mesopotamie ...dans les 
bibliothéques d’Istanbul, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 
4, 1936, 333-62. 

Forrier, L., Handschriften osmanischer Historiker in 
Istanbul, Der Islam 26. 1942, 174-220. 

Krause, M., Stambuler Handschriften islamische 
Mathematiker, Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, Astronomie, und Physic 3. 1935, 437-532. 

Ritter, H., Philologika XI-XII, Der Islam 26. 1940, 
116-158; 26. 1942, 221-49. 

Spies, O., Beitriige zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 
ADMG 19, Band 3, Leipzig 1932. 

Weisweiler, M., Istanbuler WHandschriftstudien zur 
arabischen Traditionsliteratur, Bibliotheca Islamica 10, 
Leipzig 1937. 

The valuable compilations of Horn, P., ZDMG@ 54. 
1900; Rescher, O., ZDMG 64. 1910; Tauer, F., Archiv 
Orientalni 3. 1931, 4. 1932, 6. 1934, and others should 
not be overlooked. 
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to the present they have not been returned. In 
spite of this transfer a commission of Turkish 
scholars is working on a catalogue of all historical 
manuscripts in the Istanbul area. The first two 
fascicules have appeared, but the entries are 
neither complete nor without error. The librarians 
of the various evkaf libraries (including all mosque 
libraries) are at present engaged in transliterating 
the available catalogues into latin characters. The 
work of filming manuscripts is being continued by 
H. Ritter, professor of Arabic and Persian in 
Istanbul Unversity. The films are well catalogued 
by author and subject, and at the present about 
100,000 meters of film have been made. The items 
include every phase of Islamics, with emphasis on 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts which are unique 
in the world, of which Istanbul has many. Due 
to withdrawal of funds by the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft it has become increasingly 
difficult to obtain equipment and film necessary 
for the work. 

The influx of refugee scholars, as well as an 
ever growing interest in Turkey in oriental studies, 
contributed greatly to their development. At the 
University of Ankara several departments were 
formed such as Hittite Studies, directed by H. 
Giiterbock; Assyrian with prof. B. Landsberger; 
Indic Studies with W. Ruben; Hungarian Lan- 
guage and Literature headed by H. Kun Tibor; 
Institute of Sinology, W. Eberhard; Slavic Insti- 
tute, Akdes Nimet Kurat; Islamics, Necati Lugal 
and Osman Turan; Ottoman history, Enver Ziya 
Karal and Halil Inalaik. Each department pub- 
lishes monographs relating to that field, while 
together they publish a quarterly journal, Ankara 
Universitesi Dil-Tarih ve Cografya Fakiiltesi Der- 
gisi. Each department has a special library, but all 
are orientated to Turkish interests, e. g. the Slavic 
library contains volumes relating to Turks in 
Russia, Russo-Turkish relations and the like. 

Istanbul University did not embark on such an 
ambitious program but specialized in Islamics with 
an institute directed by H. Ritter (Sarkiyat Ensti- 
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tiisii), and an institute of Turkish language and 
literature (Tiirkiyat Enstitiisii) headed by Rah- 
meti Arat. In both institutes there are many 
assistants working on various phases of Islamics 
or Turcology. In Istanbul University Turkish 
philology is taught by Ahmet Caferoglu, Islamic 
history by Miikrimin Halil Yinang. Ottoman his- 
tory is given by profs. Hamid Ongunsu and 
Tayyib Gokbilgin, while Byzantine history is in 
charge of S. Runciman. The libraries of the insti- 
tutes are well arranged and catalogued. The 
Turcology Institute is especially rich in Russian 
works, containing the library of the Russian orien- 
talist Katanof of Kazan. The Islamics Institute 
contains many photographs of manuscripts, both 
Arabic and Persian. H. Gottschalk and K. Siiss- 
heim have helped to make the university library 
an outstanding one in Islamics. The library has a 
large collection of manuscripts, among them an 
interesting manuscript of the Siydset Name of 
Nizim al-Mulk, almost two hundred years older 
than the oldest manuscript used by C. Schefer, 
and quite different from the Paris edition.* 

Prominent scholars in the field of Islamics, now 
serving their government in various capacities, 
include Fuad Koprili, specialist in Turkish 
literature, Semseddin Giinaltay, director of the 
Turkish Historical Society, I. Hakki Uzungarsili, 
working with the Ottoman archives, and Sere- 
feddin Yaltaka, arabic scholar. The contributions 
of these people to oriental studies in Turkey have 
been numerous and significant. 

A notice of Turkish journals and monographs 
devoted to Oriental history and literature will be 
of interest to orientalists in other countries. In 
addition to the departments of the University of 
Ankara there is in the same city the Turkish His- 
torical Society (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu) publisher 
of the quarterly Belleten, which contains articles 
of historical and archaeological interest. Books 
and monographs are also issued, the latest of which 
is a Turkish translation of Vladimirtsov’s Social 
Order of the Mongols.* In Ankara is also located 
the Turkish Linguistic Society which publishes 
the quarterly Tiirk Dili, and a series of mono- 
graphs in book form. Other societies which have 





* Schefer, C., Siyaset Nameh, Paris 1891. The Istanbul 
manuscript is catalogued Farsi 135. 

* Vladimirtsov, Y., Mogollarin igtimat teskilati, Ankara 
1945. 


publications of interest to orientalists are the 
Turkish Geographical Society and the newly- 
formed Turkish Legal History Institute (Tiirk 
Hukuk Tarih Enstitiisii). 

Istanbul is a larger center of activity with the 
university assuming a larger role than in Ankara. 
Some relevant items were published in the series 
Istanbul Universitesi Yayinlari.® The journal 
Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, organ of the Turcology insti- 
tute, appears at irregular intervals, the last num- 
ber being volume eight in 1942. A group of 
Turkish scholars in the autumn of 1943 began 
publication of a monthly journal Historical Ar- 
chives (Tarih Vesikalari1) which deals with the 
sources of Ottoman history. Its appearance has 
been recognized as an important advance in the 
study of Ottoman history. The German archaeo- 
logical institute issued the Istanbuler Forsch- 
ungen; the last number was a series of studies on 
the archaeology and architecture of Anatolia.® The 
French institute also issues a series of mono- 
graphs. During the war a small group of Ger- 
man emigrés organized a series of publications in 
German, dealing with all phases of Turkish life, 
past and present, entitled Istanbuler Schriften.’ 
The high standards of the series of Islamic texts of 
Bibliotheca Islamica has been maintained in spite 
of great difficulties. The work of translating and 
expanding the Encyclopedia of Islam has pro- 
ceeded without interruption. The latest fasicule, 
number twenty-four, on Cagatay literature, ap- 
peared in March of this year. 

In addition to these journals and series many 
comprehensive works have been completed during 
the war. A new edition in two volumes of the 
monumental Kashf al-Zuniin of Haji Khalifa was 
recently published, based on an Istanbul manu- 
script, and correcting errors in the old edition by 
Fliigel.® Increased interest in Seljuk history has 


5 One of the latest works is Ates, A. and Tarzi, A., 
Farsca Grameri, Istanbul 1942. 

* Bittel, K., Kleinasiatische Studien, Istanbul 1942. 

7™Among the works of interest to orientalists are 
Anhegger, R., Beitrige zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im 
Osmanischen Reich, Istanbul 1943; Ruben, W., Krishna, 
1942. 

§ The latest include Ritter, H., Sawdnih, al-Ghazdlis 
Aphorismen iiber die Liebe, Istanbul 1942. F. Meier’s 
edition of Kazertni, Firdaus al-Murshidiya and H. 
Corbin’s study of Shihab al-din Suhrawardi (with 
Arabic texts) are in the press. 

® Giinaltay, §., Kesf el-Zunun, 2 vols. Istanbul 1942-4. 
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resulted in a number of translations from the 
Arabic and Persian as well as the editions of sev- 
eral texts, the most important being the Aksaray 
history of the Seljuks of Rim, and a history of 
the Seljuks in verse.2° A series of books on Seljuk 
history, published in Ankara, includes an edition 
of the letters of Jalal al-din Rimi and the 
Diwan-i-Sultan Veled.** The interest in pre- 
Ottoman affairs is also found among the linguists. 
The important Diwan Lughat al-Turk by Mahmid 
Kashgari has been issued in five volumes including 
a photo-static copy of an Istanbul manuscript and 
extensive indices. Work on the Kudatku Bilik, 


and a complete index of it under the supervision 
of Rahmeti Arat, continues.’* 


A valuable collec- 


1°Turan, O., Miisémerat al-Abbér, Ankara 1944; 
Igiltan, F., Die Seljukengeschichte des Akserays, Leipzig 
1943; Képriilii, F., Anis al-Kulib, Ankara 1944. (This 
was also printed in Belleten 27. 1943). 

11 Gencosman, N., Mevlénin Mektuplarn, Ankara 1942. 

12 Three volumes of photostatic copies of the manu- 
scripts of Vienna, Cairo, and Ferghana have appeared. 
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tion of all Orkhon Turkish inscriptions has been 
assembled from scattered European publications." 

The universities and learned societies are natur- 
ally the most important organizations in the fur- 
thering of oriental studies, but the work of such 
organizations as the peoples’ meeting clubs (hal- 
kevi) has been important in spreading interest in 
history, literature and archaeology to the provin- 
cial centers by means of lectures by specialists, as 
well as publishing booklets on these subjects, 
While this by no means completes the activities, it 
serves to indicate the scope of oriental studies in 
Turkey during the war.** 


RICHARD N. FRYE 
Wasurneton, D. C. 


48 Orkun, H. N., Eski Tiirk Yazitlart, 4 vols., Istanbul 
1936-44. 

14 For a bibliography of all books published in Turkey 
ef. Tiirkiye Bibliografyast, published quarterly in 
Istanbul. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. 
Krorser. Pp.x-+ 882. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 


The present reviewer of Professor Kroeber’s 
book, besides possessing as much or as little infor- 
mation about general history as anybody else who 
has enjoyed the benefits of humanistic training, 
has done his best to work independently on some 
very limited sections of a very special field of 
literary and historical research. Although he is 
familiar with the so-called historical method, and 
must admit to have spent some time in attempting 
to understand the real meaning of such general 
concepts as “history” and “culture,” he lays no 
claim to a universal knowledge of world history. 
He would have been delighted to the utmost, in- 
deed, to find an introduction to that knowledge in 
the more than eight hundred pages which K. has 
devoted to the daring enterprise of extracting from 
the perennial flow of human events a certain num- 
ber of regular patterns, according to which the 
variety of historical experience could be arranged 
and, as it were, standardized. A certain amount 
of distrust was aroused, however, by the fact that 
the author, a high ranking anthropologist, ap- 
peared to believe that the same method which is 
adequate for the study of primitive groups could 
be satisfactorily employed in disentangling the 
complexities of social phenomena of a much higher 
order. 

After a careful and often repeated reading of 
Configurations of Culture Growth the reviewer 
feels perplexed. Undoubtedly, Kroeber has carried 
out his gigantic task with the utmost care. His 
information, as far as the reviewer was able to 
check on it, is almost always correct, and actual 
mistakes are extremely rare. The man who wrote 
such a penetrating outline of the history of Europe 
as that which we read at the end of Chapter X 
(pp. 741-56) certainly would have developed into 
an outstanding historian, had he not given a dif- 
ferent course to his main activity. However, can 
his attempt be considered as successful? Not only 
do we not dare to say so but, strangely enough, 
the author himself seems to be doubtful about the 


soundness of his results. Time and again he admits 
that facts, as they are, refuse to be forced into a 
well arranged “ configuration ” and worries about 
their rebellious behavior. He has a theory of his 
own about the “clustering” of geniuses in certain 
well defined chronological sequences, and when he 
meets an artist like Goya, who stands isolated in 
his time and country, he exclaims: “ Enough er- 
ratics like him would wreck the point of view 
underlying my approach in this volume ” (p. 388). 
Tasso, the Italian poet, gives him a headache; he 
is a “troublesome fit” (p. 836) because he “is not 
enough to constitute a growth; he stands too much 
alone. He may be set down as a belated and uneasy 
straggler of the Renaissance growth” (pp. 560-1) ; 
were it not for him, the duration of the Renais- 
sance growth in Italian literature would be of only 
ninety years; with him it counts 130 (p. 611). 

Do not these curious and almost. naive hesita- 
tions give the best evidence that Kroeber’s method 
is basically erroneous? What he attempts to demon- 
strate is that civilization grows in clear-cut “ flor- 
escences,” and he carefully studies the similarities 
and dissimilarities of these “configurations ” 
among different peoples and through different 
periods, in the search for a definite pattern. He 
lays great weight on the duration of the con- 
figurations, as though he wanted to prove that 
there is a time constant in the rise, apex, and 
decline of each civilization growth. However, since 
history fails to show such a constant, K. is obliged 
to admit that this assumption is devoid of any 
foundation. The same applies to practically all 
attempts at finding a common pattern for any 
“ growths ”; what is similar, is of such a general 
and uncharacteristic shape, that the only certain 
conclusion which can be drawn is that culture con- 
figurations gradually develop, and after having 
risen to a peak gradually decline or suddenly break 
down. This statement, to be sure, has been made 
time and again ever since mankind began thinking 
about its own past, present and future: in the 
words of Anatole France, who made this point the 
subject of one of his witty short stories, universal 
history may be summarized in a simple sentence: 
all men were born, toiled, and died. 
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With all due respect to Kroeber’s impressive 
effort, it seems to this reviewer that his book may 
prove useful to the general reader as a clear and 
generally reliable digest of facts but marks no real 
progress in our understanding of the “ how” (not 
to speak of the “why”) of human civilization. 
The main reason for his failure, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is that Kroeber, while judiciously avoid- 
ing entanglement in the obscure metaphysics of 
Spengler’s much overrated Decline of the West, 
did not realize that history is essentially a study 
of individual phenomena. It is trivial to say, e. g., 
that a nation which has attained a high degree of 
material and intellectual prosperity is likely to 
lose its political power at the attack of young and 
vigorous “barbarians,” and, on the other side, 
these barbarians are likely to yield to the impact 
of the older and progressed civilization of the con- 
quered people. What is really important is to see 
how this process actually took place in various 
countries and times. The rise of the Persian 
Empire, the Germanic Kingdoms, the Arab Cali- 
phate, the Tartar dynasties in the Near East, 
China and India, etc., all present a broad similarity 
of features. However, the historian’s problem is to 
ascertain the peculiar way in which each of these 
events occurred. And, as everybody knows, this is 
no easy task. 

History, in its most general aspect, faces the 
same problems as anthropology and sociology. 
Anthropology, however,. since it deals with some 
forms of society which are comparatively simple, 
can dispense with the investigation of individual 
details. Sociology, on the other hand, studies cer- 
tain types of collective behavior in the contempo- 
rary world and can avail itself of direct observation 
and reliable statistical data. With history, the 
degree of complexity is much higher, while the 
degree of reliability of the material available is 
much lower. Consequently, the historian has to 
use his own method, which is different from the 
anthropologist’s and sociologist’s, although of 
course he may avail himself, as any qualified his- 
torian does, of the results of both anthropology 
and sociology. 

Whether the phenomenon which we call “ civili- 
zation” (without knowing exactly what this 


means) is continuous or recurrent, and whether 
mankind is proceeding towards a goal, which may 
be the ultimate step of intellectual and ethical 
perfection or else the somber tragedy of an increas- 
ing decline followed by a final collapse, or whether 
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it is unceasingly retracing its own footsteps, these 
are problems which belong to philosophy and re- 
ligion. Essential as they are to the thinking man, 
neither the historian nor the anthropologist and 
sociologist are concerned with them, exactly as the 
psychologist has nothing to say about the problem 
of the existence of an immortal soul. 

Kroeber is too experienced a scholar not to 
realize the basic difference which exists between 
history and anthropology. Many a passage in his 
book shows that he is far from being satisfied with 
his achievements. One may ask why he found it 
necessary to present them to the public. The an- 
swer may be found in the following words from 
the preface: “The purpose is not so much to offer 
a final explanation as to make the most pertinent 
data available for those who wish to search farther 
for a causality. I am convinced that, the phe- 
nomenon being cultural, the explanation must first 
of all be made in cultural terms, even if it be es- 
sentially only a descriptive interpretation.” How- 
ever, for an historian who is conscious of the 
greatness, and also of the limitations, of his task, 
interpretation is never descriptive, it is description. 


In a work of such an extent, for the setting up 
of which a manifold and imposing bibliographical 
apparatus was required, the creeping in of a num- 
ber of factual errors was unavoidable. As has been 
said above, they are much fewer than might have 
been reasonably expected. In some of the multi- 
farious subjects with which Kroeber deals he ap- 
pears to have failed to resort to the most recent 
sources of information, and here and there his 
statements sound somewhat obsolete. To mention 
a single instance, I doubt whether any competent 
scholar would hold nowadays to the opinion that 
“Christianity . . . clothed itself, under John and 
Paul, more or less in the forms of Greek thought ” 
(p. 38). The “oriental ” background of the theo- 
logical systems in the Pauline Epistles and the 
Fourth Gospel is one of the best established results 
of modern investigation. 

It is almost pedantic to take exception to the 
fact that “Dionysius Areopagita of Athens” is 
listed on p. 40 as an actual individual while the 
name of this alleged contemporary of St. Paul is 
only a pseudepigraphic label given to the writings 
of an unknown author; or that, on page 691, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides are mentioned 
in a single breath as having all fought in the 
battle of Salamis, whereas the first was a veteran 
of Marathon, and the last was an infant in 480 B. c. 
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It is no “strange phenomenon” that Aristophanes, 
“in the prolonged bitterness of the Peloponnesian 
War,” wrote choruses in the “ Doric of Sparta for 
Athenian audiences ” (p. 490). It is hard to imag- 
ine how he might have behaved differently, since 
the use of a conventionalized Doric (not the 
Spartan dialect) had become standard in the style 
of the Attic comedy; furthermore, far from being 
an embittered anti-Spartan, Aristophanes was an 
“appeaser” and “ defeatist,” and so were most of 
his audiences. The “Tale of Psyche” should not 
have been given as an example of Greek prose 
(p. 492): although its sources are undoubtedly 
Greek, as a literary achievement it was written in 
Latin, by Apuleius. The denial of a deep interest 
in religious problems among Greek philosophers 
“from Thales on” (p. 76) will hardly meet the 
approval of anybody slightly acquainted with the 
subject, and the flat statement that “Greek enters 
the history of world religion essentially with the 
Septuagint and the New Testament” (p. 489) 
ought to be modified, unless we assume that 
world religion means nothing else than Judaeo- 
Christianity. 

An Italian may be excused for pointing to a few 
inaccurate statements concerning his country. 
Some have minor bearing, as “Two Sicilies ” 
(p. 188 and elsewhere) referred to a time in which 
that term, which was short-lived, had not yet been 
introduced ; or the labeling of the mathematician 
Lagrange (who does not belong to France more 
than he belongs to Germany, since he was active 
in Berlin almost as long as he was in Paris) as 
“ Savoy-Italian ” (p. 142). Lagrange was born in 
Turin, and Savoy, in France, only gave its name 
to the ruling dynasty. To have assigned the poets 
Monti and Foscolo, who not only were contempo- 
raries but also rivals, to two different “pulses ” 
only because the latter was much younger than 
the former (pp. 563-4) is a more serious mistake, 
which proves how farfetched Kroeber’s chrono- 
logical arrangement is; and it is hard to under- 
stand how Italy’s activity in politics may be 
synthesized by the names of Mazzini and Musso- 
lini (p. 708), overlooking Cavour, the maker of 
modern Italy and the only great statesman in that 
country. 

The reviewer does not claim competence in 
Spanish literature. However, he doubts whether 
the Cantar (better than Poema) del (mio) Cid 
may correctly be said to have sprung from the 
people (p. 565) and Alphonse X of Castille 


(ibidem) be credited for the immediate author- 
ship of the historical works which he only spon- 
sored. A survey of Spanish literature should not 
have overlooked the Romancero, one of the most 
typical achievements of the Spanish Middle Ages, 
both culturally and artistically. 

Extensive and correct information about the 
Oriental civilizations is not easily obtainable by 
laymen. Readers of the JAOS will be glad to 
learn that Professor Kroeber did his best to select 
the most authoritative sources and that his factual 
statements are mostly reliable. The many misspell- 
ings and misprints in proper names may be easily 
overlooked. One may be surprised in seeing Kroeber 
omit Mesopotamian literature in toto (p. 487), in 
spite of its capital meaning for world literature, 
just because it did not fit his chronological ar- 
rangement, and devote less than a page (488) to 
the Old Testament. The disdainful judgment on 
the aesthetic value of Mesopotamian art (p. 243) 
will not be endorsed by connoisseurs, nor will the 
rather bold hypothesis of a Greek origin of old 
Arabic quantitative metrics (pp. 488, 519, 618) 
find much approval.’ The suggestion that Abelard’s 
philosophy may have influenced the minds of the 
Moslem Spanish philosophers (pp. 42-3) is unten- 
able, or, to put it cautiously, lacks the slightest 
evidence. On page 77% Kroeber maintains that 
Arabic philosophy “found it relatively easy to 
develop freely within the framework of Muhamma- 
danism ” because Islam originated among a people 
of meager culture and tradition. But the develop- 
ment of Arabic (Islamic) philosophy was anything 
but free; during its entire existence philosophy 
had to fight religious tradition, or to compromise 
with it, when it did not prefer to ignore it totally. 
On page 227 one finds the old misunderstanding | 
about the alleged prohibition to translate the 


+T have a vague recollection that before Kroeber this 
hypothesis was presented by an older scholar whom I am 
unable to locate at present. On the other hand, Kroeber 
is certainly wrong in pointing to “a difference in tacti- 
cal principle of metrics” between Greeks and Arabs, 
i.e., a fixed number of morae with a varying number of 
syllables in Greek and the reverse in Arabic (p. 519 
note 2). If, instead of opposing the hexameter to the 
tawil and madid, he had examined, e. g., the iambic 
trimeter vs. the kdmil and wdfir, he would have reached 
an opposite conclusion. On page 531 the meter which 
Persian epics borrowed from the Arabs, the mutaqdrib 
(Benveniste attempted to prove that it was originally 
Iranian) is said to have four short and seven long 
syllables, whereas it has four long and seven short. 
This is, perhaps, only a slip of the pen. 
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Koran: only its use as a liturgical text in a lan- 
guage other than Arabic is forbidden by the 
Islamic religious law. On page 530 the no less 
old mistake which identifies Persia and the Shi‘ite 
heresy is repeated. 

These and other examples which might be added 
are only minor flaws in an impressive mass of 
information, for the industrious assembling and 
shifting of which the author deserves full appre- 
ciation. It is the more to be regretted that the 
positive results of so much labor are, as a whole, 
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desperately scanty. In a way, the most beneficial 
effect of Kroeber’s work may be to show that there 
is “ no evidence of any true law in the phenomena 
dealt with” (p. 761) and “the prosecution of 
historical study merely by the piecing together or 
weighing of culture-historical items is insufficient 
for full understanding of what happened” (p. 
449). The author himself appears to be aware of 
the importance of this negative statement. 


G. Levi DELLA VIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Laotse, the Book of Tao, translated by Lin YurTanea. 
New York: The Wisdom of China and India, 
Ranpvom House, 1942, pp. 579-624. 


There are four English versions of the Tao-té 
Ching made by the Chinese. I have reviewed in 
this Journal (Lx1, 4) the versions by Ch‘u Ta-kao 
(Tao Té Ching, 1937) and by John C. H. Wu 
(Lao Tzii’s The Tao and Its Virtue, in the Tien 
Hsia Monthly, 1939, pp. 401-23, and 1940, pp. 
66-99, the version used in Herrymon Maurer’s 
popular dramatization of Lao Tzii on the basis of 
tradition). A third translation is by Au-young 
Sum Nung (Lao Tzii’s tao teh king, the Bible of 
Taoism, 1938). The present review concerns the 
fourth, the latest of them all. 

Nothing needs to be said about Dr. Lin’s bril- 
liant style. His translation not only makes pro- 
vocative philosophy, but also fascinating literature. 
Because he is an enthusiast for the Taoist phi- 
losophy of life, he gives the translation the personal 
conviction that makes it inviting and challenging. 
It is inevitable that an enthusiast should see more 
Taoism in the text than there really is. Thus 
chih chih $n 1k (know where to stop) is rendered 
as “know where to stop for repose” (ch. 31). Tao 
chih tsai t’ien-hsia, yu ch*uan-ku chih yii chiang-hai 
3 ZAER PAUINA CFI is explained in a 
footnote as “rivers seeking repose in the sea” 
(ch. 32). And wu it kuan chi fu A gptrgz 
(I see thereby their return) is translated as “I 
watch them fall back to their repose” (16). 

We see in this translation Dr. Lin the Taoist 
enthusiast rather than Dr. Lin the philologist, 
a top-notch philologist though he is. In the first 
place, he takes too much liberty in the translation 
of many words, making his version perhaps too 


interpretative. “Obscurity” for ju Bg (disgrace, 
28), “wise” for ming AK (enlightenment, 19), 
“check thy selfishness, curtail thy desires” for 
shao ssit kua yii A>¥] SEGK (minimize selfishness ; 
reduce desires, 19), “yield” for chi ph (bent, 
22), “helping people” for chiu jen Bc (saving 
people, 27), “be purified of their thoughts and 
desires ” for wu chih wu yii MEenEGK (free from 
knowledge and desire, 3), “ by many words is wit 
exhausted” for to yen shu chiiung 4Bwgye 
(much talk always fails in due course, 5), “ re- 
gards his body as accidental” for wat ch% shén 
AAs (puts himself outside, or, away, 7), etc. 
are interpretations rather than translations. In 
the second place, he puts the entire book in verse 
form, whereas only part of the original is in verse 
form. Thirdly, certain words, used in the text to 
give necessary shades of meaning or force, are not 
translated. The word huo 5X in both 24 and 31 
has the meaning of “on occasion.” Neither Dr. 
Lin nor any previous translator has translated it. 
The word yen ¥ in 17 is intended to convey the 
sense “it is only when...” This is ignored in 
the translation. Fourthly, the rendering of certain 
terms is questionable. T“ien hsia KF in 48 has 
the meaning of “empire” and should not have 
been rendered “world.” Chi t%en hsia RE 
in 48 and 57 is not exactly “ conquering the world” 
or “win the world” but “govern the empire.” 
Lien fig is not translated in 58 in the sense of 
cutting, as it should, but in the sense of integrity. 
To use “love ” for both jén {= and tz‘ #% is to 
ignore the distinction between love in general and 
parental love in particular. “Unemployed” for 
wei chao FI (20) needs explanation. “Turmoil 
submerged ” for t‘ung chi ch‘én [ijk BS (one with 
dust, 4) is inaccurate. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Lin surpasses all previ- 
ous translators, European or Chinese, in having 
brought out the true meaning of certain difficult 
words. The translation of wu wet 4% as non- 
interference (3, 64) is a masterpiece, for in most 
cases wu wet in the Tao-té Ching simply means 
laissez-faire, and former translations such as 
“inaction,” “inactivity,” “non-assertion,” etc. 
are misleading. “Is in accord with Nature” for 
nai tien J¥R (16) is excellent. “ Reveal the 
simple self ” for chien su 43 is much more cor- 
rect than Waley’s “ give them simplificity to look 
at” or Carus’ “ show thyself simple” (19). Both 
Waley and Carus are wrong in their interpretation 
of tz Z@ in ch. 27, whereas Dr. Lin’s translation 
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“lesson ” is exactly what the original means. Dr. 
Lin is absolutely correct in repeatedly insisting 
that Asii fit (16) means humility instead of 
“emptiness ” used in most previous translations. 
Perhaps both the strength and the weakness of 
Dr. Lin’s translation consists in making the Tao-té 
Ching entirely consistent and perfectly clear. Cer- 
tain passages of the book are admittedly obscare 
and inconsistent and might as well be left that 
way. On the other hand, in bringing out the true 
meaning of many chapters, Dr. Lin makes the 
Tao-té Ching a living classic, which it really is. 


CHAN WING-TSIT 
DartMoutH COLLEGE 





China. By A. G. WENLEY and Jonn A. POPE. 
Pp. vi+ 86. Washington, D. C.: Taz SmiTH- 
SONIAN InstTiITUTION (War Background 
Studies No. 20), 1944. 


The authors are to be congratulated for this brief 
and illuminating story of China. With material 
carefully drawn from both Chinese and Western 
writers, the account is factual, impartial, smooth, 
and interesting. Besides the text, there are 25 
well-selected and beautiful plates, ten very fasci- 
nating drawings, tables of provinces and historical 
periods, a very handy chronological chart devoted 
chiefly to cultural deveelopments, and a short but 
excellent bibliography. The book is the best gen- 
eral account of China that has appeared in English 
so far. It should be extensively circulated and 
widely read. 

Perhaps too much of the book is devoted to 
physical geography, which takes up 28 of 77 pages 
of the text, while only one page is given to religion 
and almost none to the economic life of the people. 
Nevertheless, the brief text covers a variety of 
subjects—language, history, the examination sys- 
tem, foreign contacts, European trade, treaties and 
concessions, China’s part in World War II, social 
organization and government, education, art, and 
“the Chinese mind.” The treatment of all these 
subjects is objective, instructive, to the point, and 
based on good authority. The section on cultural 
contacts with the West is particularly fine. The 
section on art is rich both in information and in 
interpretation. In a space of eight pages, the 





reader will get some intelligent understanding of 
Chinese ceramics, calligraphy, painting, bronze, 
cloisonné, stone carving, jade, lacquer, embroidery, 
music, ete. The section on “the Chinese mind” 
includes religion, Neo-Confucianism,.and science. 
It is praiseworthy that in such a short account of 
China, the authors felt the necessity of including 
Neo-Confucianism. Knowledge of this intellectual 
movement of the last millennium is indispensable 
to the understanding of the Chinese mind, and yet 
most writers on China seem to be unaware of its 
existence. The discussion on Chinese music, short 
but penetrative, should serve to dispel the nonsense 
about Chinese music both in the average Western 
mind and in books by Van Aalst and others. 
Altogether, the book is very much worth reading, 
by everybody. 

However, the book is not entirely free from 
faults. The importance of the pictographic element 
in Chinese calligraphy is exaggerated. Chinese 
calligraphers have always treated the art pri- 
marily as one of lines, without the slightest at- 
tention to the pictographic origin of characters. 
Architecture is omitted entirely. Litchi (26, 42) 
is better spelled lt-chith, and Fan-yii (figs. 4, 7; 
p. 26) obviously mispronunciation for P‘an-yii. 
It is wrong to say that “ Mo-tzi, Mencius, Hsiin- 
tzii, and Han Fei-tzt are the leading names of the 
Confucian school” (72). Mo-tzii was the founder 
of Mohism and Han Fei-tzii the leader of the 
Legalist School, both bitter opponents of Con- 
fucianism. The T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion started from 
Kwangsi province, not Kweichow (46). China 
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declared war on Germany and Austria in 1917, 
not 1918 (53). The Book of Odes and most other 
Confucian classics are believed by most scholars to 
have been compiled after Confucius, not at his 
time (82). Mongolia should not be referred to as 
Russian territory (11), since Russia still acknowl- 
edges Chinese sovereignty there. There is no 


evidence that the Chinese musical scale is an im- 
portation of the Pythagorean scale (42), nor is 
there any proof that Chinese chess is borrowed 
from India (42). With available information, all 
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we can say is that they are similar, but not 
necessarily in parent-child relationship. 

These are minor mistakes, in no way hindering 
the purpose for which the book has been compiled, 
namely, to give Americans an adequate under- 
standing of the background of the War, with 
special reference to China. Nowhere else can one 
learn so much about China in three or four hours 
as in this book. 

Cuan WING-TSIT 

DartMoUTH COLLEGE 





The Way of Life according to Laotzu. An Ameri- 
can Version by WitTER BynneEr. The John 
Day Co., New York, 1944. 76 pp. 


Ever since Edward Fitzgerald, almost a century 
ago, achieved permanent fame by rewriting the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam, lesser poets have fol- 
lowed his example. Such an easy acquisition of 
poetic ideas tends to its nadir in the “ translation” 
of an oriental poem by persons who cannot and 
have not read the original. Some years ago, in 
another city, I asked a Chinese friend what he had 
been doing. With a disgusted look he replied, 
“Translating Chinese poetry.” Knowing that his 
Chinese was not first-class and his English was 
poor, I asked further. He told me that he had 
been hired to sit at one end of a table and translate 
Chinese poems into English, while a group of 
American women sat about the table, turning his 
words into English verse! 

A rendering that did not require even that 
little Chinese assistance is now presented in this 
“American version” of the Laodz’s philosophical 
verses. Witter Bynner admits that he “cannot 
read Chinese” (p. 14) and that he has not had 
any help from Dr. Jiang Kang-hu (p. 21). He 
mentions no other Chinese assistance. Dissatisfied 
with Dr. Lin Yiitang’s admirable translation, 
Bynner believes that “two years spent in China 
and eleven years of work with Dr. Jiang in trans- 
lation of The Jade Mountain” (p. 14) justify 
him in dispensing with any use of the original 
Chinese and in working with ancient Chinese 
poems from the English versions alone! 

Here is something quite different from Fitz- 
gerald’s work, who read the Greek and Persian 
poets in the original and presented a previously 


unknown poet, not a version of a poem that had 
been translated over and over again, more than 
thirty times, by most of the great translators, as 
well as by many others. The deplorable lack of 
scholarship in certain American circles is typically 
shown in a review by Ruth Lechlitner, in the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Mar. 11, 1945, p. 14), 
which declares, “ Witter Bynner’s long study of 
Chinese literature and his memorable translation 
... particularly qualify him for this verse presen- 
tation.” The New York Times previously printed 
a similar adulatory review. Would Miss Lechlitner 
or the Herald-Tribune book editor, Mrs. Irita Van 
Doren, be equally ready to say that someone who 
cannot read French and has not read the original 
of a French poem is “ particularly qualified ” to 
“present ” that poem? Such cavalier treatment 
would call down upon her head the denunciation 
of every true Gallic mind. It is time that America 
wakes up to the realities of the world situation 
and demands from its writers about Chinese 
matters more than mere dilettantism. 

While this book is nowhere declared to be a 
translation, most of its readers will understand it 
to be such and will look to it for the Laodz’s ideas, 
especially in view of the fact that it obviously 
attempts to follow the original, chapter by chapter, 
often line by line. This “version” is especially 
unfortunate because more than mere literary power 
was possessed by the Laodz, which Chinese phrase 
is almost surely not a name, but a title, meaning, 
“the venerable viscount,” alluding to the noble 
rank of his son, who was made Viscount of Duan- 
gan. The Laodz was the Parmenides of China and 
one of the world’s great original thinkers, who 
discovered some important philosophic concepts 
that have even yet not been properly appreciated 
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by occidental thought. One such is the function- 
ing of non-existence, that “existence is born of 
non-existence ” (ch. 40). This idea, absolutely 
fundamental to the Laodz’s thinking, is completely 
absent in Bynner’s version. Without it, the Laodz’s 
philosophy indeed crumbles. Another basic tenet, 
the importance of returning to one’s “ pristine 
simplicity ##,” which is the foundation of his 
moral teaching, is also absent. In its place there 
are the totally inadequate phrases: “ one source ” 
(ch. 28), “a bit of wood ” (ch. 32), “ cleanness ” 
(ch. 37), “become themselves” (ch. 57), “as 
deep in their hearts as they would like to be” 
(ch. 19). Another basic idea, “ The Way has for 
its model its own spontaneity” (ch. 25), is also 
totally lost. Bynner renders this line, “ Till the 
circle is full.” The yin and yang, which pervaded 
ancient Chinese thought, as in, “All things are 
supported by the yin and enfolded by the yang” 
(ch. 42), cannot be dismissed by rendering this 
line, “Cool night behind, warm day ahead”! As 
a rendering of the Laodz’s ideas, this “version ” 
is deeply disappointing. 

In place of the Laodz’s virile, upsetting thought, 
which has challenged and attracted men’s minds 
for two thousand years, we are offered a pale 
watered-down Stoicism, with a sweet American 
utilitarian flavor. Such lines as 


The fair profit of able dealing 

The right timing of useful deeds (ch. 8) 
or 

He who is godly is useful (ch. 16) 
and 


It is said ‘ there’s a way where there’s a will’ 
(ch. 55) 


may be twentieth-century platitudes, but they cer- 
tainly were not the Laodz’s sentiments. 
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Bynner has moreover added to the original some 
items that make one marvel: 


A traveler of true means, whatever the day’s pace, 
Remembers the provision-van (ch. 26) 


and the mixed metaphor 


Always the low carry the high 
On a root for growing by (ch. 39). 


It may rime, but what does it mean? I am mysti- 
fied by his addition of “wings ” in the lines 
One who has a man’s wings 


And a woman’s also 
Is in himself a womb of the world (ch. 28). 


The Laodz never wrote anything remotely like this 
line: 
Before weeds grow, sow them to the breeze (ch. 64). 


The Laodz’s book is one of the world’s great 
philosophical works. It swept over China, taking 
the intellectual world by storm, so that within a 
century some of the greatest thinkers, such as Han 
Fei, were writing comments and explanations of it. 
It has influenced China as few other writings 
have done, except perhaps the Analects of Con- 
fucius. Such a great book demands, from any one 
who attempts to write about it, a profound under- 
standing of its ultimate meaning. When any inter- 
preter waters down Descartes or Leibniz as is done 
with the Laodz here, such a person is treated with 
cold contempt by intelligent Americans. Surely 
the American public today is sufficiently adult to 
desire more than a distortion of a great phi- 
losopher, and surely it expects that metropolitan 
newspapers will require of their reviewers at least 
a modicum of understanding about the subjects 
with which they deal. 


Homer H. Duss 


Hartrorp SEMINARY FOUNDATION 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The annual meeting of the Society for 1945 
was cancelled because of the War Emergency. The 
Executive Committee, therefore, deems it proper 
to report its actions from May 17, 1944 to May 30, 
1945. The Committee has had no meeting but has 
transacted routine business by mail. 


The following appointments have been made: 


1. Delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for a term of four years expiring in 
1948—E. A. Speiser. 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 
for one year—O. R. Sellers. 

Member of the Committee for the Promotion 
of Oriental Research for a term of three 
years expiring in 1948—W. N. Brown. 
Representative to the American Documenta- 
tion Institute for a term of three years ex- 
piring in 1947—H, I. Poleman. 


The Committee voted to ratify the amendments 
to the constitution of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The Committee has voted to elect to corporate 
membership in the Society —thirty-two (32) 
applicants. 

The following budget for the year of 1945-46 
has been adopted : 


Resources 


Estimated income from dues $3,300.00 
Estimated income from investments 1,200.00 
Balance in General Account January 1, 1945 2,774.43 


$7,274.43 
Appropriations 
$3,412.00 


Secretary-Treasurer’s honorarium 
Secretary-Treasurer Account 
Committee for Promotion of Oriental Re- 


Library Binding 

American Council of Learned Societies 
American Council on Education , 
Unappropriated funds 2,202.43 


$7,274.43 
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The following reports have been submitted to 
the Committee and approved by it. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Total number of members reported on the roll at 
last annual meeting 

New members elected and qualified 

Former members reelected 

Former member reinstated 


Losses by death 
Losses by resignation 
Dropped for non-payment of dues 


Total on the roll May 24, 1945 


The following are the names of members whose 
death has not been previously reported. The date 
of election to membership in the Society is indi- 
cated by the numbers in parentheses. 

. May 24, 1943.... (1940) 
. July 12, 1944.... (1912) 
. May 24, 1945.... (1907) 
Walter Ewing Crum . ——, 1944.... (1942) 
Wilbur L. Cummings, Jr...d. —-——,, 1943.... (1942) 
Louise Wallace Hackney...d. March 27, 1945... (1932) 
William Bancroft Hill . January 23, 1945. (1921) 
Robert Ernest Hume....... ._—————__...... (1914) 
Henri Maspéro . May 21, 1945.... (1931) 
Kirkor Minassian ; (1940) 
Albert TenEyck Olmstead ..d. April 11, 1945... . (1909) 
Max Schloessinger . May 9, 1944 (1940) 
Francois Thureau-Dangin ..d. January, 1944... . (1918) 
Jean Philippe Vogel ——_—_—_—_ ..... (1939) 


Sum Nung Au-Young 
Sarah Louisa Bates 
George Ricker Berry 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1944 


1. BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
Investments (cost)* .............. cc cece $23,571.48 
Cash 
Yale University 
New Haven Savings Bank.... 


$4,629.22 
1,052.72 
—_—— 5,681.94 


$29,253.42 


* The market value is approximately $24,832.00. The 
average yield on investments was 4.97 per cent. 
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Liabilities 
Endowment funds 
Reserve fund 
Balance in General Account 
Balance in Monograph Account 
Balance in Offprint Account 


$20,090.50 
2,000.00 
2,774.43 
4,368.16 
20.33 


$29,253.42 


2. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


January 2, 1945 
Mr. Ferris J. Stephens, 
Sterling Memorial Library. 


Dear Mr. Stephens: 

This is to advise you that as of December 31, 1944, 
Yale University was holding in safekeeping for account 
of the American Oriental Society the following securities 
and cash: 


Bonds 
$2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
2,000 Morris & Essex R.R. Ist ref. 34s of 2,000 
1,000 U. S. Treasury 24s of 1952 


Siocks 
5 shs. American Tel. & Tel., common 
“ Bankers Trust Co., common 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., common 
First National Bank of Boston, common 
Union Pacific R. R., common 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., common 
General Electric Co., common 
Norfolk & Western, common 

10 American District Telegraph Co., common 

35 United Aircraft Corporation, common 

50 Standard Oil Co. of California, common 

35 Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

35 National Dairy Products Corporation, common 

8 Sears Roebuck & Co. 

14 Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


Mortgage 
688-90 Dixwell Avenue, 5 per cent—Estate of Baldas- 
sarre Saturno—$5,576.20 
Cash on hand—$4,629.22 


Very truly yours, 


(signed) H. J. OSTRANDER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


3. SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts 


Annual dues 

Life Membership fees 

Income from investments 

Income from Nies Fund 

Sale of Publications 

Subventions to publications 
Payments on principal of mortgage 
Refunds from authors 


14.00 
17.50 
40.04 
11.30 


Refund from office secretary 
Reimbursement for typewriter damage 
Overpayments on individual accounts 
Collected for ASOR and Yale Press 


$8,797.56 


Disbursements 


Journal account 

Offprint account 
Secretary-Treasurer Account 
Monograph account 
Librarian’s account 


$3,638.98 
16.23 
867.71 
313.80 
163.07 
25.00 
10.00 
490.00 
15.00 


$5,539.79 


$2,424.17 
3,257.77 


Cash balance January 1, 1944 
Surplus of receipts over disbursements 


Cash balance December 31, 1944 $5,681.94 


4. GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1944 

Annual dues 

Income from investments 

Held for individual accounts 

Returned from Journal account 

Returned from Secretary-Treasurer’s account 

Returned from Committee on Promotion of 
Oriental Research 

Returned from Librarian’s account 

Returned from Contingency fund 


$1,025.15 
4,008.80 
1,213.51 
39.51 
1,030.98 
207.59 


$8,018.83 


Debits 


Budget appropriations * 

$3,100.00 
400.00 
250.00 
800.00 


Editors’ honoraria 
Secretary-Treasurer’s honorarium 
Secretary-Treasurer’s expense ... 
Committee on Pomotion of Orien- 
CAL TRCSCRBOR 6. ooo. cies sc oes 

Librarian’s account. ........... 
ACLS dues 
ACE dues 
Contingency fund 

Credits transferred to Monograph 
account 

Deposited checks unpaid by banks. 


25.00 
150.00 
25.00 
10.00 
465.15 


4.25 
5,244.40 
Balance December 31, 1944 $2,774.43 


* Approved by Executive Committee, May 1, 1944. 
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5. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Budget for Journal $3,100.00 
Budget for Honoraria 400.00 
Sales (Yale Press) 520.01 
Sales (Office) 383.32 
Author payment on Supplement No. 3 142.23 
Author refunds 107.24 
From Offprint account 


$4,669.96 


Debits 


Manufacturing cost, Journal $2,717.30 
Manufacturing cost, Supplement. 284.46 
Honoraria 400.00 
Editorial expenses 103.78 
Expended for authors 106.24 
Postage and express (office) 

Addressograph service 

$3,638.98 


Balance returned to General Account $1,030.98 


6. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1944 


Debits 


Royalties to authors 
Transferred to Journal account.. 


Balance December 31, 1944 


7. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Credit 
Budget for expenses 
Budget for honorarium 
Refund by Office Secretary 
Collected for ASOR 
Collected for Yale Press 


$1,075.30 


Debits 
Office Secretary $ 469.88 
Postage, express, and supplies. ... 91.03 
Addressograph service 
Honorarium 
Refund to ASOR 
Refund to Yale Press 
Accounting serivces 
867.71 


Balance returned to General account $ 207.59 


8. COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Credits 


Debits 


Credits 


$ 150.00 
Catalogue sales 16.21 


$ 166.21 
Debits 
$ 156.09 
Express charges 


Balance returned to General account 


10. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance January 1, 1944 
Income from Nies Fund 
Y. W. C. A. grant for AOS. 27 
Author payment (Leslau) transferred from 
Journal account 
Reader’s fee 
Reimbursement for damage to typewriter. .. 
Overpayment of accounts 
Credits transferred from General account for 


$4,681.96 
Debits 
Partial cost unpublished volume 
(Glazer ) 
Royalties to Museum of Fine Arts 
Editorial expenses 
Reader’s fee 
Typewriter repairs 
Refund to Yale Press 
Postage, express, and supplies.... 
$ 313.80 


Balance December 31, 1944 $4,368.16 


ITEMIZED SALES OF MONOGRAPHS 


I 


Edgerton 
Emeneau 
Albright 
Pfeiffer 
Emeneau 
Harris 
Barret 
Cross 
Shryock 
Poleman 
Hamilton 
Goetze 
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17.50 
29.10 
32.49 
10.31 
21.17 
92.99 
31.29 
38.41 
52.49 
27.30 
45.33 


XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
xx 
XXxI 
XXII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 


Coomaraswamy 
Pritchard 


Rosenthal 


$761.30 


Less advance payment 4.25 


Total sales 


11. CoNTINGENCY FUND 
Credits 
Budget 


Debits 


Balance returned to General Account $465.15 


(signed) Ferris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


The only changes made during 1944 in the 
Society’s holdings were the purchase of 14 shares 
of Scovill Manufacturing Company on November 
16, and the addition of 2 shares of Banker’s Trust 
paid as stock dividend on December 29th. 

The Society now holds the following securities: 


Market Price 

Bonds Cost Dec. 30,1945 

2 Eastern Gas Fuel Asso- 
ciates 4s of 1956 

2 Morris and Essex R., R. 

Ist ref. 314s of 2,000 

1U. S. Treasury 2%s of 


$ 1,936.67 $ 2,050.00 


1,900.68 1,370.00 


1,070.89 1,071.40 


Stocks 
15 shs. American Tel. and 
Tel., common ... 
12 Banker’s Trust, com- 


2,515.88 2,452.50 


605.00 636.00 

10 Chemical Bank and 

Trust, common. . 

First Nat’l Bank of 

Boston, common. . 

Union Pacific R. R., 
common 

E. I. duPont de 

Nemours, common 


667.50 540.00 


465.00 550.00 
666.78 572.50 


1,014.48 1,086.75 


$757.05 
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General Electric Co., 
common 

3 Norfolk and West- 

ern R. R., common 

10 American District 

Telegraph, common 

35 United Aircraft Cor- 

poration, common 

50 Standard Oil of Cali- 

fornia, common.. 

35 Texas Gulf Sulphur, 


18 “ec 


605.50 711.00 


620.88 654.00 


967.50 1,100.00 


1,035.10 1,058.75 


992.45 1,906.25 


1,098.68 1,268.75 
35 National Dairy 
Products, common 

8 Sears Roebuck and 
Co., common .... 

14 Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Co., common 


668.61 883.75 


673.68 840.00 


490.00 504.00 





$17,995.28 $19,255.65 


The total of our mortgage on the property at 688-90 
Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, has been reduced to 
$5,576.20 by the payment on principal during the year 
1944 of the amount of $213.17. 


E. H. SturTEVANT, 
Chairman. 


AvupITor’s REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the 
accounts of the Treasurer and the Committee on 
Investments of the American Oriental Society and 
that we believe them to be correct and in accord 
with the report submitted. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE, 
Cart H. KRrAktine, 
Auditing Committee. 
January 11, 1945 


Epitor’s REPORT 


During the year 1944-45, the editors have pub- 
lished parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 64 of the JouRNAL, 
and part 1 of Volume 65. Volume 64 contained 
21 articles, 5 brief communications, 11 reviews of 
books, together with reports of the society and a 
list of members. The items were distributed as to 
region in the following manner: Africa 1, Near 
East 17, Hittite 3, Middle East 8, Far East 7, 
General 1. Their distribution as to subject matter 
was: Grammatical and linguistic (both historical 
and descriptive) 10, Philological, literary, and 
folkloristic 12, Historical 5, Art, archaeology, and 
material culture 8, Philosophy 2. 

In the American Oriental Series, 3 new volumes 
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have appeared: Volume 27, Lu Hsiang-Shan by 
Siu-Chi Huang; Volume 28, Gafat Documents by 
Wolf Leslau ; Volume 30, a reproduction of William 
Dwight Whitney’s Roots, Verb Forms, and Pri- 
mary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. The 
two latter volumes were published with the assist- 
ance of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Several other volumes have been accepted; some 


are in press. 
ZeLLia S. Harris, 


Editor. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


During the year 1944/45, one hundred and six- 
teen volumes and one hundred and one numbers 
of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of 
the periodicals ninety-two were in continuance of 
sets already in the Library; nine represent titles 
new to the Library. Seventy volumes, representing 
important monographs and sets in frequent use 
have been bound. Twelve volumes have been loaned 
to non-resident members of the Society. 

The cataloging of books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the 
year: 


Abraham, R. D. Japanese for military and civilian use, 
by R. D. Abraham and 8S. Yamamoto. [1944] 

Agakay, M. A. Kelime yapi yollari. 1943. (T.d.k. 
{i.e. Tiirk dil kurumu. Publications] B. II. 7) 

Ahmed Hersek-zideh, pasha. The wagqfiyah of ’Ahmed 
pasa, by Muhammed Ahmed Simsar. 1940 

Albright, W. F. The excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. 
IA: The bronze age pottery of the fourth campaign. 
1933. (Publ. of the American schools of oriental 
research. Offprint ser., no. 2) 

American council on education. Committee on Asiatic 
studies in American education. Bulletin, 3-6. 1942 

American council on education. Committee on Asiatic 
studies in American education. Report. Institute 
on Asiatic studies in American schools, State de- 
partment of education, Hartford, Connecticut, May 
18-20, 1942. 1942 

American Jewish committee. 
1937 

Antoniadis, S. L. Place de la liturgie dans la tradition 
des lettres grecques. 1939 

al-A‘shai, Maimiin ibn Kais al-Bakri. Gedichte von ‘Aba 
Basir Maimin ibn Qais al-’A‘84, nebst Sammlungen 
von Stiicken anderer Dichter des gleichen Beina- 
mens, und von al-Musayyab ibn ‘Alas. Arabisch 
hrsg. von R. Geyer. 1928. (“E. J. W. Gibb memo- 
rial ” ser. New ser., 6) 

The Asiatic review, v. 38, no. 135-136; v. 39, no. 137, 
140; v. 40, no. 141, 144. 1942-44 

Atalay, B. Divanii laigat-it-tiirk dizini “endeks.” 1943. 


Thirtieth annual report. 
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(T.d.k. [t.e. Tiirk dii kurumu. Publications] C, 
II. 18) 

Baron, 8S. W. The Jewish community. 1942. 3v. (The 
Morris Loeb ser., no. 4) 

Berlin. Preussische Staatsbibliothek. Kurzes Verzeich- 
niss der Landberg’schen Sammlung arabischer Hand- 
schriften, von W. Ahlwardt. 1885. 

Bhavasankrainti Siitra. Bhavasankrinti Sitra and 
Nagirjuna’s Bhavasahkranti S’astra. With the 
commentary of Maitreyanitha, Ed. by N. Aiyas- 
wami Sastri. 1938 

Bible. Das Buch Hiob von N. Rhodokanakis. [19377] 

Bible. The Hebrew Bible. Rev. and carefully examined 
by M. L. Letteris. With Key to the Massoretic 
notes, &c. [tr. from the Latin of A. Hahn, with 
many additions and corrections, by A. Meyrowitz] 
1889 

Bible. The last chapters of Enoch in Greek, ed. by C. 
Bonner; with the collaboration of H. C. Youtie. 
[ec 1937] (Studies and documents, ed. by K. Lake 
and S. Lake, VIII) 

Bible. Liber Henoch aethiopice. 
1851 

Bible. Syrus sinaiticus, hrsg. von A. Hjelt. 1930 

Bosse, K. Die menschliche Figur in der Rundplastik der 
agyptischen Spatzeit von der XXII. bis zur XXX. 
Dynastie. 1936. (Agyptologische Forschungen, 
Hft. 1) 

Bosse, K. Zwei Kunstwerke aus der aigyptischen Samm- 
lung der Eremitage. [1936] 

Brooklyn museum journal. 1943-44. 1944 

Buck, P. H. Arts and crafts of the Cook islands, by 
Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck) 1944. (Bernice P. 
Bishop museum. Bull. 179) 

Columbia university. Library. Catalogue of the Baby- 
lonian tablets [by] I. Mendelsohn. 1943, (Columbia 
university libraries. Catalogue ser., no. 1) 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The iconography of Diirer’s 
“ Knots” and Leonardo’s “Concatenation.” 1944 

Coptic Egypt; papers read at a symposium held under 
the joint auspices of New York university and the 
Brooklyn museum, February 15, 1941. 1944 

Corbin, H. Suhrawardi d’Alep (71191) fondateur de la 
doctrine illuminative (ishriqi) 1939, (Publ. de la 
Société des études iraniennes, no. 16) 

Cox, D. H. A Tarsus coin collection in the Adana 
museum. 1941. (Numismatic notes and mono- 
graphs, no. 92) 

Daniélou, A. Introductionn to the study of musical 
scales. [1943] 

Detroit institute of arts of the city of Detroit. Buddhist 
art. [1942] 

Deutsche Hindukusch-Expedition, 1935. Deutsche im 
Hindukusch; Bericht der Deutschen Hindukusch- 
Expedition 1935 der Deutschen Forschungsge- 
meinschaft [ed. by A. Scheibe] 1937. (Deutsche 
Forschung. Schriften der Deutschen Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, N. F., Bd. 1) fn 

Dmitriev, N. K. Grammatika kumykskogo iazyka. 1940 

Drewes, G. W. J. De mirakelen van Abdoelkadir 
Djaelani, door Dr. G. W. J. Drewes en r. ng. Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka. 1938. (Bibliotheca javanica, 8) 


Cura A. Dillmann. 
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Edgerton, W. F. Historical records of Ramses III. The 
texts in Medinet Habu volumes I and II, tr. with 
explanatory notes, by W. F. Edgerton and J. A. 
Wilson. [c 1936] (The Oriental institute of the 
University of Chicago. Studies in ancient oriental 
civilization, no. 12) 

Emre, A. C. Tiirkeede isim temelleri. 1943. 
[i. e. Tiirk dil kurumu. Publications] D. 19) 

Feigin, S. I. Missitrei heavar; Biblical and historical 
studies. 1943. 

Finkelstein, L., ed. Rab Saadia gaon; studies in his 
honor. 1944. 

Gardner, F., ed. Indic writings of the Mindoro-Palawan 
axis [by] F. Gardner and I. Maliwanag. [1940] 2v. 
({Witte memorial museum, San Antonio. Indic] 
bull. [Ser. of 1940] no. 1, v. 2-3) 

Gardner, F. Philippine Indic studies. [1943] ( [Witte 
memorial museum, San Antonio] Indic bull., no. 1. 
Ser. of 1943) 

Goldman, H. The origin of the Greek herm. [1942] 

Gordon, C. H., ed. and tr. The loves and wars of Baal 
and Anat, and other poems from Ugarit. 1943. 
(Princeton oriental texts, IX) 

Grant, E. Ain Shems excavations (Palestine) Pt. V 
(Text) [by] E. Grant and G. E. Wright. 1939. 
(Biblical and kindred studies, no. 8) 

Guénon, R. Le régne de la quantité et les signes des 
temps. [194-2] 

Guest, R. Life and works of Ibn er Rimi, ‘Ali ibn el 
‘Abbas, Abii el Hasan. 1944 

Haag, K. Der Ausdruck der Denkordnung im Javani- 
schen. 1939 

Halkin, A. S. The relation of the Samaritans to Saadia 
gaon. 1943. 

Heine-Geldern, R. A survey of studies on Southeast 
Asia at American universities and colleges. [1943] 

Hilion, G. Le déluge dans la Bible et les inscriptions 
akkadiennes et sumériennes. 1925 

Hillebrandt, A. Vedachrestomathie. 1885. 

Hrdlitka, A. Catalog of human crania in the United 
States National museum collections: Non-Eskimo 
people of the Northwest coast, Alaska, and Siberia. 
1944, 

Huang, Siu-chi. Lu Hsiang-shan, a twelfth century Chi- 
nese idealist philosopher. 1944. (American oriental 
ser., v. 27) 

Hummel, A. W. Movable type printing in China, 1944 

Hummel, A. W. Posters and news bulletins in wartime 
China. 1944 

Japheth ben Eli, the Karaite. Arabic commentary on 
the book of Hosea, ed. with critical notes and an 
introduction by P. Birnbaum. 1942. 

Jastrow, M. The signs and names for the liver in Baby- 
lonian, [1906] 

Kalidasa. Malavika and Agnimitra. Ein Drama Kali- 
dasa’s, hrsg. von F. Bollensen. 1879 

Katre, S. M. Introduction to Indian textual criticism, 
with appendix II by P. K. Gode. 1941. 

Katsh, A. I. Hebrew in American higher education 
(and an analysis of Hebrew influence on American 
life) [e 1941] 

Kedem; studies in Jewish archaeology. Issued by the 


(T. d. k. 
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Museum of Jewish antiquities, Hebrew university, 
Jerusalem. Ed. by E. L. Sukenik. v. 1. 1942 

Kephalaia. Lfg. 7/8, ed. by A. Béhlig. 1937. (Mani- 
chiéische Handschriften der Staatlichen Museen, 
Berlin, Bd. I) 

Kraft, C. F. The strophic structure of Hebrew poetry, 
as illustrated in the first book of the Psalter. 
[1938] 

Kramer, 8. N. Sumerian literary texts from Nippur in 
the Museum of the ancient Orient at Istanbul. 
[1944] (Annual of the American schools of oriental 
research, v. XXIII, for 1943-1944) 

Kramer, S. N. Sumerian mythology; a study of spirit- 
ual and literary achievement in the third millen- 
nium B. C. 1944. (Memoirs of the American philo- 
sophical society, v. XXI) 

Kutadgu bilig tipkibasim. 1942-43. 3v. 

Lacheman, E. R. ed. Joint expedition with the Iraq 
museum at Nuzi. Miscellaneous texts. 1939. 
(American schools of oriental research. Publ. of 
the Baghdad school. Texts: v. VI) 

[Ladd, H. E.] The writings of A, K. Coomaraswamy. 
[19427] 

Leslau, W. Contributions 4 l’étude du Harari (Abys- 
sinie méridionale). 1938 

[Lv-mber lv-zaw ssaw]. The romance of K’a-mia-gyu-mi- 
gkyi, tr. from Na-khi pictographic manuscripts, 
transcribed and annotated, by J. F. Rock. [1939] 

Macauley, E. Y. With Perry in Japan; the diary of 
E. Y. McCauley, ed. by A. B. Cole. [ce 1942] 

al Machriq. Revue arabe. Nouv. sér. no. 1. Dec., 1944, 
1944 

Mahabharata. I] Mahabharata, tr. da M. Kerbaker. 
Pubblicato a cura di C. Formichi e V. Pisani. 
1933-39. 5v. (Reale accademia d’Italia. Collezione 
“ Varia” 2-bis) 

Mahadevan, T.M.P. The philosophy of Advaita, with 
special reference to Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya. With 
a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, [1938] 

Markwart, J. Wehrét und Arang. 1938. 

Marx, A. Studies in Jewish history and booklore. 1944. 

Mavris, N. G., ed. The Greek Dodecanese; a symposium 
by prominent Americans. [1944] 

Miles, G. C. The numismatic history of Rayy. 1938. 
(Numismatic studies, no. 2) 

Minorskii, V. F. Roman and Byzantine campaigns in 
Atropatene. [1944] 

Morgenstern, J. The historical antecedents of Amos. 
1940 

Mubarak, Z. La prose arabe au IV® siécle de l’hégire 
(Xe siécle). 1931 

Muhammad Nasir al-Mulk. Sahifat al-takwin. 1938 

New York. Public library. Ancient Egypt, 1925-1941. 
A supplement to Ancient Egypt: Sources of infor- 
mation in the New York public library, New York, 
1925, comp. by I. A. Pratt. 1942 

Newell, E. T. The coinage of the eastern Seleucid mints 
from Seleucus I to Antiochus III. 1938. (Numis- 
matic studies, no. 1) 

Newell, E. T. The coinage of the western Seleucid mints 
from Seleucus I to Antiochus III. 1941. (Numis- 
matic studies, no. 4) 
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Oraham, A. J. Oraham’s Dictionary of the stabilized 
and enriched Assyrian language and English. [1943] 

Orlinsky, H. M. The Hebrew root 8kb. [1944] 

Orlinsky, H. M. An indexed bibliography of the writ- 
ings of W. F. Albright. 1941 

Papyrus Rhind. The Rhind mathematical papyrus, 
British museum 10057 and 10058. 1927-29. 2v. 

Parker, R. A. Babylonian chronology 626 B.c.-A.D. 45, 
by R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein. [1942] 
(Oriental institute of the University of Chicago. 
Studies in ancient oriental civilization, no. 24) 

Parrot, A. Le “ refrigerium ” dans l’au-dela. 1937 

Pennsylvania. University. Bibliography of publications 
by members of the Faculty, 1938/39, 1941/42. 1940- 
43. 2v. 

Pérés, H. La poésie andalouse en arabe classique au XI¢ 
siécle, ses aspects généraux et sa valeur documen- 
taire. 1937. 

Pfeiffer, R. H. 
[ec 1941] 

Philadelphia. Free library. John Frederick Lewis col- 
lection. Oriental manuscripts. 1937 

Poleman, H. I. Three Indic manuscripts. 1944. 

Progress of Indic studies, 1917-1942. Ed. by R. N. 
Dandekar. 1942. (Bhandarkar oriental research 
institute. Government oriental series—Class B, 
no. 8) 

Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography. < English 
ed., New ser.> v. 3, nos, 1-2. March-June. 1943. 
[1943] 

Rigveda. The hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Samhita 
and Pada texts, reprinted from the editio princeps 
by F. M. Miiller. 2d ed. v. 1. 1877 

Rowley, H. H. Submission in suffering, a comparative 
study of Eastern thought. 1942. = 

Russkoe geograficheskoe obshchestvo. Russkie otkrytiia 
v Tikhom Okeane i Severnoi Amerike v XVIII-XIX 
vekakh. 1944. 

Salmon ben Yeruhim. The book of the wars of the 
Lord, ed. by I. Davidson. 1934 

Schaedel, H. D. Die Listen des grossen Papyrus Harris. 
[1936] (Leipziger agyptologische Studien, Hft. 6) 

Schlickeisen, D. The last four ages of enlightenment. 
[ec 1936] 

Schmidt, E. F. The treasury of Persepolis and other 
discoveries in the homeland of the Achaemenians. 
{ec 1939] (Oriental institute of the University of 
Chicago. Oriental institute communications, no. 21) 

Sharman, H. B. Son of Man and Kingdom of God. 
[1943] 

Shedd, E. C. Assyrian place names, [1944] Typewritten 
manuscript 

Sperber, A. Hebrew based upon Biblical passages in 
parallel transmission. 1939 

Sperber, A. Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin trans- 
literations. 1937-8 

Sperber, A. Hebrew grammar. 1943 

Spoehr, A. The Florida Seminole camp. [1944] (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 567. Anthropol. 
ser., v. 33, no. 3) 

Swiatowit; rocznik Muzeum archeologicznego im. E, 


Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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Majewskiego Towarzystwa naukowego warszaw- 
skiego. t. XVI. 1934/35. 1936 

Taniklariyle tarama sdzliigii. I. 1943. (T.dk. [i.e, 
Tiirk dil kurumu. Publications] C. ITI. 2) 

Thackeray, H. St. J. A lexicon to Josephus, comp. by 
H. St. J. Thackeray and R. Marcus, Pt. II. 1934, 
(Publ. of the Alexander Kohut memorial founda- 
tion) 

Thiele, E. R. The chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel. 1944 

{Thomas, H. J.] The first lady of China: the historic 
wartime visit of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek to the U. §, 
in 1943. [e 1943] 

Tiirk dil kurumu. Tiirk dili bibliyografyasi, 1942. 1943, 

Tiirk dil kurumu. Tiirkce sézliik I-II. 1943-44. 2y. 
(T.d.k. [i.e. Tiirk dil kurumu. Publications] 
C. III. 1) 

Tiirk dili kurultayi, 4th, Ankara, 1942. Dérdiincii Tiirk 
dil kurultayi 1942. 1943 

Tiirk tarih kurumu. Belleten. cilt: 1, sayi: 1, 1 ikin- 
cikanun 1937. 1937 

Unaydin, R. E. Tiirk dili tetkik cemiyeti’nin kurulu- 
gundan ilk kurultaya kadar hiatiralar. 1943. 
(T.d.k. [i e. Tiirk dil kurumu. Publications] 
F. III. 4) 

Vidyakira Purohita. Narayana Sataka with the com- 
mentary of Pitambara Kavicandra, Ed. with intro- 
duction and notes by Srikinta Sarma, 1935, (Gaek- 
wad’s oriental ser., no. LXXI) 

Vitthala Krishna. Anupasimhagunavatara. Ed. by C. 
Kunhan Raja. 1942. (The Ganga oriental ser. 
Dedicatory volume) 

Vratzian, S. Armenia and the Armenian question. Tr. 
by J. G. Mandalian. 1943 

Winter, J. G., ed. Papyri in the University of Michigan 
collection. Miscellaneous papyri. 1936. (University 
of Michigan studies. Humanistic ser. v. XL) Michi- 
gan papyri, v. III 

Wolfson, H. A. The Kalam arguments for creation in 
Saadia, Averroes, Maimonides and St. Thomas. 1943 

Yale university. The excavations at Dura-Europos, con- 
ducted by Yale university and the French Academy 
of inscriptions and letters; preliminary report of 
the seventh and eighth seasons of work 1933-1934 
and 1934-1935, ed. by M. I. Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown 
and C. B. Welles. 1939 


JAMES T’.. Babs. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
CouNCcIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the Council was held in 
Boston on January 25-26, 1945, at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Our Society was 
represented by one of its delegates, Mr. Edgerton, 
and by the Secretary, Mr. Stephens, as proxy for 
Mr. Speiser. 

The American Folklore Society was admitted as 
a Constituent Society of the Council. Certain 





Notes of the Society 


amendments to the Constitution, and a revised set 
of By-laws, were adopted. 

The present organization of ‘development com- 
mittees on area studies’ (Chinese, Japanese, Indic 
and Iranian, Near Eastern, Arabic and Islamic, 
and Slavic) has so far been retained, pending a 
satisfactory solution of the problem as to the best 
form of organization and the most appropriate 
sponsorship for the promotion of Oriental Studies 
in general. 

The former Committees on Research and Teach- 
ing Personnel, and on Grants in Aid of Research, 
have been consolidated in a new Committee on 
Fellowship and Grants (Mr. Frank H. Knight, 
Chairman). A Committee on Aid to Publication 
(Mr. Carl H. Kraeling, Chairman) has been 
created to take over the functions of the Advisory 
Board connected with the award of grants, and 
also the activities of the Committee on Publication 
in the Fine Arts. 

A proposal for a history of science in the United 
States was referred back to the Advisory Board for 
further study. 


FRANELIN EDGERTON. 


REPORT OF THE MIDDLE WEst BRANCH 


The members of the Branch were informed by 
letter under date of March 19, 1945 that the 
Executive Committee had voted against holding a 
meeting this spring. The letter also carried the 
report of the Nominating Committee, and a state- 
ment indicating how other nominations could be 
made. No other nominations having been received, 
the secretary considers himself instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the election of the following 
nominees : 


President: G. E, WRicHT 
Vice-President: C. S. BRADEN 
Secretary-Treasurer: R,. A, PARKER 


Members of the Executive Committee: 
J. P. Hyatr and W. G. WILLIAMS 


Since the Branch incurred no expenses during 
the year other than the amount of $0.30 for 
postage, President Wright decided that formal 
audit could await the meeting in 1946. Cash on 
hand as of June 1, 1945 is $124.07. 


RicHarD A. Parker, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 








